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Tue town of Roscoe was the birth- 
place of Mrs. Hemans, Her father, Mr. 
Browne, was an Irish merchant, who, 
before Felicia lad completed her 
seventh year, was induced, by some 
commercial reverses, to retire into 
Wales ; where, during a period of nine 
years, he fixed his abode at Gwrych, 
near Abergell, in Denbighshire. The 
house overlooked the sea, and was en- 
closed “by a picturesque range of 
mountains.” Here, we are told, the 
youthful poetess began to love nature ; 
and here, also, the affectionate solici- 
tude of her mother trained up those 
tender dispositions of virtue, which 
subsequently grew into principles of 
conduct. In one of her poems she 
recurs, with all the enthusiasm of me- 
mory, to “ the sweet face that o’er her 
childhood shone ;” and in another, she 
acknowledges the good seed thus sown 
in the spring-time of life, and which 
brought forth an abundant harvest, 
after it had been watered by many 
tears. Iler intellectual capacity was 
developed at a very early period. 
Shakspeare was the great object of her 
love, whom she delighted to read in “a 
seat among the branches ofan old apple- 
tree.” A visit to London, when she 
was about eleven years old, only sent 
her back to the country with a keener 
relish for its simpler amusements. In 
1808, she made the first hazardous rush 
into authorship. Like most juvenile 
candidates for renown, she was led on 
the stage by the hands of admiring 
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friends. Her poems appeared in a 
quarto volume, and were hardly re- 
ceived with the consideration due to 
the age or merits of the writer. Duta 
change was already passing over the 
spirit of her dream. In her fifteenth 
year, she became acquainted with 
Captain Hemans, whom she married 
about the year 1812. At Daveniry, 
her husband having been appointed 
adjutant to the Northamptonshire mili- 
tia, she remained, until the reduction of 
the corps enabled Captain Hemans to 
take his family to Wales. They found 
a home at Bronwylfa. TIlere, in se- 
clusion, but not in idleness, several 
years glided away. Her mind was 
silently enriched by study; her ac- 
quaintance with foreign languages was 
widened ; and she made some progress 
in Latin. Like the greatest of all our 
poets, her thoughts revisited, with af- 
fectionate reverence, the haunts of 
classic song. The restoration of the 
works of art to Italy furnished a sub- 
ject well adapted to her elegant fancy. 
Lord Byron, writing to Murray, in 
1816, tells him, “I shall take Felicia 
Hemans’ Restoration with me: it is a 
good poem—very.” And a good 
poem it undoubtedly is,—one that 
would have distanced every competitor 
in the chase of Sir Roger Newdigate’s 
medal. It is a spirited piece of versi- 


fied rhetoric, but not essentially po- 

etical, either in imagery or language. 

Compare, for example, the lines upon 

the revival of learning in Italy with a 
K 
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similar passage by Akenside, where 
the imagination plays with beautiful 
lustre. It was the misfortune of this 
harmonious poet—to whom we may per- 
haps allude again—to be overmastered 
by the affluence of his fancy. Had his 
poem appeared before the time of 
Dryden, that great poet might have 





HEMANS, 

“ Ye at whose voice fair Art, with eagle 
glance, 

Burst in full splendour from her death. 
like trance ; 

Whose rallying call bade slumbering na- 
tions wake, 

And daring Intellect his bondage break ; 


Beneath whose eye the lords of song 
arose, 

And snatch’d the Tuscan lyre from long 
repose, 


And bade its pealing energies resound, 
With power electric, through the realms 


around ; 
Oh! high in thought, magnificent in 
soul ! 


Born to inspire, enlighten, and control ; 
Cosmo, Lorenzo! view your reign once 


more, 
The shrine where nations mingle to 
adore ! 
Again the Enthusiast there, with ardent 
aze, 


Shall hail the mighty of departed days : 

Those sovereign spirits, whose command- 
ing mind 

Seems in the marble’s breathing mould 
enshrined ; 

Still with ascendant power the world to 
awe, 

Still the deep homage of the heart to 
draw ; 

To breathe some spell of holiness around, 

Bid all the scene be consecrated ground, 

Aud from the stone by Inspiration 
wrought, 

Dart the pure lightuings of exalted 
thought.” 


The departure of Captain Hemans 
from England, in 1818, was a painful 
incident in the life of this accomplished 
lady. Wer sister informs us that no 
permanent separation was contem- 
plated at the time ; but seventeen years 
rolled on, and they never met again. 
Ler Sccptic appeared in 1820. It was 
commended by Hannah More, and by 
William Gifford, whose good word was 
then of great value to the still young 
aspirant. The argument of the poem 
he thought to be of irresistible force, and 
treated with feeling and ability ; and 
one passage in particular—that in 
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referred to him in support of his argu- 
ment for the use of rhyme, which he 
considered likely to bring forth the 
richest and clearest thoughts; while, 
on the other hand, the fluency of blank 
verse, he said, only ministered to the 
luxuriance of the writer, and tempted 
him into needless amplification. 





AKENSIDE. 
«* When shall the laurel and the vocal string 


Resume their honours! When shall we 
behold 

The tuneful tongue, the Promethean 
hand, 

Aspire to ancient praise ? 
faint, 

How slow, the dawn of beauty and of 
truth, 

Breaks the reluctant shades of Gothic 
night, 

Which yet involve the nations! 
they groan’d 

Beneath the furies of rapacious Force, 

Oft as the gloomy north with iron 
swarms 

Tempestous pouring from her frozen 
caves 

Blasted the Italian shore, and swept the 
works 

Of Liberty and Wisdom down the gulf 

Of all-devouring Night. As long, im- 


Alas! how 


Long 


mur’d 

In noontide darkness, by the glimm’ring 
lamp, 

Each Muse and each fair Science pin'd 
away 

The sordid hours, while foul barbarian 
hands 

Their mysteries profaned, unstrung the 
lyre, 

And chain’d the soaring pinion down to 
earth, 

At last the Muses rose and spurn’d their 
bonds, 

And, wildly warbling, scattered as they 
flew 


Their blooming wreaths, from fair Vau- 
clusa’s bowers 

To Arno’s myrtle border, and the shore 

Of soft Parthenope.” 


which she describes the condition of a 
mind relying only upon its own 
strength—he pronounced “ to be a 
strain of moral poetry not often sur- 
passed.” We take the liberty of echo- 
ing the applause, or of renewing it, if 
the voice of that able critic has died in 
the popular ear :— 

** Oh! what is nature's strength? The 


vacant eye, 
! 


By mind deserted, hath a dread reply! 

The wild, delirious laughter of despair, 

The mirth of frenzy,—seek an answet 
there ! 
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Turn not away, though pity’s cheek grow 

pale, 

Close not thine ear against their awful 
tale: 

They tell that Reason, wandering from 
the ray 

Of Faith, the blazing pillar of her way, 

In the mid darkness of the stormy wave, 

Forsook the struggling souls he could not 
save. 

Weep not, sad moralist! o’er desert 
plains, 

Strewed with the wrecks of grandeur- 
mouldering fanes, 

Arches of triumph, long with weeds 
o’ergrown, 

And regal cities, now the serpent’s own : 

Earth has more awful ruins — one lost 
mind, 

Whose star is quench'd, hath lessons for 
mankind, 

Of deeper import than each prostrate 
dome, 

Mingling its marble with the dust of 

Rome.” 


In Jane, 1821, Mrs. Hemans ob- 
tained the prize proposed by the Royal 
Society of Literature for the best poem 
on Dartmoor. But she was imping 
her wings for higher efforts. The 
Vespers of Palermo was her earliest 
dramatic work: in its composition she 
had been cheered and supported by the 
advice and praise of Heber and Mil- 
man. Who does not know the sor- 
rows of an author behind the curtain 
of a theatre? how many anxious hours 
of watchfulness are his before the day 
of his trial comes! Mrs. Ilemans had 
her share of disquiet ; but some drops 
of honey sweetened her cup. Kemble 
communicated to her the unanimous 
approval ofthe green-room ; and Mur- 
ray paid her two hundred guineas for 
the copyright. The eventful night ar- 
rived at length ; and upon the 12th of 
December, 1823, her dramatic for- 
tunes were entrusted upon the stage of 
Covent Garden to Young, C. Kemble, 
Yates, Bartley, and Miss Kelly. The 
tragedy failed, principally, as it was 
said at the time, through the ineffective 
acting of Miss Kelly. But one cause 
of ill-success undoubtedly resided in 
the play. An American critic ob- 
served, that it was written with faultless 
elegance. Buta dramatic story is sup- 
ported only in a slight degree upon the 
charm of style. The silvery lines of 
the pencil are thrown away in these 
scenical pictures of human passion. 
Much depends upon the outline of the 
figures,—much on their costume. They 
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must be painted, to continue the meta- 
phor, for distant contemplation, and 
with a proportionate exaggeration of 
stature and glare of tint. What Mrs. 
Ilemans said of her Storm- Painter is 
more true of her dramas. It seemed, she 
declared to a friend, “ all done in pale 
water-colours.” We may apply to the 
plays of Hlemans, Mitford’s excellent 
commentary on the Agrippina of Gray, 
—that when a dramatic composition is 
highly embellished with florid language 
and pomp of sentiment, as in the 
Comus of Milton, we pronounce it ra- 
ther adapted to the closet than to the 
stage. It may not possess, he con- 
tinues, a lively representation of man- 
ners or character, and may be destitute 
of the qualities of interesting action ; 
yet, notwithstanding the absence of the 
dramatic charm, the genius of the au- 
thor may propitiate the judgment of tle 
reflective reader. The first addresses 
itself, for the most part, to the imagina- 
tion ; the last, to the eye. 

Mrs. Hemans was not disheartened 
by the failure of her Vespers, and 
soon after commenced another drama, 
called De Chatillon; which, how- 
ever, she never published. Since her 
death the original MS. has been dis- 
covered, and the work is now included 
in her collected poetry. 

Her Forest Sanctuary was begun in 
the autumn of 1824. ‘The subject was 
suggested by the letters of Mr. White, 
familiar to every reader, under the 
name of “ Doblado.” The poem de- 
scribes the mental and personal suffer- 
ings of a Spanish Protestant, who, in 
the sixteenth century, had escaped into 
a forest of North America, from the 
religious persecutions that desolated 
his native country. The story is sup- 
posed to be related by the exile in the 
wilderness, where he has found a home. 
Like all Mrs. Hemans’s longer pro- 
ductions, the Forest Sanetuary wants 
method: it is rather a collection of 
stanzas than a narrative,—rather a 
rhapsody than a history. The versifi- 
cation is majestic and mellow ; the 
language chaste and beautiful; the 
imagery highly poetical ; but the poem 
itself becomes tedious. Many of 
the stanzas are exquisite in themselves, 
but fail to impress the mind, from 
the absence of the unity. Thought 
glitters after thought,— scene shines 
after scene; but they do not melt into 
a perfect picture: or, to change the 
metaphor, we are perpetually conducted 
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into little shrines of costliest workman- 
ship, but never enter the vast and 
mighty cathedral. A single stanza 
will display the delicacy and poetic 
sensibility of the story :— 


* And if she mingled with the festive 
train, 
It was but as some melancholy star 
Beholds the dance of shepherds on the 
plain, 
In its bright stillness present, though 
afar. 
Yet would she smile, and grief, too, 
hath its smile— 
Circled with joy which reached her not 
the while,— 
And bearing a lone spirit, not at war 
With earthly things, but o’er their form 
and hue 
Shedding too clear a light, too sorrowfully 
true,” 


The spring of 1825 found our poetess 
in a new residence. Forsaking Bron- 
wylfa, with its roses and clustering 
foliage, she took up her abode at Rhyl- 
lon, which she soon began to adorn 
with various floral ornaments. “ An 
atmosphere of home,” writes her sister, 
“ gathered round the dwelling; roses 
were planted,anc honeysuckles trained ; 
and the rustling of the solitary poplar 
near her window was taken into her 
heart like the voice ofa friend. The 
dingle became a favourite haunt, where 
she would pass many hours of dream- 
like enjoyment, with her books and her 
own sweet fancies, and her children 
playing around her.” It was in this 
spot that she first read Scott’s glorious 
tale, The Talisman,—a circumstance 
described with great beauty in one of 
her most charming poems. 

The first cloud that darkened this 
happy home was occasioned by the 
death of her elder brother, in the be- 
ginning of 1826; but a thicker gloom 
soon followed, in the loss of her affec- 
tionate mother. Her sufferings, how- 
ever, were softened, by the recollection 
of the piety of her who had been called 
to her reward, and upon whose pillow 
the light of a celestial Iris had so se- 
renely shone. Nor was she without 
consolation even by her own fireside. 
One little trait, we are informed, she 
loved to remember. ‘“ On the evening 
of her mother’s death, after long watch- 
ing in the stillness of the sick chamber, 
she went down for a while to solace 
her oppressed feelings with the looks 
and voices ofherchildren. She found 
them all sitting hushed and awe-struck 
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round the fire. They looked at her 
sad face with sorrowful wonder; and 
her * little George’ entreated to be al- 
lowed to read her a chapter in the 
Bible,—*‘ he was sure it would do her 
good.” But though religion might 
pour balm into her wounds, it could 
not entirely heal them. Every rising 
and setting sun renewed the sense of 
her loss. Ter own health also shewed 
symptoms of decline: the mind sym- 
pathised with the body ; and she com- 
pared her variable spirits to the lights 
and shadows that flitted over the grass. 
The fragments discovered in her manu- 
script books unfold the melancholy 
thoughts that overshadowed her heart. 
The tree of her poetry has one worm at 
its root. ‘ Our home!’ she exclaims, 
‘what images rise before us by that 
one word |’ The meeting of cordial 
smiles, and the gathering round the 
evening hearth, and the interchange of 
thoughts in kindly words, and the 
glance of eyes to which our hearts lie 
open as the day—there is the true 
City of Refuge.’ ” 

Mrs. Hemans had been for some 
time wasting her genius upon the small 
pages of Annuals,—those Literary Go- 
carts, as Southey called them,—which, 
however appropriate they may have 
been to the Fair, only served to make 
real talent contemptible. Her Records 
of Woman, published in 1828, did 
much for her reputation. She regarded 
the book as containing more of “ her 
heart and individual feelings’’ than 
any thing she had previously written. 
In the summer ofthe same year she 
removed to Wavertree, in Essex ; and 
about the same time added Mary 
Howitt and Miss Jewsbury to her list 
of friends. Of this gifted person, 
Wordsworth has observed, that in 
quickness of mind * she bad, within 
the range of his acquaintance, no 
equal.” High as was the eulogy, we 
think it was deserved, and may find 
a future opportunity of shewing why. 
“The Lady of the Castle,” a most af- 
fecting Record of Woman (though not 
included in that series) will illustrate 
Mrs. Hemans's flowing power of har- 
monious narrative :— 


* THE LADY OF THE CASTLE. 
“ Thou seest her pictured with her shin- 
ing hair 
(Famed were those tresses in Provengal 
song) 
Half — half o’er cheek and bosom 
air 
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Let loose, and pouring sunny waves 

along 

Her gorgeous vest. 
is roving 

’Midst the rich curls; and ob! how 
meekly loving 

Its earnest looks are lifted to the face 

Which bends to meet its lip in laughing 
grace! 

Yet that bright lady’s eye, methinks, 
hath less 

Of deep, and still, and pensive tender. 
ness, 

That might beseem a mother’s ; on her 
brow 

Something too much there sits of native 

scorn, 

And her smile kindles with a conscious 
glow, 

As from the thought of sovereign beauty 

born. 

These may be dreams; but how shall 
woman tell 

Of woman’s shame, and not with tears ? 
She fell ! 

That mother left that child ! went hurry- 
ing by 

Its cradle—haply not without a sigh,— 

Haply one moment o’er its breast serene 

She hung; but no! it could not thus 
have been,— 

For she went on! forsook her home, her 
hearth, 

All pure affection, all sweet household 
mirth, 

To live a gaudy and dishonoured thing, 

Sharing in guilt the splendours of a 

king. 


A child’s light hand 


Her lord, in very weariness of life, 

Girt on his sword for scenes of distant 
strife ; 

Ile reck’d no more of glory,—grief and 
shame 

Crush’d out his fiery nature, and his 
name 

Died silently. A shadow o’er his halls 

Crept year by year; the minstrel pass’d 
their walls ; 

The warder’s horn hung mute: meantime 
the child, 

On whose first flowering thoughts no 
parent smiled — 

A gentle girl, and yet deep-hearted, grew 


Into sad youth ; for well, too well, she 
knew 

Her mother’s tale! Its memory made 
the sky 


Seem all too joyous for her shrinking 


eye ; 

Check’d on her lip tho flow of song, 
which fain 

Would there have linger’d; flush’d her 
cheek to pain 

If met by sudden glance; and gave a 
tone 

Of sorrow, as for something lovely gone, 
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E’en to the spring’s glad voice. Her 
own was low 
And plaintive. Oh! 
depths of wo 
In a young blighted spirit; manhood 


there lie such 


rears 
A haughty brow, and age has done with 
tears ; 
But youth bows down to misery, in 
amaze 
At the dark cloud o’ermantling its fresh 
days ; 
And thus it was with her. A mournful 
sight 
On one so fair—for she indeed was 
fair — 
Not with her mother’s dazzling eyes of 
light,o- 
Hers were more shadowy, full ofthought, 
and prayer, 
And with long lashes o’er a white-rose 
cheek 
Drooping in gloom, yet tender still and 
meek— 


Still that fond child’s. 
brow above, 

So pale and pure! so form’d for holy 
love 

To gaze upon in silence! But she felt 

That love was not for her, though hearts 
would melt 

Where’er she moved, and 
mutely given 

Went with her; and low prayers that 
call’d on Heaven 

To bless the young Isaure. 


And oh! the 


reverence 


One sunny morn 
With alms before her castle gate she 
stood 
*Midst pleasant groups ; when, breath- 
less and o’erworn, 
And shrouded in long weeds of widow- 


hood, 

A stranger through them broke: the or- 
phan maid, 

With her sweet voice and proffer’d hand 
of aid, 

Turn’d to give welcome ; but a wild sad 
look 

Met hers—a gaze that all her spirits 
shook,— 

And that pale woman, suddenly sub- 
feel 

By some strong passion, in its gushing 
mood, 

Knelt at her feet, and bathed them with 
such tears, 


As rain the hoarded agonies of years 
From the heart’s urn ; and with her white 


lips i 


The ground they trod, then burying in 
her vest 

Her brow’s deep flush, sobb’d out—‘ Oh 
undefiled ! 

I am thy mother; spurn me not, my 
child !’ 
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Tsaure had pray’d for that lost mother ; 
wept 

O’er her stain’d memory, while the happy 
slept 

In the hush’d midnight : 
mournful gaze 

Before yon picture’s smile of other days, 

But never breathed in human ear the 
name 

Which weigh'd her being to the earth 
with shame. 

What marvel ifthe anguish, the surprise, 

The dark remembrances, the altered 
guise 

Awhile o’erpower'd 
weeper’s touch 

She shrank—’twas but a moment—yet 
too much 

For that all-humbled one ; its mortal 
stroke 

Came down like lightning, and her full 
heart broke 

At once in silence. Heavily and prone 

She sank, while o’er her castle’s threshold 
stone 

Those long fair tresses—they still brightly 
wore 

Their early pride, though bound with 
pearls no more — 

Bursting their fillet, in sad beauty roll'd 

And swept the dust with coils of wavy 
gold. 


stood with 


her?.——from the 


Her child bent o’er her—call’d her—’twas 
too late— 

Dead lay the wanderer at her own proud 
gate ! 

The joy of courts, the star of knight and 
bard — 

How did’st thou fall, O  bright-hair'd 
Ermengarde !” 


The air of Essex neither agreed with 
her children nor herself; and accord- 
ingly, afier severe indisposition, she 
was recommended to pay a short visit 
to Seacombe, “a small bathing-place 
on the Cheshire side of the Mersey.” 
The effects of the change were soon 
apparent. The broad river that sepa- 
rated her from Liverpool assured her of 
uninterrupted mornings; while the 
early departure of the evening steamer 
always called forth the farewell of her 
visitors at a particular hour. A longer 
journey was at hand. In the summer 
of 1829, at the particular invitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton (our readers 
have heard of Cyril Thornion), Mrs. 
Ilemans prepared to visit Scotland, 
where she arrived, not without ex- 
periencing considerable inconvenience 
on the road, from faintness and palpi- 
tation of the heart. At Chiefswood, 
however, the dwelling of her friends, 
she rapidly gained strength. She 
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would have been repaid for even se- 
verer sufferings, by the kind friendship 
of Sir Walter Scott. Ile was, indeed, 
no longer in the summer of life or of 
fortune; and a voice of sorrow had 
been heard in the halls of Abbotsford ; 
but the Genii had not all departed 
from the lamp of the magician, nor 
had the sceptre of this mighty sove- 
reign of romance forgotten to put 
forth its verdant strength. [is atten- 
tion to Mrs. Hemans seems to have 
been almost paternal. It would not 
be easy to select two characters that 
presented fewer features of resem- 
blance; yet the impression upon his 
mind was undoubtedly a pleasing one. 
Tlis farewell was chivalrous and aflec- 
tionate. “ There are some whom we 
meet,” were his words, “ and should 
like ever after to claim as kith and 
kin ; and you are one of these,” We 
shall extract a considerable portion of 
Mrs. Hemans’s memorial of this inte- 
resting tour, detaching it into separate 
pictures. We begin with 


*f YARROW VISITED, 


“You will be pleased to think of me 
as I now am, in constant, almost daily, 
intercourse with Sir Walter Scott, who 
has greeted me to this mountain land in 
the kindest manner, and with whom I! 
talk freely and happily, as to an old fa- 
miliar friend. I have taken several long 
walks with him over moor and brae ; 
and it is indeed delightful to see him 
thus, and to hear him pour forth, from 
the fulness of his rich mind and peopled 
memory, song and legend, and tale of old, 
until 1 could almost fancy I heard the 
gathering-cry of some chieftain of the 
hills,—-so completely does his spirit carry 
me back to the days of the slogan and 
the fire-cross, The other day, he most 
kindly made a party to take me to the 
banks of Yarrow, about ten miles from 
hence. I went with him in an open 
carriage. We forded Ettrick river, 
passed Carterhaugh ~ scene of the 
wild fairy legend of ‘ ‘Tam o’ Linn’), and 
many a cairn and field of old combat, the 
heroes of which seemed to stuart up be- 
fore me, in answer to the ‘ mighty mas- 
ter’s’ voice, which related their deeds as 
we went by. And he is, indeed, a fit- 
ting narrator: his whole countenance -— 
the predominant expression of which is 
generally a sort of arch benevolence — 
changes at the slightest allusion to any 
bold ‘enterprise.’ It is 

* As the stream late conceal'd 
Ly the fringe of ita willows, 
When it flashes, reveal'd 
In the light of its billows ;’ 
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or like the war-horse at the sound of the 

trumpet. Sometimes, in reciting a verse 

of old martial song, he will suddenly 

spring up,—and one feels ready to ex- 

claim, 

Charge, Chester, charge! on, Stanley, 
on!’ 


So completely is the electric chain struck 
by his own high emotion, But Yarrow! 
beautiful Yarrow! we wound along its 
banks through some stately grounds be- 
lounging to the Duke of Buccleuch ; and 
was it not like a dream to be walking 
there with Sir Walter Scott by my side, 
reciting, every now and then, some verse 
of the fine old ballad? We visited New- 
ark Tower, and returned to Abbotsford 
through the Tweed. The rest of the day 
was passed at that glorious place, the 
hall of which, in particular, is a scene to 
dream of, with the rich purple light 
streaming in through its coloured win- 
dows! and mantling its stately suits of 
armour and hereldic blazonries. We 
had a great deal of music in the evening. 
Sir Walter is particularly fond of na- 
tional airs; and J played many of my 
waltzes and mazurkas, and Spanish me- 
lodies ; for which I wish you could have 
heard how kindly and gracefully he 
thanked me. I am fortunate in seeing 
him, as I do, surrounded only by his 
children and grandchildren, wandering 
through his own woods, taking the fresh 
delight of an unquenchably youthful 
spirit in the creations of his own hands. 
It is all so healthful to see and feel ! 
The boys, too, are quite at home with 
him, and he sometimes sings to Charlie— 


‘ Charlie is my darling, my darling, my 


darling ; 
Charlie is my darling, the young che- 
valier.’ 


We are going to Abbotsford on Satur- 
day, to pass some days, and then I re- 
tura ‘o Edinburgh. 

‘1 have said nothing of the dominie, 
even the original Dominie Sampson, with 
whom I have lately become acquainted ; 
nor of my American friends, the Wares, 
who dined at Chiefswood the other day 
( having been introduced to Mrs. Ware 
on the very pinnacle of Melrose Abbey, 
by moonlight); nor of Mr. Hamilton 
himself, whose mind developes so de- 
lightfully : but all these will be amongst 
the bright recollections I shall bring 
away with me.” 


The allusion of Mrs. Hemans to the 
delightful development of Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s mind savours of that affectation 
which so often infects her prose. Not 
that the author of Men and Manners 
in America did not deserve her com- 
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mendation. He is a most sagacious 
and lucid writer. Scott esteemed him 
highly. We find the following entry 
in his diary, July 2, 1826 :—*“ Captain 
and Mrs. Hamilton, from Chiefswood, 
dined with us, which made the evening 
pleasant. He is a fine soldierly look- 
ing man; his wife a sweet, good- 
humoured litthe woman. Since we 
were to lose the Lockharts, we conld 
scarce have more agreeable neigh- 
bours.” 


SIR WALTER AT HOME. 


“‘ T have now had the gratification of 
seeing Sir Walter in every point of view 
I could desire. We had one of the 
French princes here yesterday, with his 
suite—the Duc de Charteris, son of the 
Due d’Orléans,—.and there was natu- 
rally some little excitement diffused 
through the household by the arrival of 
a royal guest. Sir Walter was, however, 
exactly the same, in his own manly sim- 
plicity—kind, courteous, unaffected,— 
‘his foot upon his native heath ;’ and his 
attention even to Henry and Charles, 
and their little indulgences, considerate 
and watchful as ever. I must say a few 
words of the duke, who is a very elegant 
young man, possessing a finished and 
really noble grace of manner, which con- 
veys at once the idea of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s high thoughts, seated ‘in a heart of 
courtesy,’ and which one likes to con- 
sider as an appancge of royal blood. I 
was a little nervous when Sir Walter 
handed me to the piano, on which I was 
the sole performer for the delectation of 
the courtly party.” 


We may throw some light upon the 
followiag little chapter on swords, from 
a paper which appeared several years ago 
in an Annual, edited by Allan Cunning- 
ham; and which Mr. Lockhart considers 
to be the fullest account ever published 
of Abbotsford. The fearful picture of 
Mary, as Mrs. Hemans calls it, was 
painted the day after the decapitation, 
at Fotheringay, by Amias Cawood, 
and was presented to Scott by a 
Prussian nobleman. Mrs. [emans’s 
description of it seems to have been 
just as well as poetical. It is said to 
be “a most deathlike performance,” 
resembling the coins, but not the por- 
traits, of that unfortunate queen. The 
armoury was rich in every kind of wea- 
pon; the two-handed sword of the 
Swiss peasant; the claymore of the 
Forty-five; the lance of Poland; the 
rapier of Dettingen; a series of exe- 
cutioners’ swords fiom Germany; a 
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sword, the gift ofthe first Charles to the 
great Montrose: there, too, were to be 
seen the gun of Rob Roy, and the 
blunderbuss of Hofer; Mrs. Hemans 
does not allude to the emblazoned 
shields, nor to the curious chain armour 
from Seringapatam, nor to the pistols 
of Buonaparte. There is also one por- 
trait of peculiar interest, of which the 
Poetess, we believe, takes no notice— 
Dryden, by Lely,—* with his gray 
hairs floating about in a most pic- 
turesque style,—eyes full of wildness, 
presenting the old bard in one of those 
tremulous moods” in which he is re- 
ported to have appeared when he was 
interrupted in the composition of his 
Alexander’s Feast —of which he de- 
clared, with prophetic confidence, that 
a better ode never had been written, 
and never would. Among the other 
treasures of that celebrated abode may 
be mentioned a silver urn full of bones, 
from the Pireus; and a head of Cla- 
verhouse. 


THE SWORDS AT ABBOTSIORD. 


“ One of the things which particularly 
struck her imagination, amongst the 
thousand relics at Abbotsford, was the 
sad, fearful picture of Queen Mary 
in the dining-room. And ‘ Oh, the 
bright swords!’ she breaks forth in one 
of her letters ; ‘ I must not forget to tell 
you how I sat like Minna in The Pirate 
(though she stood or moved, I believe), 
the very ‘ queen of swords.’ I have the 
strongest love for the flash of glittering 
steel, and Sir Walter brought out I 
know not how many gallant blades to 
shew me; one which had fought at Killie. 
crankie, and one which had belonged to 
the young Prince Henry, James the 
First's son, and one which looked of as 
noble race and temper as that with which 
Ceeur de Lion severed the block of steel 
in Saladin’s tent.” 


SCOTT AT THE RHYMOUR’S GLEN. 


“ July, 1899.— I walked with Sir 
Walter Scott through the Khymour’s 
Glen. He shewed me the site of a little 
hamlet, which had been deserted on 
account of the supposed visits ofa spirit. 
He described to me some extraordinary 
cavern-scenes he had explored in his 
voyage round the northern coasts and 
isles of Scotland ; mentioned his having 
sometimes heard the low, rolling murmur 
of storms in the air along those dreary 
coasts, for hours before the bursting of 
the tempest ; told me of a friend of his, 
a man of by no means of an imaginative 
mind, who had heard the wild huntsman 
in the air at night, at Valenciennes. So 
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persuaded was this gentleman that a real 
chase was sweeping past him through 
the streets, that he turned aside into the 
porch of a church in order to make way 
for it. Nothing, however, was visible ; 
and he at last became affected with 
feelings of supernatural fear. On men- 
tioning the circumstance to the people 
with whom he lodged, they were much 
awe-struck, and told him it was fortunate 
that, heretic as he was, he had sheltered 
himself within the shadow of a Catholic 
church. Sir Walter repeated, with much 
animation, part of the Spanish ballad of 
* Draqut’ (see Lockhart’s Collection) :— 


‘ Row, row, my slaves, quoth 
Draqut,’ &c. 


“Tle gave me a thrilling description 
of a scene which had been witnessed by 
a friend at Ehrenbreitstein — the German 
army of liberators crossing the Rhino 
after their victories. Upon the first 
gleam of the noble river, they burst forth 
into the song of ‘Am Rhein, am Rhein!’ 
They were two days crossing, during 
which the rock and the castle rang out 
to the peal of this gallant strain ; and 
even the Cossacks, as they passed over, 
caught the national enthusiasm; and, 
with the clash and clang, and the roar 
of their stormy war-music, swelled out 
the chorus of ‘ Am Rhein, am Rhein !’ 

“I was much struck with a spot, 
where we paused a few moments, and 
where Huntly Burn — the little stream 
running through the Rhymour’s Glen— 
falls down a steep bank into a sort of 
natural basin, overhung with mountain- 
ash. Sir Walter said he liked to associate 
the names of his friends with objects of 
interest in natural scenery ; and, turning 
to an old countryman - walked with 
us, desired him to make a seat there, 
and to call it by my name. I repeated 
to him the image employed by a Welsh 
poet (Aneurin) to describe the advance 
of an army: ‘ The sound of their march 
was like the surly laughter of ocean be- 
fore a storm.’ He seemed much im- 
pressed by it. He told me that Cat- 
trach’s Vale, the scene of Aneurin’s 
poem, was supposed to be in the Ettrick 
country.” 


The next passage may admit of a 
passing illustration. At the close of 
1824, Basil Hall visited Abbotsford, 
and a portion of his very interesting 
journal has been published. Iesecms 
to have gone over much of the ground 
described by Mrs. Hemans, and he 
commemorates with the same admira- 
tion Scott's faculty of anecdotical 
illustration. Thus Captain Hall’s in- 
quiry respecting the name of a spot 
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on which the sun was shining “ just 
in the line of Cowdenknowes,” brought 
forth a story about Hexel-Cleugh, the 
etymology of which long perplexed Sir 
Walter, until he accidentally stumbled 
upon a passage in a German book, 
which explained Haxa to be the old 
German term for a Druidess. Captain 
Hall gives Scoit’s history of the ardour 
and impatience with which he rushed 
into his wife’s chamber to communicate 
the important discovery. The same 
amusing writer mentions his visit, in 
the company of Scott, to the scene of 
Thomas the Rhymer’s interview with 
the Queen of the Fairies. The ma- 
gician would not permit them to enter 
the little glen, until he had kindled 
their imaginations with this story of 
romance. Nor did the charm fail of 
success. The day was cold, the path 
was muddy, the trees were leafless ; 
and yet that desolate ravine seemed to 
be invested with an absorbing in- 
fluence, and the tourists felt themselves 
treading on classic ground. Upon 
their return, in the evening, Sir Wal- 
ter entertained his guests with the 
poem on the famous adventure of 
Thomas ; and Captain Hall assures us 
that he felt at a loss to say which of 
the two was the most interesting or 
poetical; Scott's graphic history at 
Huntly Burn, or the characteristic 
ballad. 


“A few days afterwards, I walked 
with him through the Hexel’s Cleugh ; 
aname which he derives from the Ger- 
man Heae, a witch. He repeated some 
curious anecdotes of animals, of the 
habits of which he is very observant. 
He mentioned that sheep always choose 
for their sleeping-place in the pasture, a 
quarter analogous to the one whence they 
came ; for instance, that sheep from a 
western country will always sleep to- 
wards the west, and so on. He spoke 
of dogs, and of the poor Indian, who 
thinks, 

‘ Admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.’ 


He laughed and said, ‘ What a train I 
should have in the other world! There 
would be Maida, and Nimrod, and Spicy, 
and Ginger, black spirits and white, blue 
spirits and gray.’ He told me, that so 
completely did his occasional songs and 
pieces of poetry pass from his mind, 
that one day hearing a lady sing ‘ Fare- 
well, farewell, the voice you hear’ (from 
The Pirate), he admired the music ex- 
ceedingly; and, after bestowing due 
praise upon it; bethought himself; to the 
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great amusement of the company, of 
also highly complimenting the words. 
His love of music appears to me entirely 
the result of association; he is much 
interested in any air which possesses a 
national character, or has a story or strong 
feeling connected with it. I played for 
him ‘O Richard, O mon Roi!’ the 
‘ Rhine song,’ :.> ‘ Tragala Perro’ of 
the Spanish Libera.s, a Swiss ‘ Ranz des 
Vaches,’ and other music of similar cha- 
racter, to which he listened with earnest 
attention ; but I should not say he had 
naturally any strong feeling of music, 
merely as such, though he describes with 
thrilling power its effects in peculiar 
scenes and hours of public excitement. 
He took me to see the Yarrow. On our 
way, he spoke with much interest and 
respect of the high and proud feeling of 
aucestry sometimes manifested by pea- 
sant-men ; and told an affecting story of 
two brothers, descended from some noble 
family, but so reduced in circumstances 
as to be labouring for daily bread. One 
of these brothers died, anda gentleman, 
much interested in them, said to the 
survivor, ‘ You are, I know, obliged to 
struggle for your maintenance ; leave the 
care of your brother’s funeral to me.’ 
‘ No, sir,’ was the answer ; ‘ I feel your 
kindness gratefully, but we are of the 
house of ——, and, though poor and 
forlorn, my brother must sleep among his 
kindred, and it must be at the charge of 
their last descendant that he is conveyed 
there.’ Sir Walter described an amusing 
rencontre between himself and Platoff. 
They met on the Boulevards at Paris ; 
Platoff was riding, attended by several 
Cossacks; he immediately dismounted, 
ran up to Sir Walter, threw his arms 
round his neck, and kissed him.” 
ANECDOTE OF MUNGO PARK. 

“On the banks of Yarrow, I was 
shewr the house where Mungo Park, a 
native of the country, was born. Sir 
Walter, in walking along the stream one 
day came suddenly upon Park, who was 
employed, and apparently absorbed, in 
throwing stones into the water, and 
watching the bubbles that followed their 
descent. ‘ Park, what is it that thus 
engages your attention?’ asked Sir Wal- 
ter. ‘I was thinking, was the reply, 
‘how often I had thus tried to sound 
the rivers in Africa, by calculating how 
long a time had elapsed before the bub- 
bles rose to the surface.’ ‘ Then,’ said 
Scott, ‘ I know tbat you think of return- 
ing to Africa.’ ‘I do, indeed,’ was the 
answer ; ‘ but it is yet a secret.’ We 
saw Park’s name, inscribed by himself, 
in Newark Tower, to which we ascended, 
after winding along the Yarrow through 
the beautiful grounds of the Duke of 
Buccleuch.” 
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THE VOICES OF TREES. 


“ On the way back we talked a good 
deal of trees. I asked Sir Walter if 
he had not observed that every tree gives 
out its own peculiar sound to the wind. 
He said he bad, and suggested to me 
that something might be done by the 
union of music and on to imitate those 
voices of trees, giving a different measure 
and style to the oak, the pine, the wil- 
low, &c. He mentioned a Highland air 
of somewhat similar character, called 
‘ The Notes of the Sea-birds.’ 

“Lord Napier, at dinner, made some 
observations upon a recent history of the 
Peninsular war, in which the defence of 
Saragossa had been spoken of as a vain 
and lavish waste of life. I was delighted 
with the kindling animation of Sir Wal- 
ter’s look and tone, as he replied, ‘ Never 
let me hear that brave blood has been 
shed in vain! It sends a roaring voice 
down through all time!’ In the evening 
we had music. Not being able to sing, 
I read to him the words of a Béarnaise 
song on the captivity of Louis XVI. and 
Maria Antoinette in the Temple ; though 
simple even to homeliness, they affected 
him to tears, and he begged me not to 
finish them. I think the feeling of 
loyalty—chivalrous loyalty, such as must 
have existed amongst the paladins and 
preux chevaliers of old—seems the truest 
and deepest in his character; he gives 
me the idea of being born in an age too 
late for its free scope. This day has 
been —I was going to say one of the 
happiest, but I am too isolated a being 
to use that word —at least, one of the 
pleasantest and most cheerfully exciting 
of my life. I shall think again and again 
of that walk under the old solemn trees 


that hang over the mountain-stream of 


Yarrow, with Sir Walter Scott beside 
me; his voice frequently breaking out, 
as if half unconsciously, into some verse 
of the antique ballads which he repeats 
with a deep and homely pathos, One 
stanza in particular, will linger in my 
memory like music :— 
‘ His mother through the window look’d, 
With all the longing of a mother ; 
His little sister, weeping, walk’d 
The greenwood path to find her bro- 
ther, 
They sought him east, they sought him 
west, 
They sought him far with moan and 
solrow ; 
They only saw the cloud of night, 
They only heard the roar of Yarrow!” 


“ Before we retired for the night, he 
took me into the hall, and shewed me 


the spot where the imagined form of 


Byron had stood before him, ‘This hall, 
with the rich gloom shed by its deeply- 
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coloured windows, and with its antique 
suits of armour and inscriptions, all 
breathing of * the olden time,’ is truly a 
fitting scene for the appearance of so 
stately a shadow.” 


The following morning Mrs. Hemans 
bade adieu to Abbotsford, and pro- 
ceeded to Edinburgh, where she was 
welcomed by Sir David Wedderburn. 
In that most picturesque of British 
cities, she met Mrs. Grant of Laggan, 
Basil Hall, and Jeffrey, whose con- 
versation she called “ mental cham- 
pagne” of peculiarly rich flavour. Nor 
were graver occupations abandoned. 
At Edinburgh she heard the venerable 
Alison, then in the winter of his days, 
but with a countenance of solemn in- 
terest, a mellow voice, and a persuasive 
gentleness of manner that won the 
heart. The architectural and natural 
beauties of the city could not fail to 
excite her admiration. The view from 
the Calton Hill, embracing the gloomy 
masses of the Old Town, and _ the 
classic gracefulness of the New, she 
thought unparalleled. Here, too, she 
visited the “ Man of Feeling,” who 
only tottered upon the verge of life ; 
but the fire of genius still mouldered ; 
and when she alluded to the men of a 
former day—Gibbon and Robertson— 
the face shone once more. 


“* When he caught the measure wild, 
The old man raised his face and smiled, 


And lighted up his faded eye.” 


Mackenzie was a sentimentalist only 
upon paper, as all who have seen him 
in the historical picture of Mr, Lock- 
hart, will remember. 

Mrs. Hemans had scarcely recovered 
from the tumultuous excitement of her 
Scottish progress, before she made an 
incursion into the glens of Westmore- 
land. The “ Poet of the Lakes” re- 
ceived her with unaffected kindness. 
Driving up to a “ lovely cottage-like 
building,” almost concealed by roses 
and ivy, a“ benignant old man” greeted 
her in the porch. This was Words- 
worth. Of his appearance and man- 
ner she gives a pleasing sketch :— 


“There is an almost patriarchal sim- 
plicity about him—an absence of all pre- 
tension. All is free, unstudied — 


‘ The river, winding at its own sweet 
will,’ 
in his manner and conversation. There 


is more of impulse about him than | 
had expected ; but in other respects I 
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see much that I should have looked for 
in the poet of meditative life ; frequently 
his head droops, his eyes half close, and 
he seems buried in quiet depths of 
thought.” 


The author of the Excursion sur- 
rendered a large portion of his time to 
his visitor; a mark, according to De 
Quincy, of peculiar consideration, 
Sometimes he would saunter with her 
through his shady grounds, and talk of 
Spenser and the elder poets; or read 
sloud his own *f Laodamia” and * Tin- 
tern Abbey ;” or lead her pony through 
the secluded vales of Grasmere and 
Rydal. During one of these poetical 
pilgrimages, while the solitude was 
sweetened by the music of birds, Mrs. 
Ilemans observed, that a richer har- 
mony might pervade nature, than 
mortal ears are permitted to perceive, 
Iler campanion replied in the lines of 
Milton ;— 


“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the 
earth 

Unseen, both when we wake and when 
we sleep,” 


After remaining at Rydal Mount for 
a fortnight, Mrs. ilemans retired to a 
cottage in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, appropriately styled Dove Nest, 
and subsequently sketched by the 
glowing pencil of Professor Wilson ;— 


“On the nearer side of these hills is 
seen, stretching far off to lofty regions, 
Ifill Bell, and High Street conspicuous 
over the rest; the long vale of Trout. 
breck, with its picturesque cottages, 
‘in numbers without number, num- 
berless,’ and all its gable pines and 
sycamores ; on the further side, that most 
sylvan of all sylvan mountains, where 
lately the Hemans warkied her native 
wood-notes wild in her poetic bower, 
fitly called Dove Nest; and beyond 
Kirkstone Fells and Rydal Head, mag- 
nifioent giants looking westward to the 
Langdale Pikes,— 


‘ The last that parley with the setting 
sun,” 

Passing over her second visit to 
Scotland, we are now to accompany 
Mrs, Hemans to Dublin, where her 
brother, Major Brown, was already 
settled ; but, before we cross the chan- 
nel, the reader may be pleased with a 
single anecdote from her correspondence 
of this period. At Liverpool she visited 
*‘ old Mr. Roscoe,” whom she described 
as “a delightful old man, with a fine 
Roman style of head, which he had 
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adorned,” she writes, “ with a green 
velvet cap to receive me in, because, 
as he said, he knew I always admired 
him in it, Altogether, ” put me 
rather in mind of one of Rembrandt’s 
pictures; and as he sat in his quiet 
study, surrounded by busts, and books, 
and flowers, and with a beautiful cast 
of Canova’s Psyche in the back- 
ground, I thought that a painter who 
wished to make old age look touching 
and venerable, could not have had a 
better subject.” 

Arriving at Dublin, at the close of 
April 1834, Mrs. Hemans proceeded 
to the residence of her brother near 
Kilkenny. Among the scenes that 
afforded her the liveliest gratification 
was the abode of Mrs. Tighe, the ac- 
complished authoress of Psyche. The 
tomb of the poetess has been decorated 
by the chisel of Flaxman. In the 
autumn of 1831, Mrs. Hemans returned 
to Dublin, and took up her abode in 
Upper Pembroke Street. Among those 
who received her with friendly atten- 
tion, should be named Archbishop 
Whately and Mr. Blanco White. In- 
stead of lingering, however, upon her 
town-life, and the wonderful perform- 
ances of Paganini, we prefer to ac- 
company her in a little excursion in the 
county of Wicklow. The following 
landscape is in her best manner; some- 
what affected, but glowing and beauti- 
ful. She had been welcomed into the 
mountain-region with a storm that gave 
her “the dripping locks of a mer- 
maid ;” but the desolation of the place 
was not unrelieved. 


“In the midst of my annoyances,” 
she writes, ‘‘ from this rain and storm, [ 
was strack by one beautiful effect upon 
the hills ; it was produced by a rainbow 
diving down into a gloomy mountain- 
pass, which it seemed really to flood 
with its coloyred glory, I could not 
help thinking that it was like our religion, 
piercing and carrying brightness into the 
depth of sorrow and of the tomb, All 
the rest of the scene around that one 
illumined spot was wrapt in the most 
lowering darkness. The day before yes- 
terday, we visited the Vale of the Seven 
Churches and Lake Glendalough; the 
day was one of a kind I like — soft, still, 
and gray—such as makes the earth appear 
‘a pensive, but a happy place.’ I was 
a little disappointed in the scenery. I 
think it possesses much more for the 
imagination than the eye, though there 
are certainly some striking points of 
view, particularly that where a round 
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tower of other days rises amidst the 
remains of three churches, the principal 
one of which (considered, I find, as 
quite the Holy of Holies) is thickly 
surrounded with tombs. I was also 
ory with a little wild waterfall, quite 
uried among the trees. Its many cas- 
cades fell into pools of a dark green 
er and in one of these [ 
observed what seemed to me a remark- 
able effect. The body of water threw 
itself into its deep bed with scarcely 
any spray, and left an almost smooth and 
clear surface ; through which, as ifthrough 
ice, I saw its foamy clouds rising and 
working tumultuously from beneath.” 


The intelligence of Miss Jewsbury’s 
death (then Mrs. Fletcher) reached Mrs. 
Hemans in the summer of 1834. Her 
own health was in a shattered con- 
dition ; and a severe cold, caught in 
the gardens of the Dublin Society, 
brought on a painful attack of ague, 
which left her debilitated constitution 
a prey to a low hectic fever, under 
whose insidious influence she gradu- 
ally wasted away. Dr. Whately, with 
considerate friendship, having offered 
to the invalid the use of their country 
seat, she seemed, for a season, to 
revive ; her fever lost its violence, and 
the pain in her head entirely quitted 
her. The calm of religious feeling 
grew lovelier, as the hour of night 
drew on. 


“ T would,” she wrote to a friend, “ I 
could convey to you the deep feelings of 
repose and thankfulness with which I 
lay on Friday evening, gazing from my 
sofa upon a sunset sky of the richest 
suffusions — silvery, green, and amber, 
kindling into the most glorious tints of 
the burning rose. I felt its holy beauty 
sinking through my inmost being, with 
an influence drawing me nearer and 
nearer to God. The stillness here is 
exquisite ; broken only by the occasional 
notes of the robin, one of which faithful 
birds yesterday paid us a visit.” 


Meanwhile the machinery of life 
was moving with increased difficulty ; 
a single letter exhausted her; she re- 
turned to Dublin to die. Her time 
was passed between her bed and her 
couch. But in this dreary path of her 
journey, the Pillar of Fire did not 
forsake her. Though the present might 
be shadowed, the future was full of 
light. Hope and Faith — sweetest of 
friends!—broughit flowers to the cham- 
ber of sickness. Her intervals of ease 
were hours in Paradise; no poetry, 
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she said, could express the visions of 
blessedness that illuminated her fancy. 
Her relative, at once her biographer 
and her nurse, has described her last 
days with touching beauty, simplicity, 
and grace. We cannot refrain from 
quoting one passage :— 


“ Her thoughts reverted frequently 
to the days of childhood ; to the old 
house by the sea-shore ; the mountain 
rambles; the haunts and the books 
which had formed the delight of her 
girlish years. One evening, whilst her 
sister was sitting by her bed-side, a 
yellow gleam from the setting sun, which 
streamed through the half-closed shutters, 
produced a uliar effect.on the wall, 
exactly similar to what used to be ob- 
served at sunset in their old school- 
room at Gwrych. They both remarked 
the circumstance, and what a gush of 
recollections was thus called forth; yet 
in all, save that streak of light, how 
different were the two scenes! The one, 
a chamber of sickness in a busy city, its 
windows (for a back room had been 
chosen for the sake of quietness) looking 
down into a dull court; the other, a 
cheerful apartment in an old country- 
house, every thing about it bespeaking 
the presence of happy childhood, and the 
wide, pleasant window, opening out upon 
fresh green fields; beyond them the 
silver sea; and far in the west, the sun 
sinking behind the dark, bold promontory 
of Orme’s Head.” 


In the wreck of her physical strength, 
and amid all the sufferings of disease, 
it was delightful to see that her in- 
tellectual faculties continued clear and 
vigorous. Iler memory had lost no- 
thing of its power. She would lie, we 
are told, for hours repeating to herself 
chapters from the Bible, or pages from 
Wordsworth; all that she had read 
seemed then to revive before her eyes. 
The enchantments of fancy lived again ; 
and Imagination built up, in cloudless 
splendour, all the columns of its radiant 
architecture. But chiefly rural images 
soothed her mind; and the tranquil 
waters of thought, so to speak, reflected 
the shadow of every flower, and every 
leafy bough. The authoress of Our 
Village received her warmest acknow- 
ledgments. She desired that Miss 
Mitford might be informed “ how 
often some of her sweet woodland 
scenes rose up before her, as in a 
camera-obscura, filling the dark room 
with pleasant rural sights; with the 
scent of the new-mown hay, or the 
fresh fern and the soothing sound of 
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waters.” As the spring came nigher and 

nigher, the May-time shone more softly 
into her heart, and she loved to have 
Gilpin’s Forest Scenery and Bucke’s 
Harmonies of Nature lying open on 
her bed; the poems of Mr. Bowles, 
and Mr. Willmott’s Lives of the En- 
glish Sacred Poets, are also mentioned 
as “ having been peculiarly pleasing to 
her” at this period. On Sunday, the 
26th of April, she drew the last notes 
from her harp in a Sabbath Sonnet, 
lovely in itself, and infinitely affecting 
from the remembrance that she had 
already begun to descend into the 
Valley of Shadows. She still, how- 
ever, struggled on; shining with the 
same mild lustre of Christian meek- 
ness, until upon Saturday, the 16th of 
May, 1835, she closed her eyes upon 
the anguish of life, only to open them 
beneath the rays of immortality. All 
of the poet that was mortal sleeps in a 
vault of St. Anne’s Church, in Dublin; 
and Wordsworth has recorded her de- 
parture in that elegy which he con- 
secrated to the names of some of her 
famous contemporaries :— 


“ Mourn rather for that holy spirit, 
Sweet as the spring, as ocean deep ; 
For her who, ere her summer faded, 
Has sunk into a breathless sleep.”’ 


Ilaving mentioned Mrs. Hemans in 
connexion with the Picturesque School, 
we may, with some advantage, take a 
brief glance at its character and pro- 
gress. 

Among the countless beauties of the 
Homeric poems, picturesque descrip- 
tion occupies, we think, a minor place. 
Nelson Coleridge has pointed out their 
real characteristics —truth, good sense, 
rapidity, and variety. Wafted along those 
crystal streams of thought, we are de- 
lighted with glowing landscapes, and 
splendid pageants, and domestic in- 
teriors; but all seem to be the un- 
adorned offspring of an _ invention, 
facile and liberal as Nature herself. 
Pictures of surpassing sweetness con- 
tinually present themselves, but differ- 
ing widely from the illuminated paint- 
ings of Spenser or Ariosto. Whatever 
in the external world the author of the 
Iliad beheld, he saw in a cloudless 
atmosphere, and delineated without 
variation or embellishment. The verses 
carry a moral, but it is deeply im- 
bedded in the heart of the story. 
Sometimes, however, he dips his pencil 
in softer colours, and appears to an- 
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ticipate the refinements of the Pic- 
turesque School. Many of his battle- 
scenes would be embraced by this 
category. Every one remembers the 
noble lines in the thirteenth book of 
the Iliad :— 

Oces Vapsedsy 
auyn xaAxtin, xopubwy aro Aaumoptvawy 
bwennmy Th VeOTUNXTWY, Taxtwy TE Pativwy, 
texoptvay apvdis* 


and that charming description in the 
fifth book, where Minerva, arming 
herself for the battle, allows her varie- 


gated garment to fall upon the floor of 
heaven :— 


TltrAoy pty xarsytuty savev wargos ia” 
oudss, 

ToOixiAov, OY oR AUTH Womouro nas aus 
xieriv. 


Here the contrast between the richness 
of her peaceful apparel, and her gorge- 
ous armour, her tempestuous A'gis, 
her golden helm, and her ponderous 
spear, produces a surprising effect upon 
the beholder. This passage, if we are 
to believe Eustathius, was, in ancient 
days, distinguished by a particular 
mark, to denote its pre-eminent beauty. 
To the same order may be assigned 
the spectral appearance in the Odyssey 
(by some critics rejected) of Hercules 
to Ulysses, where the poet, while he 
conducts the reader among the shadows 
of the dead, lights up the gloom by an 
allusion to the Elysian festivals, the 
lovely Hebe, and the golden-footed 
Juno. This is like the silver seat 
which Spenser gives Proserpine in the 
dark residence of Pluto. In the Ho- 
meric hymns, to which modern criti- 
cism seems to concur in awarding a 
More recent date, we have several 
instances of description, essentially 
picturesque. The arraying of the child 
Apollo in white robes, fastened by a 
girdle of gold, is one; the Hymn of 
Venus is full of it; the whole poem 
breathes the ambrosia of her favourite 
haunts in the bowers of Cyprus. It 
will be sufficient to refer to the sur- 
prise of Anchises, when, awaking from 
his slumber, he recognises the shining 
bosom and radiant eyes of the goddess 
—dsenvre nas oupara xar’ Adgodirns — 
and turns aside his head, and covers 
his face with his garment. Lucretius, 
while he caught the Greek spirit, has 
transfused it into Latin song, with 
exquisite brilliancy and life, in those 
famous lines which we shall extract 
for the sake of accompanying them 
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with a translation by Mr. Whewell, 
who has prefixed them to his chapter 
on the “ Discovery of Laws of Magnetic 


LUCRETIUS. 

** Effice, ut interea fera munera militial, 

Per maria ac terras omneis sopita quies- 
cant. 

Nam tu sola potes tranquilla pace juvare 

Mortales: quoniam belli fera munera 
Mavors 

Armipotens regit, in gremium qui sepe 
tuum se 

Rejicit, eterno devictus vulnere amoris ; 

Atque ita suspiciens tereti cervice reposta, 

Pascit amore avidos inhians in te, Dea, 
visus, 

Eque tuo pendent resupini spiritus ore.” 


Hesiod is sometimes picturesque in 
a high degree. The Argonautics of 
Apollonius also contain many touches 
of this delicate grace. Some of the 
loveliest features of his muse are re- 
flected in the verse of Virgil. Le him- 
self has only received the cold compli- 
ments of unfriendly criticism. Longinus 
dismissed him with a testimonial that 
he never sank — arrwros ; and Quincti- 
lian, with a pleasant air of patronage, 


APOLLONIUS. 


Te psy ix” axgoraruc: wodwy sxorigdsy 
sespevecs 

viv atoms eriguyas (urya bapeBos 
soba). 

Nevesiass Pordercs Siavyses. audi ds vaeross 

Neruros 6 vraroi xaos auysvos tvba mas 
vb 

nvavics DoveovTo Mita avons wWeipats 

Lib. i. v. 220. 


Not less poetical is the description 
of the mantle of Jason, and the com- 
parison of him to a star rising over the 
house, and watched with eager delight 
by the wondering maidens. The same 
sense of beauty, viewed in connexion 
with the eye, characterises almost uni- 
versally the style of Apollonius ; and 
his pencil has been copied by great 
masters in the art of colour. Milton’s 
description of Adam—to take a pro- 
minent example—with hyacinthine 
locks clustering round his forehead, 
has been retraced to the Greek poet, 
who paints Apollo with golden tresses 
flowing in clusters about his temples. 
Warton has remarked, that the epithet 
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Phenomena,” having, however, care- 
fully omitted the picturesque circum- 
stances :-— 


WIHEWELL, 
“© charming goddess! whose myste. 
rious sway 
The unscen hosts of earth and sky obey ; 
To whom, though cold and hard to all 
besides, 
The Iron God by strong affeetion glides, 
Flings himself eager to thy close embrace, 
And bends his head to gaze upon thy 
face.” 


adds that his work is not to be despised 
—non contemnendum opus. We has 
accordingly been little read ; the mine 
has not been often explored. But they 
who have had the courage to dig, have 
found gold. Good Mr. Fawkes has 
shewn, in defiance of Mickle, that the 
famous apparition in Camoens was 
most probably suggested by the ap- 
pearance of the ghost of Sthenelus. 
Still more picturesque is the following : 


PAWKES. 

“ They, when on tip-toe raised, in act to 
fly, 

Like the light-pinion’d vagrants of the 
sky, 

Waved their dark wings, and, wondrous 
to behold, 

Display’d each plume, distinct with drops 
of gold ; 

While down their backs, of bright ce- 
rulean hue, 

Loose in the wind their wanton tresses 
flew.” 


Borgvosyess Stamps the imitation. Milton 
translated the word. Compare this de- 
scription with the crinitus and intonsus 
of Virgil and Tibullus, applied to the 
same god. With equal grace, he in- 
troduces the comparison of Jason and 
Medea gazing, love-smitten, upon each 
other, to two stately trees upon the 
brow of the mountain, which remain 
motionless until the wind agitates their 
boughs. JEschylus is a picturesque 
writer; so is Sophocles; s0, es- 
pecially is Euripides. And if we 
were to turn to the prose authors of 
Greece, we should find in Herodotus, 
Plato, and Xenophon, specimens of 
uncommon excellence. Among the 
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Latins, Livy is pre-eminent. His work 

might be cael the Pictorial History 

of Rome. Ue was the Virgil of prose. 

The Aneid is, indeed, distinguished by 

the same lactea ubertas, which critics 

discover in the narratives of the histo- 

tian. The Latin epic presents more 

exquisite compositions—to employ an 

artistical word—than any poem in any 

language. We will only mention the 

account of the death of Dido :— 

“ Nondum illi flavum Proserpina vertice 
crinem 

Abstulerat, Stygioque caput damnaverat 
Orco. 

Ergo Iris croceis per celum roscida 
pennis, 

Mille trahens varios adverso sole colores, 

Devolat, et supra caput adstitit: Hunc 
ego Diti 

Sacrum jussa fero, teque isto corpore 

solyo.”—En., b. iv. 704. 


We might bring several exquisite 
passages from Claudian and Horace, to 
illustrate our remarks ; and especially 
from that later school of the South, 
which rose at the Italian Athens. 
But we hasten, in briefly noticing some 
of our own poets, to deseend to the 
works of Ilemans. And in such a re- 
view, it is impossible not to turn with 
peculiar enthusiasm to the page of 
Spenser. Every one has heard the anec- 
dote of Pope reading acanto of the Fuery 
Queen to an old lady, who told him that 
he seemed to have been leading her 
through a gallery of pictures. The 
philosophy of Schlegel would not have 
suggested a juster or a happier criticism. 
Spenser is only the magician when he 
paints. Nor should Pope himself be 
denied the possession of the picturesque 
faculty. The story in Spence entitles 
us to claim it for bim. fn the Epistle 
to Abelard, the power appears abun- 
dantly. Look at the monastery :— 
“In these lone walls (their days eternal 

bound), 
These moss-grown domes, with spiry 
turrets crown'd, 
Vhere awful arches make a noonday 
night, 
And the dim windows shed a solemn 
light.” 
And again :— 
‘ The darksome pines that o’er yon rocks 
reclined 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow 
wind.” 
And once more, in the couplet where 
she anticipates the future pilgrimage of 
wandering lovers :— 
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“ To Paraclete’s white walls and silver 
springs.” 

We venture to call Dryden a pic- 
turesque writer, even against the judg- 
ment of Wordsworth, who has affirmed 
that whenever Virgil can be said to 
have had an eye on his object, then 
Dryden always spoils the passage. 
We might, indeed, confront the author 
of the Excursion with the author of 
Marmion upon this point; but the 
most conclusive refutation will be fur- 


nished by an extract from Theodore and 
Honoria :— 


** While listening to the murmuring leaves 
he stood, 

More than a mile immersed within the 
wood, 

At once the wind was laid ; the whisper- 
ing sound 

Was dumb ; a rising earthquake shook 
the ground ; 

A sudden horror seized his giddy head, 

And his ears tinkled, and his colour fled. 

Nature was in alarm! Some danger nigh 

Seem’d threaten'd, though unseen to mor- 
tal eye. 

Unused to fear, he summoned all his 
soul, 

And stood collected in himself, and 
whole : 

Not long 





Let us add the eulogies of two of 
Our sweetest poets. Gray assured 
Beattie, that if his verses offered any 
thing of value, he was mainly indebted 
for it to Dryden; and Cowper has 
briefly compared him with Pope, not 
without a visible preference of “ glo- 
rious John.” With the unwearied ap- 
plication of a Flemish painter, he says, 
who draws a shrimp with the most 
minute exactness, Pope had the genius 
of one of the first masters. “ But I 
admire Dryden most, who has suc- 
ceeded by dint of mere genius, and in 
spite of a laziness and carelessness, 
almost peculiar to himself. His faults 
are those of a great man; and his 
beauties are such, at least sometimes, 
as Pope, with all his touching and 
retouching, could never equal.” 

Akenside abounds in picturesque 
lines: such are the descriptions of 
Peace crowning with olive the gate of 
Honour, while the wings of Innocence 
and Love protect the scene ; the Muses 
scattering, as they rose, their garlands 
from Vauclusa, to the myrtle borders 
of Arno, and the shore of Parthenope ; 
Wisdom embracing the family of Arts; 
the silver clouds skirting the sun. In 
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this spirit, also, Warton portrayed the 
magical operations of memory, in peo- 
pling the dungeon with the pageant of 
chivalry ; or waking the vernal land- 
seape, in all its bloom, upon the twi- 
light wall. His Pleasures of Melancholy 
are throughout picturesque. We follow 
him to the moss-grown piles of the 
ruined abbey, when the moon, through 
the western window, 


** Pours her long level rule of streaming 
light ;” 

or wander up the glimmering cloisters ; 
or muse with Spenser in the house of 
Busyrane. His fine inscription at 
Ansley Hall contains a stanza of re- 
markable beauty. Ile describes him- 
self, seated in a studious nook, ponder- 
ing, in the fading light, over some book, 
*« brass-emboss’d ”— 


“ Portray’d with many a holy deed 

Of martyrs, crown’d with heavenly meed ; 
Then, as my taper waxes dim, 

Chant, ere I sleep, my measured hymn ; 
And, at the close, the gleam behold 

Of parting wings, bedropt with gold.” 


But, perhaps, his picturesque power 
developed itself with the greatest suc- 
cess, in the famous verses on Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ painted window at New Col- 
lege. The subject chimed in with his 
frame of thought. 


“ For when again I view thy chaste 
design, 

The just proportion, and the genuine 
line ; 

Those native portraitures of Attic art, 

That from the lucid surface seem to 
start ; 

Those tints, that steal no glory from the 
day ; 

Nor usk the sun to lend his streaming 
ray ; 

The doubtful radiance of contending dyes, 

That oye t mingle, yet distinctly rise ; 

*Twixt light and shade, the transitory 
strife ; 

The feature blooming with immortal life ; 

The stole in casual foldiugs taught to 
flow, 

Not with ambition’s ornaments to glow ; 

The tread majestic, end the beaming eye, 

That, lifted, speaks its commerce with the 
sky ; 

Heaven's emanation gleaming mild 

Over the mean cradle of the Virgin’s 
child.” 


If we were to delineate the poetical 
character of Warton by a single epithet, 
it would be by the word piciuresque.* 
He saw every thing through a coloured 
medium. Mr. Mitford says, happily, 
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that his poetry affords us no insight 
into the character of the man — that the 
artist alone is visible; and that, con- 
sequently, his compositions must be 
deemed defective (to adopt the lan- 
guage of Alison), in proportion as the 
expression of the art is more striking 
than the expression of the subject. 
In his descriptive poetry he imitated 
Milton; but it “ was Julio Romano 
copying Raphael.” lis landscapes 
sparkle with a poetical sunshine ; and 
some of his sketches are inimitably 
vivid. Like Virgil, he often composes 
his pictures with exquisite grace. Of 
this kind is the representation, in the 
ode upon the 1st of April, of the lark 
singing upward through the melting 
rainbow :— 

“ Fraught with a transient frozen shower, 
If a cloud should haply lower, 

Sailing o’er the landscape dark, 

Mute on a sudden is the lark ; 

But when gleams the sun again 

O’er the pearl-besprinkled plain, 

And from behind his watery vail 

Looks through the thin descending hail ; 
She mounts, and lessening to the sight, 
Salutes the blithe return of light, 

And high her tuneful track pursues 
Through the rainbow's melting hues.” 


Akenside employed the pencil in a 
similar manner. Thus, in the charm- 
ing simile of the rainbow, in the second 
book of the Pleasures of Imagination— 


« As when a cloud 

Of gath'ring hail, with limpid crusts of 
ice 

Inclosed, and obvious to the beaming 
sun, 

Collects his large effulgence, straight the 
heavens 

With equal flames present on either hand 

The radiant visage, Persia stands at gaze 

Appall’d, and on the brink of Ganges 
doubts 

The snowy-vested seer, in Mithra’s name, 

To which the fragrance of the south shall 
rise, 

To which his warbled orisons ascend.” 


Dyer, with a purer fancy than War- 
ton, seems, like him, to have loved the 
picturesque. Read his description of 
the sheep plunged in the stream : — 
“With his white flakes that glisten 

through the tide.” 

Of an autumnal landscape, at night :— 
«« The many-coloured evening sinks be- 

hind 
The purple woods and hills ; and opposite 
Rises, full-orbed, the silver harvest-moon, 
To light the wearied farmer, late a-field 
His scattered sheaves collecting.” 
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Or, lastly, of a calm sea, unagitated by 

any wind, and lighted up by the setting 

sun :— 

** With easy course 

The vessels glide, unless their speed be 
stopped 

By dead calms, that oft lie on those 
smooth seas, 

While every zephyr sleeps. Then the 
shrouds drop ; 

The downy feather on the cordage hung 

Moves not ; the flat sea shines like yellow 
gold 

Fused in the fire ; or like the marble floor 

Of some old temple wide ; but where so 
wide, 

In old or later time, its marble floor 

Did ever temple boast as this, which 

here 


Spreads its bright level many a league 
around ?” 


These verses are often referred to, 
for the remarkable adaptation of the 
versification to express the impeded 
motion of the vessel upon a calm ocean ; 
but we quote them merely for their pic- 
turesque beauty. The simile of the old 
temple, in the eighth line, is admirable. 

Gray is another poet whose name 
cannot be omitted from the list. Nor 
was the picturesque power of his pen- 
cil confined to verse. Take his account 
of a sunrise in autumn, contained ina 
letter to his friend, Mr. Nicholls :— 
“T set out one morning before five 
o'clock, the moon shining through a 
dark and misty autumnal air, and got 
to the sea-coast tine enough to be at 
the sun’s levee. I saw the clouds and 
dark vapours open gradually to right 
and left, rolling over one another in 
great smoky wreaths, and the tide (as 
it flowed gently in upon the sand) first 
whitening, then slightly tinged with gold 
and blue ; and, all at once, a little line 
of insufferable brightness, that (before I 
can write these five words) was grown 
to half an orb, and now to a whole one, 
too glorious to be distinctly seen.” 
This may be compared with Words- 
worth’s glorious picture of sunrise. 

It is the obvious fault of what we 
have called the picturesque style, to 
degenerate into cold abstraction, to in- 
twoduce a kind of stage propriety and 
theatrical decoration, at once adverse 
to genuine emotion, and repulsive of 
all our finer sympathies. It has been 
so with many Italian poets, and with 
many of our own. We too often pine 
in vain for the home-scenery of life ; 
for the field-path ; the embowered cot- 
tage; the glimmering thatch; the 
VOL, XXI, NO. CXXI. 
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moonlit garden; and all the charac- 
teristic features of the affections. 
When one of the elder Stoics was 
informed of a sudden calamity which 
had overwhelmed a neighbour, his only 
reply was, Ts wees sus;—- What is that 
to me? The reader of the authors, 
to whom we have alluded, often feels 
the same question rising to his lips. 
No chord of sensibility has been struck ; 
his eye alone has been addressed. 
When the pageant fades, the impres- 
sion dies. Beattie failed in this parti- 
cular ; and Gray ventured to notice the 
error. ‘ What weighs most with me,” 
he wrote to him, in allusion to the 
Minstrel, “ it will throw more of 
action, pathos, and interest into your 
design, which already abounds in re- 
flection and sentiment. As to descrip- 
tion, I have always thought that it 
made the most graceful ornament of 
poetry, but never ought to make the 
subject.” In like manner, Joseph War- 
ton praised Denham for making his 
landscapes subservient and, as it were, 
introductory to a moral. There are 
some very interesting observations on 
this subject in Goethe's conversations 
with Eckerman. The world, said that 
famous writer, is so rich, and life is so 
manifold, that suitable occasions for 
poems can never be wanting. But all 
little pieces should be, in the true sense 
of the word, Gell genheits-gedichte ; 
arising out of, and intimately connected 
with, some real incident of human ex- 
istence ; they must be rooted in reality. 
Of poems, he added, that were con- 
jured out of the air, he thought nothing. 
This was valuable criticism from the au- 
thor of one of the wildest visions of poet- 
ical romance; of a tale, more wonder- 
ful than Thalaba or Kehama. We think 
that Mrs. Hemans might have submit- 
ted several of her smaller compositions 
to the judgment of the bard of Weimar. 
Her accomplished critic, Lord Jeffrey 
(and no critic ever possessed a clearer 
eyesight, though limited in its range), 
has ingeniously unfolded and eulogised 
that fine accord which she has esta- 
blished “ between the world of sense 
and of soul;” the union of emotion 
within, with splendid symbols without. 
“ Almost all her poems,” he observes, 
“are rich with fine descriptions, and 
studded over with images of visible 
beauty. But these are never idle orna- 
ments ; all her pomps have a meaning; 
and her flowers and her gems are ar- 
ranged, as they are said to be among 
L 
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Eastern lovers, so as to speak the lan- 
guage of passion. This is peculiarly 
remarkable in some little pieces, which 
seem at first sight to be purely descrip- 
tive, but are soon found to tell upon 
the heart with a deep moral and pa- 
thetic impression. But it is a truth 
nearly as conspicuous in the greater 
part of her productions ; where we 
scarcely meet with any striking senti- 
ment that is not ushered in by some 
such symphony of external nature, and 
scarcely a lovely picture that does not 
serve as a foreground to some deep or 
lofty emotion.” Of these remarks, 
which perfectly express our own feel- 
ings, the philosophy and the elegance 
are equal. It may not be uninteresting, 
however, to pursue the inquiry a little 
further. 

Bishop Hurd (the earliest philoso- 
phical critic in our language) has 
treated this subject with bis accus- 
tomed ingenuity and subtlety of ana- 
lysis. He shews that the poet’s tongue 
is to be the interpreter of the soul ; 


“* The Bird’s Release. 


[The Indians of Bengal, and of the coast 
of Malabar, bring cages filled with 
birds to the graves of their friends, 
over which they set the birds at liberty. 
This custom is alluded to in the de- 
scription of Virginia’s funeral.—See 
Paul and Virginia.] 


Go forth, for she is gone! 
With the golden light of her wavy hair, 
She is gone to the fields of the viewless 
air ; 
She hath left her dwelling lone ! 
Her voice hath pass’d away ! 
it hath pass’d away like a summer breeze, 
When it leaves the hills for the far blue 
seas, 
Where we may not trace its way. 


Go forth, and like her be free ! 
With thy radiant wing and thy glancing 
eye, 
Thou hast all the range of the sunny sky : 
And what is our grief to thee ? 


Is it aught even to her we mourn ? 
Doth she look on the tears by her kindred 
shed? 
Doth she rest with the flowers o’er her 
gentle head, 
Or float, on the light wind borne ? 


We know not—but she is gone ! 
Her step from the dance, her voice from 
the song, 
And the smile of her eye from the festal 
throng — 
She hath left her dwelling lone ! 
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and that, whatever may be the cha- 
racter or situation of the persons whom 
he portrays, he has only to look inward 
for counsel and advice. The darkest 
mystery of human feeling will be un- 
folded at the shrine of his owh heart. 
He here only enlarges and carries out, 
as he acknowledges, the rhetorical pre- 
cept of Quinctilian, that the credibility 
of a story will depend upon the judg- 
ment of our own mind respecting it 
—credibilis erit narratio ante omnia, si 
priuns consuluerimus nostrum animwn, 
nequid nature dicamus adversum. By 
departing from this law of nature, 
Corneille introduced a false principle 
into the drama of France. To present 
yictures of life was not his desire. 
Beattie has acutely suggested, that his 
tragedies were constructed with a single 
eye to admiration. They were epics in 
dialogue. But we are wandering from 
our poetess ; and accordingly hasten to 
illustrate what we have ventured to ad- 
vance upon authority so distinguished, 
by the following poems :— 


“ The Messenger Bird. 


[Some of the native Brazilians pay great 
veneration to a certain bird that sings 
mournfully in the night-time. They 
say it is a messenger which their de. 
ceased friends and relations have sent, 
and that it brings them news from the 
other world...See Picart’s Ceremonies 
and Religious Customs.] 


Thou art come from the spirit’s land, 
thou bird ! 
Thou art come from the spirit’s land! 
Through the dark pine grove let thy voice 
be heard, 
And tell of the shadowy band ! 


We know that the bowers are green and 
fair 
In the light of that summer shore ; 
And we know that the friends we have 
lost are there : 
They are there—and they weep no 
more ! 


And we know they have quenched their 
fever’s thirst 
From the Fountain of youth ere now ; 
For there must the stream in its freshness 
burst 
Which none may find below ! 


And we know that they will not be lured 
to earth 
From the land of deathless flowers, 
By the feast, or the dance, or the song of 
mirth, 
Though their hearts were once with 
ours : 
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When the waves at sunset shine, 
We may hear thy voice, amidst thousands 
more, 
In the scented woods of our glowing 
shore ; 
But we shall not know ’tis thine ! 


Even so with the loved one flown ! 
Her smile in the starlight may wander by, 
Her breath may be near in the wind’s low 


sigh 
Around us — but all unknown. 


Go forth, we have loosed thy chain ! 
We may deck thy cage with the richest 
flowers 
Which the bright day rears in our Eastern 
bowers, 
But thou wilt not be lured again. 


Even thus may the summer pour 
All fragrant things on the land’s green 
breast, 
And the glorious earth like a bride be 
dress’d ; 
But it wins her back no more !” 


We think that every one must be 
delighted with the graceful beauty of 
these little poems ; and especially with 
the skill that brings home to the heart 
these romantic superstitions, and makes 
the flowers of fancy the emblems of 


truth, We have selected them for 
that reason alone; because produc- 
tions of greater general excellence 
might be extracted from these vo- 
lumes. Nor will our readers fail to 
note the delicacy of the transitions, or 
the harmonious connexion of the orna- 
ments with the theme. It was plea- 
santly observed, we think, by Addison, 
that he had seen a hero compared, in 
the same page, to a thunderbolt, a lion, 
and the ocean ; and that, through bad 
management, it happened that the 
thunderbolt overflowed its banks, the 
lion darted through the skies, and the 
sea rolled out of the Lybian desert. 
From these absurdities of composition, 
the poetry of Mrs. Hemans is remark- 
ably free. The eyes of her judgment are 
usually undazzled by the treasures of 
her imagination. Her illustrations are 
recommended by an unity of character, 
though differing, as they ought, in co- 
lour and expression. One image sheds 
light upon another; one thought re- 
lieves another. The pearl softens the 
emerald in her crown. Nor is this 
harmony of arrangement a common 
endowment. Itis not always that we 
see Taste leading Fancy. ‘Too often, 
like the magical illusions of the Sici- 
lian wave, the intellectual Morgana 
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Though they sat with us by the night- 
fire's blaze, 
And bent with us the bow, 
And heard the tales of our fathers’ days, 
Which are told to others now! =~ 


But tell us, thou bird of the solemn strain, 
Can those who have loved forget ? 

We call—and they answer not again : 
Do they love —do they love us yet? 


Doth the warrior think of his brother 
there, 
And the father of his child ? 
And the chief, of those that were wont 
to share 
His wanderings through the wild? 


We call them far through the silent night, 
And they speak not from cave or hill : 
We know, thou bird! that their land is 
bright ; 
But say, do they love there still?” 





reflects her fantastic visions on the 
mind ; and gorgeous edifices, and 
glittering towers, and sunny branches, 
and green arcades, play in bright 
confusion before the eye—splendid, 
as they are evanescent. Ter diction, 
perchance, may be too laboured, and 
the expressions too brilliant ; but 
though we may not be able to say, 
with the Roman critic, “ Sanguine 
et viribus nitet,” yet, undoubtedly, 
the thoughts are neither weak nor 
unworthy. Take another exquisite 
specimen :— 


“ The Palm-Tree. 


It waved not through an Eastern sky, 
Beside a fount of Araby ; 

It was not fann’d by southern breeze 
In some green isle of Indian seas ; 
Nor did its graceful shadow sleep 
O’er stream of Afric, lone and deep. 


But fair the exiled palm-tree grew 
’ Midst foliage of no kindred hue ; 
Through the laburnum’s dropping gold 
Rose the light shaft of orient mould ; 
And Europe’s violets, faintly sweet, 
Purpled the moss-beds at its feet. 


Strange look’d it there! 
stream’d 

Where silvery waters near it gleam’d ; 

The lime-bough lured the honey-bee 

To murmur by the desert’s tree ; 

And showers of snowy roses made 

A lustre in its fanlike shade. 


The willov 


There came an eve of festal hours — 
Rich music fill’d that garden’s bowers: 
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Lamps, that from flowering branches 
hung, 

On sparks of dew soft colour flung ; 

And bright forms glanced—a fairy show— 

Under the blossoms to and fro. 


But one, a lone one, ’midst the throng, 
Seem’d reckless all of dance or song : 
He was a youth of dusky mien, 
Whereon the Indian sun had been ; 
Of crested brow and long black hair— 
A stranger, like the palm-tree, there. 


And slowly, sadly, moved his plumes, 
Glittering athwart the leafy glooms : 

He pass'd the pale-green p by, 

Nor won the chestnut flowers his eye. 
But when to that sole palm he came, 
There shot a rapture through his frame ! 


To him, to bim its rustling spoke— 
The silence of his soul it broke ! 

It whisper’d of his own bright isle, 
That lit the ocean with a smile, 

And to his ear that native tone 

Had something of the sea-wave’s moan. 


His mother’s cabin-home, that lay 
Where feathery cocoas fringed the bay ; 
The dashing of his brethren’s oar— ~ 
The conch-note heard along the shere ; 
Allthrough his wakening bosom swept—— 
He clasp’d his country’s tree and wept ! 


Ob, scorn him not !—the strength where- 
by 

The patriot girds himself to die, 

Th’ unconquerable power which fills 

The freeman battling on his hills— 

These have one fountain deep and clear—— 

The same whence gush’d that childlike 
tear.” 


Sir Walter Scott told Joanna Baillie, 
that Mrs. [emans was too poetical for 
his taste; too many flowers, and too 
little fruit. And although this opinion 
was given to an authoress essentially 
unlike Mrs. Hemans in every linea- 
ment of genius, and was uttered, more- 
over, in the winter-time of his own 
fancy, we do not think that it can be 
refuted, if applied to her works collec- 
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tively. Mrs. Hemans was the most 
fertile writer of short poems, of her 
own, perhaps of any, age: the ephe- 
meral press, if we may say sO, waited 
for her ; editors of little books, in silken 
trimmings, were always on their knees 
befure her; she sailed down the stream 
of periodical criticism in pomp and 
triumph. It was not often that her 
imagination had fair play, or that the 
springs of thought were allowed to ga- 
ther strength and clearness in the tran- 
quil recesses of the intellect. The ne- 
cessary supply was to be forced up. 
These volumes contain the result. With 
an elegance almost uniform, is com- 
bined a profusion of ornament, that 
often smlinane indistinctness. We dis- 
cover an exaggeration, and what is 
called a straining after effect, that of- 
fend the inquiring eye of taste. Nor 
must we be supposed, in these observ- 
ations, to contradict or withdraw the 
applause we have already bestowed 
upon this accomplished lady. We 
then spoke of her as the author of 
several compositions of uncommon grace 
and sweetness; we are now speaking of 
her as the author of several volumes. Her 
poetical power displays itself always to 
the greatest advantage in picturesque 
description. It is known to every stu- 
dent of art, that when a painter wishes 
to soften down his carnation tints, he 
disposes a few folds of drapery in the 
picture ; and by this artifice the height- 
ened colour of the countenance assumes 
the aspect ofnature. Mrs. Hemans,too, 
has her crimson curtain; and we know 
not that any more convincing evidence 
of her skill can be adduced, than the 
happiness with which she contrives to 
subdue the glare of some of her exhi- 
bition-pictures. But we have ex- 
hanted our space, not our subject. 
In these volumes lie some precious 
seeds of immortality: they contain 
poems that Warton might have criti- 
cised, and Spenser might have loved. 
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Characteristics in the Nineteenth Century. 


CHARACTERISTICS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Ir has been said, by a shrewd observer 
of the habits of men, that every nation 
has its characteristics. The Spaniard 
sleeps on every affair of importance ; 
the Italian fiddles upon every thing; 
the German smokes upon every thing ; 
the French promise every thing; the 
British islanders eat upon every thing ; 
and the Americans talk upon every 
thing. Such are characteristics on a 
large scale. To illustrate the truth of 
these national characteristics, there 
would be required the physical, literary, 
social, civil, and domestic map of Eu- 
rope and the world: and, after all, the 
subject is not so intensely interesting, 
as to demand much time or secure 
many readers. 

There are characteristics on a less 
scale, which will commend themselves 
as axioms, and tell on every beholder, 
as faces reflected in mirrors,—charac- 
teristics, which experience, fact, ob- 
servation, all substantiate and prove ; 
to a few of the most obvious of these 
we venture to turn the attention of our 
readers. 


Bi... CHAMBER LADIES. 


These form one of the most engross- 
ing subjects, and are impressed with the 
most striking characteristics of any of the 
heroes or heroines of the day; we live 
in that wondrous age, in which aristo- 
cratic petticoats can change the politics 
and alter the destinies of an empire. 
A ministry declares its combined and 
deliberate conviction that it has lost the 
confidence of the nation, the power of 
government, the knowledge what or 
how to do, save to draw their quarterly 
salaries. A whole country sympathises 
deeply, not with them, but with their 
sentiments on this subject ; they tender 
their resignation; their successors are 
sent for; all, it is understood, is fully and 
finally adjusted. But out the wholecabi- 
net comes, and announces its belief that 
no other politicians than themselves can 
save the shattered constitution, or hold 
the helm of administration, in a sea of 
trouble. They have evidently caught 
some new energy, and received new 
light and direction. The interesting 
inquiry is, From what source? from 
what general council have they obtained 
a new patent? from what fountain of 
infallibility new and great gifts? Have 


they been at the OracleofDelphi? Have 
they heard the directions of the Python- 
ess, or sat upon the sacred tripod, more 
illustrious seat than cutty-stool? By 
no means. These popular politicians 
basked a few hours in the sunshine of 
their ladies’ eyes; regathered and 1e- 
newed their soiled plumage amid the 
genial warmth of kindly petticoats ; 
and, thus rehatched and feathered, stood 
once more before the nation, like giants 
refreshed, able to rule the realm and 
continue her majesty’s cabinet ; and all 
on the strong, indubitable, and most 
impressive plea, that they have certifi- 
cates and testimonials from a camarilla 
of bedchamber ladies. 

These are not all the character- 
istics of such damsels. Their powers 
are positively gigantic. ‘They can do 
unparalleled things. Bedchamber la- 
dies are not only, in moments of dig- 
nity, able to exalt politicians and re- 
construct cabinets, but also to depress 
innocence, break young hearts, and 
crush, with blasting insinuations, the 
chastity of female character. They 
must have rare talents, and yet rarer 
moral discrimination, who can patron- 
ise a roué, a sensualist, a profligate po- 
litical premier, and prostrate, amid 
odium and gross insinuations, an inno- 
cent, pure-minded, and noble female— 
all at the same moment. What a sad 
spectacle must England present to the 
wise and the good at the present mo- 
ment! Melbourne raised to the pre- 
miership—and Flora Hastings crushed 
to the grave: the former, prime minis- 
ter; the latter, a palace martyr: the 
first accounted capable of holding the 
reins of empire, and acting for majesty 
with honour and safety to the naticn ; 
the second deemed capable of licen- 
tiousness, too gross to enter into any 
but degraded minds: the viscount, 
blown into honours, and dignities, and 
power; the noble lady subjected to 
the most unfeeling, humiliating, and 
distressing medical exposure! And all 
this, from first to last, by the breath and 
at the bidding of bedchamber ladies. 


A CABINET. 


The contents, as well as character- 
istics, of this phenomenon, are mar- 
vellous. A patent prescription for 
constructing a cabinet, to be enclosed 
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and directed to the ladies of whom we 
have just been treating, is as follows :— 
For premier, a stale and worn-out vo- 
luptuary, the residue of whose evil has 
settled on his tongue ; who has lost, if 
ever he possessed, the good opinion of 
the wise; who may, peradventure, de- 
rive some character from the office into 
which he has been pitched, but can 
render none to it; who hates the peo- 
ple in his heart, and yet huzzas with 
the worst of the mobocracy when it 
suits; in whom moral, intellectual, and 
physical impotence revel and wrestle 
for the predominance. A frank from a 
bedchamber damsel carries the product 
of this recipe into the office of prime- 
minister. 

For a home secretary, a dapper little 
man who wriles a tragedy ; and, finding 
no actor who can understand, and no 
audience that will bear it, at length hires 
Maroto to perform its most tragic act, 
at the expense of the character and the 
resources of England; who lives on 
the spoils of the church, and yet advo- 
cates the resumption of tithes and rates 
into the consolidated fund ; who, having 
made nothing by his literary labours, 
tries to do something by political trick- 
ery ; who can cope with the ablest of 
the Conseivative party, not in talent, 
nor in constitutional principles and 
practices, nor in any one characteristic 
ofa statesman, but in those elements of 
modern popularity, vociferation and 
impudence, and in these points achieves 
the victory. Such is a prescription for 
a home-secretary. 

To manage the colonies, it is the 
very master-stroke of magnificent po- 
licy to procure a scion of the house of 
Morpheus, to whom the eating of opium 
is totally a work of supererogation, 
owing to constitutional substitutes. 
There the right honourable baron (we 
have or rather had him) enjoys his 
otium cum dignitate, on a pillar stuffed 
with tracts, a bolster made up of mis- 
sionary reports. To his lordship, the 
conflagration ofa colony wasa delightful 
illumination ; and the tocsin of a Ca- 
nadian or Jamaica revolution, an agree- 
able lullaby. 

Should substitutes be required for 
any of these, or extra reinforcements, 
there are at hand the ranting declaimer, 
who boasted that he planted thorns in 
the pillow of our queen’s illustrious 
uncle, and toasted the digitalis which 
he presumed expedited his death; or 
the advogate and patron of infidel edu- 
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cation; or any other kindred spawn of 
1829. 

If this cabinet present symptoms of 
crumbling, let a Mount-goose from the 
other chamber wing his flight upward, 
and try, in a more auspicious place, to 
save not the capitol, but the cabinet, by 
cackling. If, in the sea in which it 
rolls and labours, the great Leviathan 
should threaten to scuttle it, or upset it 
with a switch of his tail, throw out to 
the beast a slice of state or church, to 
gorge his maw and keep him off. This 
cabinet has characteristics and contents 
such as no cabinet of antiquarian trea- 
sures, of antediluvian or geological 
spoils, of megalosauri or ichthyosauri, 
can parallel, Self-preservation is the 
sum, centre, and substance of its being 
— the terminus a quo and the terminus 
ad quod it continually toils. To retain 
place and pay, it minds not what it 
does, says, or is said of it. All reasons 
are equally good, if all equally shew 
why they should continue in power, 
If the colonies are unmanageable—if the 
Jamaicaand West Indian proprietors are 
ruined—if the Chartists plunder—if the 
Irish murder—if the harvest is bad, or 
if it be good—if the people praise 
them, or if the people are sick of 
them—ifmoney is scarce or plentiful— 
if the queen is for or against—if bed- 
chambers alone are eloquent with their 
praises,—all are reasons, weighty rea- 
sons, for continuing in office, and re- 
ceiving its quarterly pay. Such are the 
characteristics of a cabinet of the nine- 
teenth century, 


THE CHURCH. 


Were the church what she was in- 
tended to be, infidelity would shrink 
into its native nothingness, and senators 
refrain from evil assaults, where they 
could not or would not assist. But 
divisions within injure and detract from 
her influence without. Among the 
higher clergy are those who hold either 
Socinian or very latitudinarian notions ; 
among the lower clergy are those who 
have embraced the views of the Ox- 
ford school, and lean to the side of 
Romanism ; among those who occupy 
the lower layers of the Evangelical 
party are many who lean to dissent ; 
but also a body, increasing, we trust, 
in dimensions, influence, and power, 
the Dealtrys, the Scholefields, the Ben- 
sons, kc, Ke., who, to decided con- 
victions of the worth and antiquity 
of the episcopal polity, and twice the 
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reverence for jt of either of the other 
two, add clear views and earnest exhi- 
bitions of Christian doctrine. There is 
a fourth party, not wholly eoinciding 
with any of the three classes referred to, 
but occupying a category of their own 
—the Protestant party, composed of 
M'‘Neill, Close, Stowell, and others, 
men of power and popular talents. 
With them the party of Dr. Pusey will 
not co-operate, on account of that par- 
ty’s sympathy with the Roman sect, 
The Evangelical party also very much 
keeps aloof, on account of its prefer- 
ence of peace and quiet, in opposition 
to controversial discussions; and the 
more moderate men to whom we have 
referred are afraid to risk their credit 
among them who display greater warmth 
of character and intenser enthusiasm 
than they think prudent, Without 
passing judgment on any of these sec- 
tions of the church, we cannot but de- 
plore their severance from each other, 
or, rather, the grounds of that severance, 
whatever these may he. By this spec- 
tacle, the claims of the divine institute 
are weakened, the energies of its mem- 
bers either frittered away by collision 
with each other, or divided and re- 
pressed ; and the enemies of all find 
in this state a pretext for rendering aid 
to none. Would it not be more worthy 
of all parties, if they preached the prin- 
ciples they conscientiously espouse, 
and allow those who do not coincide 
with them in all points to pursue their 
course unembarrassed ? There may be 
much less contention than there is, 
Babel or Rome is the site of internal 
discord ; let Jerusalem be the vision of 
peace. Jt is most true, nearly all our 
diversities play on the surface, Unlike 
those of the Western apostasy, they do 
not reach the core, At heurt, all are 
sound in faith, and of real and indis- 
soluble concord. But this, instead of 
being an excuse for divisions and con- 
tess on circumstantial and ceremonial 
things, is the most pressing and elo- 
quent plea for peace. Certainly, if 
ever there was an era when all sound 
Christians ought to conspire and co- 
operate in the common faith and cause, 
it is now. Heathen masses, driven like 
waves of the sea, the sport of unsanc- 
tified and fiery anarchists ; superstition, 
and atheism, and infidelity thickening, 
and threatening truth with a more cir- 
cumscribed territory, and with a denser 
eclipse ; violent political Dissenters, 
fuller of the “interest” than of Christe 
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ianity, and bent on the immolation of 
the national church,—are most pressing 
motives to union. Reckless politicians, 
who hate it, and venal statesmen, who 
care nothing about it, and are preparing 
to sacrifice it and its charter too, to 
promote their ends,——all preach in too 
plain terms the necessity of union. 


THE KIRK, 


The Northern establishment also la- 
bours and rolls heavily on a tem- 
pestuous sea. A considerable section 
of the Anglican Church either unkirk 
its presbyters utterly, or doubt of their 
orders. The Scotch Dissenters detest 
the church of their country to a degree 
that must refresh the patrons of the 
Voluntary principle here ; and as if to 
be placed between a Scylla on the one 
side and a Charybdis on the other were 
not enough, the state and the church 
have fallen foul of each other, on what 
is called the Veto-act of the General 
Assembly. This veto is a new project, 
hatched in 1834, under the incubation 
of the leading ornaments of the Evan- 
gelical party. It was intended to lessen 
the odium that sometimes accrued to 
the church and to religion, in conse- 
quence of the exercise of unlimited and 
unrestricted patronage, by lodging a 
power of rejecting a clergyman pre- 
sented to a living by the patron in the 
hands of a majority of parishioners, 
heads of families, and stated commu- 
nicants. This new power was brought 
into play in the case of a parish named 
Auchterarder. The patron, Lord Kin- 
noul, resolved to try the merits of the 
question; and both the Scotch and 
English courts (the Court of Session 
in Scotland, and the House of Lords) 
have decided that the veto is illegal— 
that the kirk went ultra vires—and that 
those presbyteries that refuse to induct 
the patron’s presentee subject them- 
selves to pains and penalties. At this 
moment, accordingly, church and state 
in the north are not in a friendly posi- 
tion. Dr. Muir, the distinguished leader 
of the most learned, best read, and 
highest grade of the Evangelical party, 
and Dr. Cook of St. Andrews, the first 
debater of the church to which he 
belongs, and leader of the High Church, 
or Moderate party, are strenuously op- 
posed to the course pursued by a pre- 
sent majority, carried away as it is by 
the fervid and brilliant declamation of 
Dr. Chalmers. It is very clear that the 
rest of the Presbyterian nobility and 
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gentry will fullow the course of the 
Marquess of Tweeddale and Lord Dal- 
housie, who were elders in last General 
Assembly, and who have declared they 
will not sit in that court again, till it 
acknowledge Cwsar’s supremacy in 
what the legal functionaries of the land 
have declared to be Cwsar’s province. 
The consequence of the secession from 
the Assembly of those elders who be- 
long to the aristocracy will be, that the 
Whigling lawyers and most talkative 
praters, who now engage so much of 
the time and patience of the com- 
mission, will, out of the blue-and-broad- 
bonnet elders from the hills, and the 
shopocracy from the Canongate, form 
cliques and tails, and carry by over- 
whelming lay-influence, backed by a 
clerical party incapable of thinking for 
themselves, any mad projects that may 
propitiate a precarious ministry, and 
gain for themselves either place, or 
pension, or briets. 

It is also very obvious that the kirk 
recognises, in this veto law, the people 
in a way they were never, and are not 
now, recognised in the constitution of 
the charch. 

The kirk, at all events, has at pre- 
sent as troublesome characteristics as 
the church. We wish both out of 
stormy into smooth water. 


THE DISSENTERS. 


Of these as a whole we cannot speak, 
Having no fixed organisation, no creed, 
no representative and responsible or- 
gans, we can only speak of them as 
they are indicated by their leaders, and 
their pro 39 articles,—the Patriot, 
Eclectic, Congregational, the Baptist, 
&e. &e. There is less of fever in the 
interest, we should pronounce, if our 
diagnostics are at all correct. We hear 
less of fell expressions about the church, 
of uproarious meetings for the extinc- 
tion of tithes and subtraction of rates. 
This silence has been dearly bought. 
They have learned their own weakness 
by experience, and the strength and 
stability of the church by the hard 
knocks they have received in their col- 
lisions. If they admire the Voluntary 
system, we sincerely bid its ministers 
pocket the proceeds, preach their ser- 
mons, and propagate their views and 
their “ interest,’’ and let their eccle- 
siastical neighbours alone. There are 
in many of the streets of London 
spaces for building, plenty of houses 
ond warehouses conyertible into cha- 
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pels, abundance of bricklayers at low 
wages. Why, then, murmur at the 
church? She neither imprisons the 
bricklayers, nor pulls down the walls. 
She interdicts the Dissenter from no 
parish ; and subjects him to no pe- 
nalties for preferring a chapel to a 
church. 

One of the finest traits of unfounded 
braggadocio has lately been put forth 
by a leading organ of that noisy and 
troublesome interest. We subjoin the 
true reply to the false assertion, and 
leave the inference quietly to our 
readers. 

Dissent (loguitur). “ Who first plan- 
ned, and since supported, the principal 
missionary associations in England ? 
The Moravians, the Baptists, Inde- 
pendents, and Methodists.” 

Truth (loquitur). The first mission- 
ary society in England originated with 
the church in 1700; viz. the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Dissent (loquitur’). “ Who first or- 
ganised schools for the general educa- 
tion of the poor in this country ? 
Joseph Lancaster, a Quaker, and the 
British and Foreign School Society, 
supported by the Dissenters.” 

Truth (loguitur). Dr. Bell, a mem- 
ber of the Church of England, founded 
and carried into operation the Madras 
system, expressly for the education of 
the poor; and the British and Foreign 
School Society was as much the off- 
spring of Churchmen’s charity, as it has 
been till lately chiefly supported by 
Churchmen. 

Dissent (loquitur). “ Who carried 
Sunday schools to the greatest extent 
in the first instance? The Dissenters, 
who still persevere largely in the same 
good work.” 

Truth (loquitur). The Rev. Thomas 
Stock, of the Cathedral School at Glou- 
cester, originally suggested the idea of 
Sunday schools ; and Mr. Raikes aided 
him in carrying his idea into execution. 

Dissent (loquitur). “ Who began the 
Tract Society? A Scotch Dissenter ; 
and it is still mainly carried on by 
Dissenters.” 

Truth (loquitur). The Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, by 
diffusing religious tracts, &c., was in 
existence nearly a hundred years be- 
fore it. At this moment, the Tract So- 
ciety in Paternoster Row is supported 
chiefly by Churchmen. 

Dissent (loqguitur). “ Who began and 
carried forward the most persevering 
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opposition to slavery? The Society of 
Friends, assisted by Wilberforce and 
others. 

Truth (loquitur). Wilberforce and 
Clarkson, members of the church. 

Dissent (loquitur). “ Who have most 
societies for the relief of the sick in 
their districts? The Dissenters, and 
especially the Methodists.” 

Truth (loguitur). The Church of 
England, out of whose funds all deno- 
minations receive; which gives more 
in charity in twelve months, than all 
the Dissenters together in twelve years. 

Dissent (se vand jactat in auld). 
“Who have translated the Scriptures 
into most languages? The Dissenters, 
particularly the Baptists at Serampore.” 

Truth (loquitur). The Church of 
England has translated the Bible into 
ten languages, for every two into which 
the Dissenters (or rather Drs. Carey 
and Morrison) have translated it. And 
let this Zolus remember, that for our 
own just and noble version we are in- 
debted to the church. 

An abstract of the relative contribu- 
tions of Churchmen and Dissenters to 
religious and charitable institutions, 
would be an interesting document. It 
would then be seen that the Dissenters 
will enhance their reputation much more 
effectively by silence, than by vauntings 
without foundation, and boasting claims 
made up of pure and unmingled as- 
sumptions. ‘There is no penal perse- 
cution of dissent, no extermination of 
its partisans, akin to that inflicted by 
their present allies the Papists, by fire 
and fagot—mno coercion into corners. 
They may build cathedrals, raise cha- 
pels, hold meetings, set apart ministers, 
write vapid magazines, and double the 
quantity of trash that garnishes their 
columns, and no Churchman will ask, 
“ What do ye?” We may then well 
inquire, For what end, then, has there 
risen the vehement uproar of so many 
years? The best section of the Dis- 
senters do not know themselves why or 
wherefore, and begin, we understand, 
to be ashamed of their conduct. It is 
a favourable characteristic. It prognos- 
ticates good. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


What a change has passed on this 
branch of the legislature in ten years : 
morally and materially it has expe- 
rienced a transition. The conflagration 
of the edifice was truly ominous. It 
was the type of the departure of the 
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gravity and the dignity and the weight 
of the former Commons, and the sub- 
stitution of the mushroom M.P.’s that 
now play their childish pranks before 
high heaven, and caricature the func- 
tions of legislators. To be an M.P. 
used to be regarded as a dignity: it is 
now neareradegradation. The house was 
wont to be the scene of courtesy, as well 
as of talent: itis now likera bear-garden 
or a bull-ring. Language which was 
of old intolerable and offensive as Bil- 
lingsgate, is now patent, and current as 
household terms. Epithets no member, 
sober and in his senses, would erst have 
mouthed in moments of irritated feel- 
ing or wounded vanity, are now bandied 
and interchanged as frequently as figures 
of speech. M.P., at the close of a sur- 
name, does not frank the bearer as it 
used todo. <A Scotch bailie or a Bir- 
mingham mayor are as respectable in 
their line. This was predicted by the 
more enlightened and intelligent mem. 
bers of the Conservative side, as well 
as by every unruffled and discerning 
spirit. All theory, which regards men 
as merely men, and destitute of any 
influence given or received, in conse- 
quence of external and adventitious 
circumstances, is absurd. Men, in the 
abstract, will play a splendid part in 
pasteboard schemes ; but, in actual life, 
men in the concrete are the very differ- 
ent materials we have to deal with. 
The House of Commons, in the Re- 
form-bill, looked magnificent; but, in 
actual conclave, quantum mutatus ab 
illo. Our reformed house needs to be 
reformed. Bude-lights and ventilators 
are not the most pressing wants of the 
new St. Stephen’s. The Reform-bill, 
that was to be the great thaumaturgus 
of the age, the restorer of the country, 
the antiseptic of the constitution, has 
served only to pitchfork into the House 
of Commons men of no rank, no mind, 
and no moral, and of no stake in the 
country ; to some of whom the privilege 
of franking was a valuable perquisite ; 
and to others, a seat in the house a 
step to something in the treasury, or 
in the colonies, more substantial. There - 
can be no question on the fact, that the 
house has sunk in dignity, in influence, 
in all that can commend its acts to the 
fond attachment of the nation. Whe- 
ther its progressive decline is still to be 
perpetuated, depends on the alternative 
whether the Conservative body — the 
breakwater to revolution, the muniment 
of the throne and the altar—the only 
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depositaries of sound principle and 
sticklers for pure practice, or the Mel- 
bourne nondescripts, prepared to sacri- 
fice conscience, constitution, and all 
else, to the continuance of pay and 
place, are destined to hold the reins of 
government, Change is the tendency 
of the present cabinet ; and change in 
any direction that may suit the popu- 
laris aura, and perpetuate the crazy 
craft that creaks and labours amid 
foam and tempest, and in peril of reefs 
and quicksands. On this subject, we 
cannot but suggest a view that our po- 
litical theorists, Utopians and Utilita- 
rians, very seldom dream of, viz. that 
after things have long run in a channel 
that may not be exactly the best one, 
and amid windings that are not the 
most direct, habit and bias become so 
inveterate, that it is best and wisest 
either to let the whole course alone, 
or gently and gradually to divert it into 
its more direct channels. Sudden re- 
straint or revulsion, however plausible 
in perspective, are ruinous in practice. 
Nothing should be done per saltum in 
political, any more than in medical 
science. It is in the management of 
this ever true principle that the states- 
man appears in contrast with the poli- 
tical empiric—that Sir Robert Peel 
shines in direct contrast with Lord John 
Russell —and Conservatism, as a sys- 
tem, in utter opposition to Radicalism, 
Whiggism, and all the castes of unbap- 
tised and unholy revolution, The field 
of hazard and experiment is most se- 
ductive to raw novices. To disciplined 
and sagacious minds, it presents much 
to repel. Acquainted with human na- 
ture, they would prefer that the error 
should require years to attemper and 
to neutralise it, rather than meet with 
a sudden check, and be cast at once 
into a new and untried position. 


CONSCIENCE. 


This is one of the most frequently-ap- 
pealed-to tribunals of the nineteenth 
century, It is now in eyery man's 
mouth; but whether it be in every 
man’s heart, is altogether a separate 
consideration. It has many and cu- 
rious characteristics. We do not find 
the most consistent and peaceable men 
the most turbulent on the subject of 
conscience, nor do we find so much 
said about it in the most enlightened 
and venerable abodes of the land, 
where one would suppose that great 
light would naturally produce great 
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sensibility of conscience. In these 
places and circumstances it appears to 
be a very peaceably disposed liege of 
the queen, calm, considerate, and col- 
lected, putting forth its energies when 
there arises a dignus vindice nodus. But 
in other spots it is the most uproarious 
inmate in the vegetable, animal, or mi- 
neral kingdoms, In some places, con- 
science appears to be an intolerable 
incumbrance, a troubler of the camp. 
In all the stings and strokes of whieh, 
many an otherwise peaceable man is 
troubled and convulsed. In fact, of 
all grievances, the possession of this 
guest seems to be the sorest. We only 
wonder that there is not formed among 
other abolition institutions, a society 
for abolishing conscience, and thereby 
giving emancipation to its numerous 
victims: ceriainly it is a matter of pain- 
ful surprise, that honourable members 
are not more frequently charged with 
petitions against the persecutions en- 
dured by those who are every day sub- 
ject to its galling twinges. But, per- 
haps, it could scarcely be thought pru- 
dent to intrust this petition to either of 
these honourable gentlemen, as they 
could have no sympathy with the peti- 
tioner, having themselves many years 
ago got rid of all persecution from the 
internal monster. In our learned note 
on this subject, we must in a business- 
like way divide our subject into its 
master-heads ; and, in prosecution of 
this hint, we at once speak of those 
who have 

No Conscience,—By this, we do not 
mean ourselves in our severer moods, 
when we dissect alive the disjecta 
membra of some puffing, blowing, 
and ostentatious intruder on the world 
of letters. Jn these striking moments, 
we know nothing of the suscep- 
tibilities of conscience. The public 
good and the purity of literature ab- 
sorb all our feelings, and the castigation 
must proceed, whether the subject of 
it be some craven ninny who having 
failed in gaining notoriety in every 
honourable walk, seeks it at the hazard 
of virtue and decorum, and by the very 
grossness of his panderings ; or whether 
we dissect some poetaster, who con- 
ceives himself an undisclosed, inglo- 
rious Milton, or some literary toadling 
of Mammon, who writes for filthy 
lucre things he knows nothing of, or 
any of the e¢ celeras who infest the li- 
terature of the present day—at such 
moments we nome conscience in 
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justice and truth, and, having done our 
work, cause it to emerge again re- 
freshed and invigorated. The men 
gifted with no conscience are of another 
stamp; specimens are tiresome, but 
they are necessary. ‘Take a most noto- 
rious and common instance, familiar to 
every one’s eyesight, one to whom we 
have elsewhere referred — our present 
ministry. In its procedure and structure, 
our readers have a fine specimen of 
a cabinet without a conscience. They 
entered into office after an express 
compact with conscience that it should 
not trouble them during the proscribed 
period of their existence. Most faith- 
fully has conscience adhered to the 
bargain. It has stood by in mute 
amazement and witnessed deeds the 
most tortuous, policy the most athe- 
istic, and schemes the most inimical to 
liberty, religion, and the constitution : 
and never once threatened to break 
the bargain. Hume stated in his letter 
to Lord Castlereagh, some time ago, 
that personal integrity was compatible 
with political profligacy. We do not 
wish to examine too closely as to 
our ministry having made an approxi- 
mation to the former, but no sane man 

can assert their exemption from the 

latter. Wedropthis point. This only 

we declare to be our deliberate creed, 
that the political life is nothing more 

nor less than the efflux of the personal ; 

and that if the one be bad the other 

must be bad also; one convulsion of 
conscience would have rocked the 

cabinet like an earthquake when it 

threatened to overturn the church or to 

inflict the Municipal Corporation-bill 

on Ireland, And now Fi gone so 

long without a conscience, that if the 

exile were to knock at the doors of the 

cabinet and claim his quondam ascend- 

ency, he would be forthwith taken into 

custody by the sergeant-at-arms and 

committed to the Tower. 

The Tender Conscience—We must 
not misconceive the import of this cha- 
racteristic. It does not mean, that we 
at first sight imagine a sensibility and 
tenderness that shrinks from every in- 
consistency. Notatall. It is so ten- 
der that it recoils with abhorrence 
from some things, and yet so rough that 
it can grasp other things far worse. 
This developement is found chiefly 
among what we call the Voluntary 
tribes. It is so tender that it must not 
approach the church on account of its 
‘affinity to Popery” and jts antichyist- 
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ian alliance with the state; and yet so 
rough that it can associate with the 
Infidel, Turk, Papist, Arian, &c. In 
order to expedite the overthrow of the 
chureh, so soft that it can have nothing 
to do with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and yet so flinty that it can 
court the smiles of Daniel O'Connell; 
so very sensitive that it is thrown into 
convulsions by a Book of Common- 
prayer, and withal so hardened, that it 
can vindicate the Missal and the 
Breviary, and the chaste lucubrations 
of Dens, because the six millions are 
Voluntarics. This conscience strains 
most painfully at a gnat, but gulps 
down a mountain in a twinkling. 
The Enlightened Conscience, —This is 
another gem belonging to the gifted 
brotherhood : it sees the mote in its 
neighbour’s eye, but fails to detect the 
beam in its own; it sees purity and 
piety in the Morning Chronicle, accord- 
ing to a late number of a monthly or- 
gan of Dissent, but detects nothing but 
slander and pollution in the Standard. 
In the tithes and church-rates by which 
the national ecclesiastical fabrics and 
the established clergy are maintained, it 
discerns the very abomination that 
maketh desolate; but in their own 
pious endowments from former genera- 
tions, or annual grants from the treasury, 
it recognises the essence of righteous- 
ness and duty. In a parish church- 
steeple, it sees that which will be the 
conductor of the element of ruin on the 
country ; but in a mass-house or meet- 
ing-house, it beholds, with lavished ec- 
stasy, the very nucleus of civilisation and 
morality. When it stands a spectator 
of Dr. Pye Smith and Mr, Aspland, 
Arcades ambo, working by dead weight 
the lever that is to overturn the church, 
it sees Samson withdrawing the pillars 
on which the house of Dagon rests ; 
but when it happens to observe some 
honest and consistent follower of tlowe 
and primitive Non-conformity supply- 
ing a prop by his eloquence, and piety, 
and example, it sees a weak and worth- 
less man giving his influence to an 
undeserving cause. In John Owen or 
John Howe it sees a pigmy ; in John 
Burnett (the obstreporous candidate 
for a seat in parliament) it sees a very 
champion of rights and a trumpet testi- 
mony against grievances : according to 
the discoveries of this sort of conscience, 
the Voluntary system which has failed 
to light up the lamps of a dissenting 
chapel, ig fitted to light up the world 
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with its splendour; and that the prin- 
ciple that has starved many a worthy 
minister, and gloried in the impotence 
which stalks amid whole provinces 
over-run with heathenism, is yet mighty 
to support double the number of mi- 
nisters of Christendom, and to cover the 
whole earth with its triumphs. Such 
is the enlightenment of conscience, 
that where the wise and the great 
see “ ashes,” it sees “ beauty ;” where 
experience sees “ mourning,” it sees the 
* oil of gladness ;” where truth and 
justice would assign it the spirit of 
heaviness, “ it sits down and wraps 
itself in the garments of praise.” 

The Enlarged Conscience. —This 
characteristic presents many rare and 
remarkable phenomena. The gorge of 
this genus is emphatically large. It 
can contain the pope, but it has nothing 
like room for the fine old English 
gentleman of Westminster. It is so 
peculiar that it rejects all fellowship 
with the Infidel, the Papist, and the 
Socinian, inside the chapel ; and withal 
so gigantic in its capabilities, that it can 
receive all these outside. It hates a 
Christian Tory, and yet cleaves to an 
Infidel Radical. It is so temperate, 
that it joins the Teetotalists, and avoids 
a thimbleful of alcohol; and yet so 
strangely constituted, that it can swal- 
low amain a whole gallon of revolution. 
But the phenomenon is found chiefly 
on the other side of the Irish Channel. 
There it is to be seen easy under a 
load of perjury, and, at the same mo- 
ment, jealous of the interests of the 
people. It takes down, and digests, 
and incorporates into its very heart, 
the most sanguinary and persecuting 
dogmas, and the while weeps its 
crocodile tears over the evil treatment 
endured by seven millions of the finest 
pisantry ; amidst the agonies of an in- 
flicted injustice, cries aloud for “ justice 
to Ireland,” and prepares, under the co- 
vert of this cry, the element of extermi- 
nation to British subjects. While it di- 
gests the diocesan statutes, it sticks dead 
fast at the Magna Charta. It was the 
erst pleading for the oppressed, the 
unreformed, the unwashed, the Dis- 
senter, the infidel, the anythingarian, 
at the very moment it is nursing the 
firebrand and preparing the fagot. It 
cannot endure on its stomach the 
grievances of Dissenters, the oppression 
of Ireland, the tyranny of Toryism ; but 
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lightly does it feel the spoils of the wi- 
dow, the plunder of the orphan, and the 
curses of both,—so enlarged has this 
conscience become. 

The Liberal Conscience.—Such and 
so many are the varieties of mortals’ 
conscience amid the blaze of the efful- 
gence of this wonderful century. The 
possessors of this most vaunted of the 
whole catalogue have not yet deter- 
mined where truth lies. They have 
plagiarised from Pontius Pilate both a 

rinciple anda practice ; asking, “* What 

is truth?” and turning away without 
waiting for a reply. There is, they 
believe (if, indeed, they believe any 
thing), truth in some system ; but its 
latitude and its longitude, its what and 
its where, they have not yet determined. 
The Church of England says this is 
truth, but she is a party; the Church 
of Rome says she has the truth, but 
this is an er parte statement. And, 
amid the conflict of antagonist parties, 
the liberal conscience, smiling com- 
plaisantly on all parties, observes — 


“ Fallible man, the church-bred youth 
replies, 

Is found still fallible, however wise ; 

And differing judgments serve but to 
declare 

That truth is somewhere, if we knew but 
where.” 


With such persuasions as these, it is 
easy to predict the course which this 
conscience will steer. It goes to the 
Bible Society, and denounces on the 
platform all superstition, and proclaims 
it the duty of every one to aid in sup- 
pressing it;* and it then proceeds to 
its own party, to concoct plans for anni- 
hilating the Bible, and hastening for- 
ward the ascendancy of Romanism in 
the West. It gives a guinea to dissent 
to-day, and another to the church to- 
morrow; or, what is perhaps much 
more characteristic, it plunders Paul to 
enrich Peter. Equalisation is its hobby. 
Equal rights and privileges to all sects 
is its cry ; but, in its attempts to realise 
the theory, it transfers the marble of the 
church to the meeting-house, and the 
bricks of the meeting-house to the 
church. It is so liberai, that it will 
not for the world exact a rate from the 
Dissenter, but it will allow the Church- 
man to be exposed to the wind and 
rain before it give one fraction to repair 
the mouldering edifice. It is a most 


* Vide speech of Lord Morpeth, at a late anniversary of the Bible Society, 











liberal conscience: the nearer it ap- 
proximates to the indifference of athe- 
ism, the nearer it conceives itself to be 
the very acme of liberality. It is a 
remarkable fact, that this liberal con- 
science is, in nine cases out of ten, 
liberal to every advocate of every wild 
and raw vagary, but most intolerant to 
every upholder and advocate of truth. 
Suppose this liberality of conscience 
has found a congenial home in the 
heart of the premier. In his plans of 
perfectionnement, and in the course of 
his attempts to appease the Radicals, 
and edify the Whigs, and conciliate all 
parties of Dissenters, he starts the mag- 
nificent idea of * general and national 
education.” The bill is brought in, and 
objections are courted. The Dissenter 
waits on his lordship: “ Our denomi- 
nation caunot consent to your having 
churchmen as teachers, and the clergy 
as superintendents.” ‘ That will be 
altered,” rejoins his lordship: ‘ Dis- 
senters’ rights shall be recognised.” 
“We cannot consent to have your 
translation of the Bible,” says the Ro- 
man Catholic; “ our version is alone 
infallible.” ‘ You shall be attended to, 
and gratified,’ replies the premier. 
“ We object to certain books in the 
Bible ; we abhor certain doctrines in 
it; we approve of neither Protestant 
nor Roman Catholic versions,” says the 
Socinian. ‘“ Your case is a hard one,” 
rejoins the premier; ‘ but your griev- 
ances will be removed, and that by an 
alchemy of recent discovery. We mean 
to send out a commission, composed of 
the most liberal materials, to consoli- 
date a new version, concentrating and 
combining all the beauties of the Soci- 
nian and Popish versions, with notes 
and other authorised annotations from 
both.” “ Bravo, my lord !” shouts the 
disciple of Socinus, and bows himself 
out. An infidel representative of Car- 
lile, and Taylor, and Paine, objects, 
“ We cannot put up with the plan of 
reading the Bible in the new national 
system of education. It is offensive to 
our consciences; it is not in accord- 
ance with the usual liberal measures of 
her majesty’s government ; and we do 
hope your lordship will attend to our 
grievances, and remove from the na- 
tional system that eyesore the Bible: 
education has nothing to do with reli- 
gion.” You speak justly,” replies 
my lord; “ we must attend to your 
conscientious objections. My cabinet 
is too liberal to slight or disrespect 
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your feelings. Ah, I have hit upon 
the thing! The Bible, such as we 
have made it, must not be taught in 
school-hours ; it must be taught in 
play-hours only.” “ My lord, our 
votes are at your service through thick 
and thin. Your plan is magnificent. 
The children will regard the reading of 
the Bible as Egyptian bondage, and 
rise up with minds superior to its nar- 
row bigotry.” In the rear of these 
petitioners, the Church of England 
comes to the prime minister, and says, 
‘“* May it please your lordship, we be- 
lieve the Bible in its purity to be 
essential to every school. We cannot 
allow our children, who are not cer- 
tainly a minority in the empire, to 
attend school where there is a cer- 
tainty of their imbibing Infidelity or 
Popery, and no chance of their gather- 
ing the least attachment to the creed 
of their forefathers. We do hope, there- 
fore, that her majesty’s government will 
consider our conscientious objections— 
our insuperable abhorrence of a system 
like this.” What, now, is the reply of 
his lordship’s most liberal conscience, 
whose condescending sacrifices we have 
just listened to? “ You intolerant dog! 
you sour bigot! what age have you lived 
in? How dare you speak of conscience, 
you firebrand ! — you— you John, 
shew him the door!” Such is the libe- 
ral conscience. 

The Uneasy Conscience.—-This is one 
of the troubled spirits that vex the 
hearts and the bosoms of not a few. 
Tt implies a superiority to the thou- 
sands often in power, who know what 
conscience is purely from almost faded 
recollections, a book of ethics and phi- 
losophy. Nota few would imagine he 
meant to brand them as receivers of 
stolen goods, who should charge them 
with the possession of a conscience, 
That meek and merciful agency, the 
Romish priesthood, felt universally that 
long ere they had graduated in the 
accomplishments of the confessional, 
conscience had sighed farewell. But 
there are in the most inauspicious 
places some possessors of this inha- 
bitant, who have failed in all attempts 
to crush its still felt and troublesome 
sensibilities. They persist in a course 
flagitiously and knowingly wrong. 
They prefer profit to principle, and 
pay to the maintenance of approving 
rectitude ; but not having got rid of 
this memorialising and protesting cus- 
tomer, they carry on many a combat in 
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retirement ; and set out in the mornin 
on the wrong doing, scarcely seevvered 
from the castigation of an uneasy con- 
science, which they endured, and well- 
nigh fainted under, in the night-watches. 
This is no rare character ; we find one 
who presents a full-length illustration 
of this character: Lord Glenelg, late 
Charles Grant, is a cabinet specimen 
at hand. The grandfather of this no- 
bleman was a Scotch clergyman ; his 
children inherited a portion of his 
piety, and principle, and conscience, 
of course. Lord Glenelg kept his 
share of the precious legacy in a fair 
state of preservation, till wealth and 
power began to dawn upon his day- 
dreams ; and to so great and creditable 
a degree did he then comport himself, 
that he came to be noted as a sort of 
successor to the venerable Wilberforce. 
Religion addressed him in her own 
sacred tone, and conscience responded 
to the authoritative monitor. As place 
and pay expanded, conscience became 
enfeebled ; but it would not be wholly 
crushed. Since he became Glenelg, 
his lordship’s conduct, as colonial se- 
cretary, and his lordship’s conscience 
(though a scarecrow of what it was), 
have kept up an interminable warfare, 
“T must do this, to maintain my place 
and to please my party.” Conscience 
says, “ Very well, my lord ; but I must 
prick with pungency as long as you do 
so.” “Sandy,” rings, and exclaims my 
Lord Glenelg, “ bring my nightcap.” 
In fact, he sleeps during the paroxysms. 
What he cannot crush, he sleeps out. 
It was during the coronation, the other 
year, that he gave an ever-memorable 
illustration of this. Amid the splen- 
dours of the high scene, Canada rushed 
into his recollection, and awoke all the 
tremors of his uneasy conscience. By 
a desperate resolve, he locked his senses 
in forgetfulness ; and falling asleep dur- 
ing the bishop’s sermon, the nid, nid, 
nodding secretary vibrated his head too 
far beyond the proper angle of declen- 
sion, and off rolled the baron’s coronei. 
Forgetting where he was, thinking only 
of Canada and his conscience, and res 
solved to enjoy a little more sleep and 
a little more slumber, he roared out, 
“Sandy, pick up my nightcap, and 
put it on my pow.” So much for the 
disagreeables of an uneasy conscience. 
The Seared Conscience—-This is a 
common possession. We need not 
select any one specimen from the royal 
cabinet of political curiosities. The 
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premier is a familiar instance: he keeps 
his conscience, and feels at ease in all 
ylaces, and under all circumstances. 
teed John Russell, enriched by an- 
cient ecclesiastical spoils, talks of just 
rights, and restoration, and other words 
and wishes, which are notoriously all 
leather and prunella. The Marquess 
of Normanby receives his dignities for 
duties yet to be done; Spring lice, as 
Mounteagleship, for official toils which 
he has gathered up for his successor, 
under Sir Robert Peel. The whole 
cabinet, with a conscience seared from 
top to toe, plunders one church to 
please the Papists, cuts off the rates 
of a second to reconcile the Radicals, 
solemnly promises to grant additional 
endowments to the third, and refuses 
to fulfil its pledges, to propitiate up- 
roarious and turbulent Dissenters. 
The minister gives such unequivocal 
tokens of the possession of a seared 
conscience, that if all its characteristics 
were advertised in The Times, and a 
reward offered for the possessor of 
the unenviable guest, some thousand 
clutches would be laid on the premier 
and his subservient party, and the 
whole pack be up at Bow Street, to 
get their due with other kindred spirits. 
We believe that this is that condition 
of conscience which always precedes 
approaching ruin. Its possessors ge- 
nerally plunge into courses that revolt 
the moral feeling of millions, and pre- 
cipitate them beyond the reach of re- 
covery. Our present seared conscience 
ministry has decapitated twelve Irish 
diocesses without one compunction ; 
and is ready to treat twenty-four 
English ones with the same decisive 
regimen. 

The conscience and the stomach 
have changed places in the nineteenth 
century. The welfare of the latter is 
the great effort of millions; and its 
prosperity the source of, in its way, a 
sort of millennial comfort. Any sort of 
commodity is digestible enough to the 
consciences of most people; but the 
least deviation from the beaten track 
produces squeamishness and spasmodic 
action in all people’s stomachs. Hence 
there is a much larger demand for 
Abernethy’s pills than for moral pre- 
cepts. Dr. Morison, the hygeist, is 
much more in repute, and regarded as 
a much more important personage, 
than Dr. Morrison, of Trevor Chapel, 
Chelsea ; Burgess’s sauce is preferred 
to Burgess’s sermons ; and every where 
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cordials for the stomach are, in this 
improved and unparalleled age, pre- 
ferred to comforts for the conscience. 
Any sort of regimen is reckoned good 
enough for the moral faculty ; but the 
best and choicest only can find ingress 
into its sister organ, or rather sup- 
planter, appertaining strictly to the 
physical world. We shall not be sur- 
prised if the day very speedily over- 
take us, When it will be an offence to 
“ears polite” to mutter or mention, 
in any circumstances, the word con- 
science ; but a positive proof of rare 
accomplishments, in virtue, greatness, 
and religion, to dwell on the diagnostics 
and the delights of a well-regulated 
and well-supplied stomach. Greater 
transitions have occurred in the me- 
mory of the youngest of us all, to ren- 
der this possible ; and it is rendered 
probable from the fact, that this as 
well as other 

“Coming events cast their shadows 

before.” 


A CAST-OFF LORD. 


This is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of the age. Like a blazing 
neteor, he has attracted the amazement, 
not the admiration, of men. He pre- 
sents an epitome of rare contradic- 
tions, extravagant notions, vast intel- 
lectual powers, varied acquirements, 
and Herculean physical powers, of en- 
durance and of exertion. He can speak 
an hour at an antislavery meeting ; 
lash for two hours more a wincing op- 
ponent ; and, during the remainder of 
the same evening, write a brilliant ar- 
ticle fur the Blue and Yellow of Auld 
Reekie. A great advocate of freedom 
and opponent of West Indian slavery, 
and withal the slave of petty passions 
and paltry jealousies, such as the 
weakest of womankind is exempt from. 
Ile contends in parliament, on the 
platform, and from the press, for edu- 
cation, apart and divorced from all 
religious and moral appliances, at the 
moment that he himself, in his own 
character, and by his own passions, 
eccentricities, and inconsistencies, pre- 
sents a living personation of the evil 
and mischief of cultivating the intellect 
and dwarfing the heart. Vast but mis- 
directed intellectual energies —a judg- 
ment warped by passion—satire point- 
ed by disappointed vanity—speeches 
bubbling red-hot from a caldron of 
burning frenzy—principles the most 
hollow, irradiated by a glowing fancy 
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—a readiness to do and dare, and 
abuse and distort, any thing, to sting 
a foe, or to impress the value of the 
orator on thé minds of listening and 
admiring friends, are the stamina of 
the noble baton, the absorbing charac- 
teristics of his mind and nature. Like 
the tiger, he lies in wait for his fa- 
vourite prey,—a false step, an absurd 
principle, or a got-up story, by his 
quondam allies, who form the com- 
ponent materials of a rickety and 
consumptive cabinet ; and having seen 
the prey, and smelt it as it comes into 
clearer view, with infinite and inex- 
pressible gusto he springs upon it, 
nose and ears vibrating with ecstasy ; 
and by the unflinching style in which 
he tears limb from limb, and the ex- 
quisite accuracy with which he severs 
joint from joint, and vertebra from 
vertebra, and the graceful gambols he 
performs over his writhing victim, he 
presents a perfect picture, a real co- 
medy, or rather melodrama, to the 
assembled peers; and while all who 
witness the conflict imagine the noble 
tiger must be exhausted, and fit only 
for his lair, he retires to his study, and 
writes a scourging letter to the queen, 
or an article (probably in ,ptaise of 
Lord Brougham) for the Edinburgh 
Review ; or edits his speeches, by a 
preface claiming uncompromising con- 
sistency as the very atmosphere he has 
breathed from his cradle; and father- 
ing on the subjects of his successive 
merciless chastisement those imputa- 
tions which every body admits the 
have most richly and elaborately snened 
Tongue and types are the cudgels that 
the baron most energetically flings about 
him ; and co-senators, striped by the 
flagellations as copiously as his lord- 
ship’s breeks, bear living and lasting 
testimony to tlhe heartiness and the 
heaviness of his blows. The pecu- 
liarity of the noble master of the birch 
and lord of the ferula, is the com- 
plaisance with which he can flatter and 
compliment his noble friends, Lord 
Lyndhurst and the Duke; and the 
tears and voice of lamentation with 
which he tums round and condoles 
Lord Melbourne on the explosion of 
their once famous schemes, and the 
Duke of Bedford on the failure of 
their scholastic and university charters. 
Versatility of power, principle, and 
passions, is peculiarly his lordship’s. 
He is master alike of hyena laughter 
and of crocodile tears. 
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A CORONER. 


In the olden time, this important 
officer was wont to be a plain, sensible 
man, to whose mind apothecaries’ pes- 
tles and metaphysicians’ quibbles were 
alike unintelligible and uninteresting ; 
who was able to understand facts, 
recapitulate evidence, and elicit a ver- 
dict, the product of common sense. 
Now another genius, of another metal, 
has planted himself in the chair that 
has been hitherto filled by personations 
of common sense. The parliament 
failed to present an arena wide and 
conspicuous enough for the wisdom 
and the experience of this second 
Galen, this second Hippocrates, this 
mighty master of the pharmacopeeia. 
The hospitals of London were too 
contemptible a sphere for his vast eru- 
dition ; the pestles and mortars of two 
generations, the gallipots and bottles 
of apothecaries’ halls, were unable to 
supply the demands of a vast genius. 
A coroner’s chair is now another Del- 
phi, for pouring forth medical prescrip- 
tions, instead, as of old, prophetic 
intimations—another autocrat-throne, 
from which fiats fly like hailstones, 
turning lecturers, and surgeons, and 
apothecaries, out of their snug dormi- 
tories, to dance attendance, and offer 
incense, rich as fumes of assafcetida, to 
the despot of the Luncet—another 
mighty magician’s rod, at the bran- 
dishing and behests of which rectors 
cease to perform the funeral rites on 
the dead, sextons open graves, and 
scalpels dissect dead bodies. All an- 
cient privileges, all precedents, all laws, 
evanish and cease to be obligatory ; 
and even venerable judges are re- 
garded as ignorant fools, in com- 
parison of a_ patientless, _pill-less 
apothecary. 


The L. O., Essex Street, Strand. 


I do remember an apothecary,— 

In Essex Street he dwells,—whom late I 
noted 

In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming 
brows, 

Culling ofsimples ; meagre were his looks, 

Sharp misery had worn him to the benes : 

And in his needy shop the Lancet hung, 

An alligator stuff’d, and other skins 

Ofill-shaped fishes ; and about his shelves 

A begguarly account of empty boxes, 

Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty 
seeds, 


Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of 


roses, 
Were thinly scatter’d, to make up a show. 
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It is most important, for many ob- 
vious reasons, that a coroner should be 
a wise, judicious, and respected judge. 
If a medical man —as is, we think, not 
at all to be deprecated — his knowledge 
as a physician or surgeon should quietly 
and unostentatiously influence his re- 
marks as a judge. There should be 
nothing in his conduct needlessly cal 

culated to revolt either public feeling 
or the affections of the surviving rela- 
tives, in cases that require post mortem 
examinations. Most certainly, no co- 
roner will be allowed in this country 
to order such examinations of mothers 
who have died in circumstances pecu- 
liarly affecting ; and we scarcely be- 
lieve that any coroner will be found 
long reckless of universal feeling on 
this most delicate subject. There may 
be loud professions about upholding 
the ancient power and dignity of the 
coroner, while the remarks and con- 
duct of that very coroner, on the seat 
of that dignity and power, may be full 
of tomfoolery, burlesque, and vulgar 
assumption, discreditable to the judge 
and degrading to his office. 


THE LAST DECADE. 


What a decade of years! Never 
were so many events compressed into 
so short an epoch before. Kiugs and 
queens have come and gone, gone and 
come; Whig ministers and quack doc- 
tors, Chartists and charivari, prize- 
essays and prize-fights, Radical Dis- 
senters and Whig bishops, and po- 
litics the pure element of both; papal 
emancipation and papal privy coun- 
cillors, John Tuam and Peter Dens, 
penny postages and railroads, letters 
a penny a-piece, and travelling thirty 
miles an hour; penny encyclopedias 
and useful knowledge, the guardian 
angel of the very dustmen, and 
the inamorata of the coalheavers on 
the Thames ; newspapers, like post- 
letters flying over the country, in 
the diversified forms of broadsheets, 
quartos, and octavos, and reposing in 
the parishes of England, multitudinous 
as “ leaves in Vallambrosa ;"’ weather 
almanacks, infallible as Vatican bulls 
and acts of parliament, through all of 
which a railroad engine and twenty 
carriages may drive ; Morison’s pills 
preserving the inhabitants of cottages, 
and Melbourne’s politics those of courts 
and palaces ; Tories waiting till their 
opponents go out, and Whigs boasting 
that the true excellence of a govern- 
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ment lies in keeping their adversaries 
out, and, d fortiori, themselves in ; 
pursers and captains’ clerks made 
admirals, and navies, by way of illus- 
trating national economy, allowed to 
rot and moulder on the main; colonies 
ignited by the inflammatory harangues 
of a Middlesex goose, and the flames 
attempted to be quenched by sending 
out a right honourable barrel of gun- 
powder, mixed with other Wallsend 
combustibles ; universities springing up 
as by magic, and frowning the con- 
temptuous glories of the age on the 
antique and monkish religion and mo- 
rality of Oxford and Cambridge; the 
Schoolmaster flogging noble lords, as 
if they were schoolboys; and Intellect 
marching through the world in seven- 
league boots ; printers’ presses vibrat- 
ing at every footstep, and printers’ 
devils distributing themselves like oxy- 
gen through the whole atmosphere of 
society ; Arnott’s stoves and Macintosh 
coats at home and abroad ; balloons 
rising upward, and parachutes tumbling 
down ; lord-mayor’s coals, and the new 
Metropolitan Police-act ; the Reform- 
bill, eloquent for, and prognosticating 
a numerous progeny of little Reform 
trots, more decided than their parent, 
and likely to suck the last drop of 
blood from the constitution. Wondrous 
ten years! volumes would not suffice 
to contain an index—the British Mu- 
seum would fail to hold the comment- 
aries that might be written as your 
texts. It is the magnus et mirificus 
annus, Its wonders, from women lec- 
turing on Owenism, music, and theology, 
up to women changing governments, 
and deciding whether Whigs or Tories 
should be in, are incalculable. Llo- 
meopathic doctors, Daguerréotype 
painting, steam preaching, and cranio- 
logical lectures, The world seems 
to have taken a step unparalleled 
in its annals before. And if the next 
ten years shall prove the epitome of 
as much more, the world will have 
jumped out of its senses. 
UNIONS. 

The Union Matrimonial.—We refer 
our readers to those interesting artistes 
who figure every day in the police- 
sheets at Bow Street. The symbol of 
this is sometimes a marital summons, 
sometimes an uxorious discolouration 
of the eye, sometimes too free inter- 
course at the pawnbroker’s, and occa- 
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sionally a rather hearty inhaling of 
Nicholson’s cordial. In the higher 
circles, the symptoms of union are 
hostile messages, pistols, seconds, andi 
impudent attacks on the clergy, for 
daring to say they do not much relish 
those old English sports. In very rare 
times, we may have an action against 
a prime minister for erim. con., by 
way of illustrating the matrimonial 
union of attached and affectionate 
couples. 

The mode of effecting these unions is 
as interesting nowadays as the after- 
results. The barbarous mode of mar- 
riage solemnised at the altar by a minis- 
ter of religion is now rapidly exploding, 
and that glorious upshot of this un- 
rivalled age, that ornament of districts, 
that oasis in the desert, the Registry 
Office, with its mudtum in parvo officials, 
the registrar, poor-law commissioner, 
&c., is now the sacred spot where a 
nod and a wink bind loving hearts, 
and give license to love. Need we 
wonder that marriage begun in one 
poor-law house terminates in another, 
and that the children inherit a predi- 
lection for such honourable retreats ? 

The Union Political.—This is a 
very striking confraternisation. A very 
delicious specimen appeared the other 
day in the Madrid newspapers, which 
we transcribe as a model :— 


“« The Chamber of Deputies concluded 
the discussion on the Fueros Bill, and 
the debate had been extremely animated 
up to five o’clock in the afternoon. 
Messrs. Sancho, Quinto, Madoz, Las 
Navas, Olozaga, and the Minister of 
Justice, severally spoke for or against 
the amendment of M. Olozaga, who in- 
dulged in the most violent attacks against 
the ministry. General Alaix, the minis- 
ter of war, replied to the latter, and 
warmly defended the cabinet. In con- 
clusion, he invited all the deputies to 
imitate his example, and personally in- 
vited M, Olozaga to give fis support to 
the government. M. Olozaga, overcome 
by this appeal, left his seat; and run- 
ning up to General Alaix, threw his arms 
round his neck, and embraced him, All 
the deputies then spontaneously rose, 
and embraced one another.” 


Behold in this the form and finale of 
every debate henceforth in the Com- 
mons. Mr. Hawes, covered with soap- 
suds, and copiously perspiring after 
his opposition, is to approach Lord 
Joha Russell, and to lather that little 
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man from top to toe, as indications to 
the world of unevaporated friendship. 
Joseph Hume is to fling his broad 
plebeian paws and right cannie digitals 
around Sir Robert Peel, fondling the 
honourable baronet, and pledging each 
the other as messmates. The non- 
mimber for Dublin is to fling his nate 
arms around the spalpeen Lord Stan- 
ley, and to slobber and slaver him 
with the cream of the purest blarney 
that ever exuded from the far-famed 
blarney-stone. And Lord Brougham 
and Lord Melbourne, envious of the 
harmony and lively union of the nether 
house, will embrace, and in most af- 
fectionate style salute each other. 

The Union Ecclesiastical.—It used 
to be, in the days of our grandfathers, 
that men of no faith were dissociated 
from those who had some, and they of 
true faith from the professors of a false 
one. The disciples of the Vatican and 
the inheritors of the Reformation met 
only to convince or convert; but a sort 
of ecclesiastic millennium seems to have 
ensued. Protestant Dissenters, who 
used to be the antipodes of Papists ; 
and Trinitarians, who conscientiously 
shunned the brotherly society of the 
Socinian, are now found fraternising in 
most loving concord and fellowship, 
and marching under their motley co- 
lours to pull down the glory of Eng- 
and—her Protestant Church. This 
union is more of a phenomenon than 
any other event or sign of the times, 
except, perhaps, the appointment of 
Mr. Wilkinson, a dissenting preacher, 
to be mayor of Exeter; the magic in- 
fluence of which new dignity will be 
the silence of the Redcross Street con- 
fraternity on the subject of clerical 
magistrates. The strange union of 
heretics, schismatics, Jews, Turks, in- 
fidels, &c., &c., not for any civil end, 
but for the benevolent purpose of pull- 
ing down the ecclesiastical fabric of 
England, is a conjunction the grand- 
fathers of the Nonconformists never 
dreamed of,—which it was left for that 
parent of extraordinary children, the 
19th year of grace, to procreate and to 
nourish. 


“O horror! horror! after this alliance 

Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves 
with sheep, 

And every creature couple with its foe.” 


It has taught the church a lesson she 
Will not easily forget: She nursed the 
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Dissenters into dignity and power ; 
her clergy hailed the ministers of dis- 
sent as fellow-labourers in a cause 
which seemed to involve no compro- 
mise, and to require few concessions ; 
but as the sects rose in power they rose 
in ambition also; and, dissatisfied with 
the equality to which they had been 
kindly admitted, they resolved to claim 
supremacy. To attain this, they have 
not been scrupulous; and the church 
that nourished them in the plenitude of 
charity now sees her protégés allianced 
with her bitterest foes, and joining in 
the chorus, “ Raze it! Raze it!” 


“So the struck eagle, stretched upon the 
plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar 
again, 

Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivered in 
his heart. 

Keen were his pangs, but keener still to 
feel 

He nursed the pinion which impelled 
the steel ; 

While the same plumage that had warmed 
his nest 

Drank the last life-blood from his bleed- 
ing breast.” 


The Unions. —These are called so 
par excellence. They are prisons con- 
structed out of parish workhouses — 
donjon keeps erected by an enlightened 
people for the punishment of those 
wretches who have had the daring 
wickedness to be poor. These magni- 
ficent concoctions of liberal and father- 
hearted politicians ; these splendid 
monuments of modern architecture, 
will outlive many future generations, 
and shew how strict the morality of this 
age, which visited on poverty the pe- 
nalties of crime, and heroically raised 
breakwaters to that scourge of Europe 
— that worse than cholera —that feartul 
and overilowing pestilence, excessive 
and increasing population. Malthus, 
hide your head before Melbourne ; and 
ye Scotch economists, retire in blushes 
before our enlightened cabinet ; and, 
Draco, learn at last that laws written in 
water-gruel transcend in efficacy those 
thou didst write in blood. 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The substantive knowledge is by no 
means used in the peculiar connexion 
indicated by the heading, in that ca- 
tholic and comprehending sense which 
primarily belonged to it. The ethics, 
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and the morale, and the religion that 
regulate the one, and give their 
colour and crystallisation to the other, 
are all understood by the patentees to 
be excluded. Any thing pertaining to 
the regulation and the cultivation of 
the heart or conduct, it would be re- 
garded as an insult to introduce. It 
means the knowledge of locomotive 
engines ; the gradients of railroads; 
the pressure and generation of sham 
political economy ; fiscal, municipal, 
and other kindred sorts of finance. 

It regards him as worthy of a doc- 
tor’s degree who can with the greatest 
speed run a railroad through lovely 
landscapes, wide-spread panoramas, 
hoary ruins, and venerable mementoes 
of departed ages,—who can construct 
a stationhouse from the ruins of an 
ancient abbey, sleepers from Shak- 
speare’s mulberry tree or the royal 
oak, and collect fuel for the furnaces 
from the charcoal foundations of the 
Temple of Ephesus. If a savan can 
save 3s., even at the risk of demoral- 
ising the age in which he lives,—re- 
duce taxation by one farthing a-head, 
even though he should so weaken navy 
and army that the weakest continental 
armament might overpower both to- 
gether,--that man is a very Adam 
Smith-—-a Malthus; or if there be any 
other name that smells as sweet, useful 
knowledge meaus any process which, 
in the least time, and with the least 
trouble, can produce the largest pe- 
cuniary results. It is incense offered 
on the altar of Mammon. Its proper 
representative genius is a fat, pursy 
personage, with inexpressibles nature 
rebels against, bald pate, and inky 
doublet, sitting at a table or writing- 
desk, forging out of his boiling wits, 
with adjacent paste and scissors, an 
article or treatise for Dr. Lardner’s 
Encyclopedia ; over which he winces at 
intervals, and displays twitches in the 
nerves of his cheeks, as he anticipates, 
with prophetic certainty, the fearful 
drubbing about to be administered to 
him in Fraser’s Magazine. The whole 
man is a thing of shreds and patches. 
Around him are gutted pamphlets, ex- 
paragraphed newspapers, and similar 
mines, out of which the scissors have 
removed, with discriminating precision, 
the cream and the interest. The genius 
of the useful-knowledge mongers would 
rather see a mechanics’ institute than a 
Christian temple or cathedral, a treatise 
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on botany rather than a Bible; and 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science he prefers to Paradise 
itself. Ifall the chimneysweeps could 
jabber philosophy, the dustmen che- 
mistry, the milkmaids hydrostatics, and 
the coalheavers mineralogy, he would 
believe more than millennial days had 
come, and that the human race had 
attained perfection. Homer's Iliad 
and Paradise Lost he would use to 
light his study fire; St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral would be a lumber room, and 
Westminster Abbey a depository for 
cranks, and cogs, and broken ma- 
chinery; ancient MSS. of the Bible 
would be subjected to a process of 
cleansing, and made available for use- 
ful knowledge diplomas; and those of 
the classics might be converted into 
useful bindings for Dr. Lardner’s works, 
Virgil, Horace, Acschylus, Euripides, 
Scott, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, 
must all be displaced from the high 
niches on which Genius has placed 
them; and these must be filled by 
Jeremy Bentham, M‘Culloch, Mills, 
Ricardo, &c. &c., the favourites of 
useful knowledge. 

It is, by the by, one of the finest blun- 
ders of the age to originate a University 
of London ; and this apart from any 
objection to the principles on which it 
may be founded, or the philosophy it 
is to teach. London has been for cen- 
turies, and now is, in a distinctive and 
peculiar sense, a university,— the Uni- 
versity of the World. If we wish to 
examine ancient manuscripts, and to 
explore the writings of past ages, we 
retire to the sequestered halls of Oxford 
and of Cambridge. If, on the other 
hand, we desire to collate men, we 
come to London, the great Metropo- 
litan University. Any jumbling of the 
two will neutralise the good of either. 
It is as absurd to bring a university to 
London, as it would be to bring Lon- 
don to Oxford. 

The experiment sprung from the 
genius of the useful knowledge spirits ; 
and the result shews the accuracy of 
what we have stated,—salary-less pro- 
fessors, empty class-rooms; and the 
whole concern a mere hospital, or 
theatre for anatomical lectures and 
dissections, enlivened by occasional 
flashes of animal magnetism ; and the 
whole deserted by Christianity,—are 
the toadlings of that magnificent con- 
ception, University College. And 
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King’s College, notwithstanding its 
vast superiority in principle, in con- 
stitution, and in patronage, is either 
chiefly a medical school, or, what it 
should be, a higher preparatory grammar 
or publie school, for the universities. 

We do not profess to give even a 
summary of the names of the family 
‘that has sprung from the useful know- 
ledge scheme. A turbulent commoner, 
named Henry Brougham, in the year 
1825, started the scheme of cheap- 
knowledgeism ; and in ‘the course of 
the same year appeared that magni- 
ficent institution, the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ; and 
sixpenny pamphlets dazzled every be- 
holder, multitudinous, like motes in 
the sunbeam ; and, by a law of cohe- 
sive attraction, conglomerated into the 
Library of Useful Knowledge. Forth- 
with appeared the Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge, the Family Library, 
Constable’s Miscellany, Lardner’s Ca- 
binet Cyclopadia, Penny Magazine, 
Penny Cyclopedia, and a prodigious 
quantity of kindred trash, collected by 
those nightmen and dustmen of lite- 
rature and science, the Chamberses, 
&e. Ke. 

The result of the cheap-knowledge 
system has been a wide-spread, a raw 
and superficial knowledge—an ac- 
quaintance with many subjeets, and 
an intimacy with none— prodigious 
gossip about names and books and 
learned titles, and an utter ignorance 
of aught really useful and substantial. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN APPLAUSE. 

We see so much of this in its anti- 
podes at public meetings, that the 
philosophy of the thing may not be 
uninteresting. Every one who has 
heard the gods in the gallery of Drury 
Lane, the honourable and right honour- 
able members of St. Stephen’s, or the 
reverend and right reverend orators at 
Exeter Hall, understands what we mean. 
At religious meetings, we disapprove of 
applause on the part of the audience, 
not from the usual reasons of its being 
indecorous and foreign to the feelings 
that ought to animate such an assembly, 
but from the following physiological 
fact:—Wherever there is most ap- 
plause (the speakers being equal), 
there is least contributed. The reason 
is apparent. The electric influence 
generated by the positive state of the 
speaker rapidly passes off by the feet 
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into the earth, the great repository ; 
whereas, when the feet are restrained, 
the electric influence accumulates, and 
passes off by the digitals, into sove- 
reigns and shillings, and deposits the 
expressions of its power in the col- 
lector’s plate. 

We would much prefer the system- 
atic plan of the ancients, as described 
by Suetonius. The Romans had three 
kinds of applause, systematically ar- 
ranged :—First, bombus, which was a 
noise made by the organs of speech, 
and resembled the sounds of bees; 
secondly, imbrices, which sounded like 
hailstones pattering on the roofs of 
houses; thirdly, teste, a noise like 
that produced by a dozen flails smash- 
ing the contents of a china-shop. These 
two last modes of applause were pro- 
duced by instruments; and the choriand 
plausores, who were regularly initiated 
in all the mysteries of the art, attended 
to the task assigned them. In Exeter 
Hall, a wearisome orator is listened to 
by an audience, yawning, looking 
round at every locality in the hall, 
and a tremulous agitation over all the 
room, indicative of an uneasy audience 
and an anxiety for a change’of speaker. 
In St. Stephen’s, disapprobation is 
marked by cries of “ Question, ques- 
tion!” scraping of feet, and a variety 
of zoological and ornithological sounds, 
that would lead a foreigner to believe 
that a seetion of the Regent’s Park 
menagerie had been transferred to the 
Commons. In the theatre, disappro- 
bation is more audibly expressed by 
yelling, groaning, and “ Off, off!” 
‘© Manager, manager !”” 

In the first, approbation is expressed 
by a rolling and beating of the feet. 

In the second, by “ Hear, hear !” 

In the third, by “ Bravo, bravo !” 

With the Germans, the Exeter Hall 
symbol of applause is the expression 
of intense dissatisfaction. 

These marks are useful on the whole, 
though sometimes injudiciously ex- 
pressed. They are characteristics of 
the age. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 


This is one of the obstreperous 
rogues, and noisy characteristics of the 
day. We find this lord of the birch 
laying around him in parliament, plat- 
form, and press. He is to be seen 
moving along at post-haste or railroad 
speed—his coat pockets stuffed with 
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penny literature—those of his inex- 
pressibles with education bills, drawa 
most of them on posterity, and never 
likely to be accepted —and in his paw 
a rod, well dried and pickied, fresh 
from flagellating the bedchamber ladies 
or the Whig cabinet. He visited West 
Britain, and there originated schools, 
to please the flattering and glozing 
scions of St. Peter's. He recrossed to 
Liverpool ; but was sent off, bruised 
and battered, and unable to institute 
his favourite hotbeds. He visited the 
universities, and was nearly murdered 
by the undergraduates. He made an 
invasion on the Scotch colleges, and 
was nearly stung to death by swarms 
of Caledonian wasps. He fell back on 
London, and there narrowly escaped 
starvation. He has at length hit on 
the masterpiece of his most enlightened 
and most liberal policy, the new Edu- 
cation-bill ; but the poor bantling had 
no sooner seen the light, and its pa- 
rents held it up to be admired, than 
bishops, priests, and deacons, lords, 
lawyers, and ladies, Churchmen, Dis- 
senters, and Wesleyans, concentrated 
their antipathies, and converged their 
forces, and poured in on the un- 
happy victim such showers of grape 
and canister shot, that its parents and 
patrons ran off in dismay, thinking that 
the very firmament was falling on them ; 
and the infant died a painful and me- 
laneholy death — 


« Like flower, no sooner blown than 
blasted.” 


It was buried in a sheet of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle —its epitaph was com- 
posed by Lord John Russell — its dirge 
chanted by Mr. Wyse; and the de- 
plored and well-dandled little Lamb 
was buried with the new registry ser- 
vice, amid the tears of Brougham, 
Lansdown, &c., as chief mourners. 
Its parents, and uncles, and grand- 
mammas, were so cut up by the loss, 
that, by way of consolation and com- 
pensation, one was elevated to thie 
Treasury, another was made a privy- 
councillor, and a variety of other com- 
forts are in reserve. 

It is not known where the school- 
master is at present; but, truly, his 
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presence is ardently desired. Sign- 
boards miserably spelt, letters illeyi- 
bly and unintelligibly constructed, the 
Edinburgh Review in a rapid state of 
consumption, the Wesiminster in a 
decline, the Dissenters wanting more 
funds, and earnestly imploring more 
schools,—all eloquently and simul- 
taneously demand his presence. The 
Church of England neither needs nor 
solicits his presence. Atleast, he must 
labour many years among the Dissent- 
ers, before he bring up their schools to 
a level in character or numbers with 
those of the church. It is a curious 
fact, that in no county of England 
have the Dissenters any thing like the 
numbers under tuition which we find 
in the church. We hear on the 
platforms of Voluntary orators, that it 
is mainly owing to the dissenting in- 
terest that any sound education is 
sustained and perpetuated in the 
country ; that their institutions are the 
nursing mothers of our population ; 
that they are the supportefs of the 
schoolmaster par excellence. But facts, 
* those stubborn chiels that winna 
ding,” upset figures of speech and 
flourishes of rhetoric. 

About a twenty-fifth part of the in- 
structed children of England, it will 
be found from a glance at the follow- 
ing synopsis, are indebted for their 
education to Dissenters ; and it would 
be found that the contributions of 
Churchmen occupy a very large pro- 
portion of the sinews even of dissenting 
schools. <A fair and charitable estimate 
is, that one out of every thirty in- 
dividuals, indebted to charity for his 
education, is indebted, in the next 
place, to the instrumentality of Dissen- 
ters. We must, therefore, request the 
schoolmaster to visit the Dissenters of 
England, where there will be room 
and verge enough for his operations ; 
and to let the church alone, till her 
case is as dormant as that of those who 
want to overturn it. It will also be 
found that, in the education of the 
overwhelming proportion of the popu- 
lation we have referred to, the pa- 
rochial clergy, more or less directly, 
are intimately occupied. 
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Parliamentary documents, printed by order of the House of Commons, give 
the following return :— 


Total Children Total Children attending Day 
attending Day Schools. | Schools established by Dissenters. 
eR acccsdececcsce Gee 285 


Berks ccccccccccccccce 16,574 120 
Bucks cccccsccccececes 10,834 42 
Cambridge ....e+eeeee+ 15,269 343 
CHONG ccccccecescces O10 1,303 
Cornwall ..cccccccccces SIG8D 249 
Cumberland ......ee+ 21,531 225 
Derby o-eseccessereess 24,008 334 
DeVON co ccccccccccccce 54,971 1,076 
Dorect ccccccccesecseses 18,158 394 
Durham ..cceecseees+s 30,656 550 
BGO cccccenscesieese Sar 1,235 
Gloucester ..ssesceeees 72,274 1,272 
Hereford ccccccccccccce 8815 218 
Hertford .cccccccccccese 14758 435 
Huntingdon......++++++ 5,805 155 
MOM. ccccccsvccoscocee GBaet 844 
Lancaster ...scccccccee 97,034 9,384 
Leicester ..cccececseses 19,267 283 
Lincoln .ccoccceccccce 30,124 413 
Middlesex ....++.+ -»++101,220 9,747 
Monmouth .....e20++++ 6,645 136 
Dlertekk cccccccsescess SDA 520 
Northampton .... 18,290 392 
Northumberland ...... 24,582 461 
Nottingham ......-++- 21,430 1,134 
Celene ccscccccsccces 15500 637 
DEE cssscessraacees Se 12 
ih daghenenenyscnee See 580 
Somerset .cccccccesse J,091 1,260 
Southampton ...+++++++ 38,733 1,568 
Stafford .ecccsevcsesee F710 2,079 
Suffolk ..ccccccccocsecs 28,642 390 
Surrey ....cecccescseess 40,915 2,146 
Sussex .cccccccceccce Sej0re 1,617 
Warwick ..cccccescocce 26,041 1,116 
Westmoreland ....2++. 7,250 795 
WTEEE: onsnecconecessens Ge 285 
Worcester ccccccccoces 17,858 1,000 
York—East Riding .... 20,406 257 

-- Cityand District. 4,324 555 

+» North Riding.... 22,825 387 

-- West Riding.... 75,932 2,170 


Total ....+. 1,222,137 48,470 


‘The total number of children, according to these parliamentary returns, 

under instruction in the year 1835, 1S cessseseeeeeeersescesees 1,222,137 
Total educated by the Church ..sesceececcereceseccsenesceeses 1,175,667 
Do. do. by Dissenters cssesecesececceseces-cvececesees 48,470 


‘How can that church sink, whose  riage-ring and the consecrated grave 
ministers christen, educate, and marry —the enlightened minds and peaceful 
the rising generation, and visit, com- consciences of the living, and the 
fort, and ultimately bury, the present? silent ashes of the pure dead,—all 
Schools and churches—baptismal founts proclaim of such an institution, Esto 
and holy altars-~the hallowed mar- perpetua! 
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The Star of the Fountain. 


THE STAR OF THE FOUNTAIN, 


Iy one of those fair and lonely valleys, 
where the traces of what was once a 
royal deer-chase are still faintly dis- 
cernible, there is a scene of quiet 
beauty, whicli seems better calculated 
to lend than to borrow interest from 
such a tale as I am going to relate. 
The spot in question is called by a 
Gaelic name, which, when translated, 
signifies the Glen of the Grey Deer ; 
and the title refers, without doubt, to 
that peculiar species of the race which, 
in days of yore, were accustomed to 
haunt the valley. Even to this day, 
the solitary pedestrian may chance to 
encounter them, in browsing or flying 
herds, threading the lonelier recesses of 
the strath. But the lordly pines, that 
once were Scotland's pride, lon long 
ago disappeared ; and in the place of 
that broad, impenetrable shade, which 
once made Feon Glas one of the noblest 
of the king’s forests, there remains now 
only a leafless vale, which seems to 
slumber beneath the spell of its 
mountain solitude. 

One feature of the scene, however, 
still retains the well-defined traces of 
years gone by ; and, albeit defaced and 
time-worn, yet speaks to the imagination 
of days when the merry monarchs of the 
Stuart line were accustomed to visit 
these glades, and leave behind them 
traces of the favour with which it was 
their pleasure to regard them. The 
feature in question is a gushing rill, 
which bubbles up from the bosom of 
the earth in a circular cavity, and wim- 
ples musically away through a channel 
which the hand of man has obviously 
hollowed out, that it may unite itself 
with the current of a neighbouring 
river, Though the stone-work which 
once formed the basin has fallen into 
decay, fragments ofa parapet still re- 
main, which mark at least the circular 
formation of the fount, albeit the- rude 
carving which used to adorn it has 
long been shrouded with the muffling 
of moss and ivy. Moreover, two weep- 
ing birches twine their graceful arms, 
and dip their boughs over the well; 
while the regularity with which group 
after group of stately red deer come to 
quench their thirst in its waters, or 
mirror their lordly heads in its bosom, 
confirm the tradition that the beautiful 
fountain of Feon Glas was long ago 
designed for their sole convenience. 


The mountaineers of Glen Feon will 
tell you that there is some magical in- 
fluence in the water, which perpetuates 
that peculiar species of red deer. But 
there is another source of interest con- 
nected with the silver fountain; and 
upon this I venture to build my story. 

Many years ago, when Scotland yet 
held her place among the independent 
kingdoms of Europe, the royal chase 
of Feon Glas marched with the lands of 
Lochlin, the lord of which maintained 
with his sovereign a bitter feud, each 
claiming to be proprietor of the Grey 
Deers’ Fountain. A dispute between 
a crowned head and a vassal almost 
always ends in the ruin of the latter; 
and the common course of events was 
not in this case reversed. The lords 
of Lochlin lost the fountain, and with 
it no inconsiderable portion of their 
ancient inheritance ; for after the king’s 
claim had triumphed, the memory of 
the dispute rankled in the breasts of 
both; and, as might be expected, the 
fortunes, from which for many genera- 
tions the sun of royal favour was deter- 
minately turned away, languished and 
drooped into nothingness: for though 
the house of Ivor of Lochlin was 
brave and loyal, as the best blood in 
Scotland ought ever to be, yet the tide 
of fate set in against it; and all the 
proud daring and lofty enterprise of 
the Ivors of many days were unsuc- 
cessful to redeem their fortunes from 
the blight that had fallen upon them. 
Long after the early cause of estrange- 
ment had passed from men’s minds, 
the name of Lochlin continued to be 
mentioned at court lightly and scoff- 
ingly, as appertaining to one whom the 
king’s favour could never reach again ; 
or vaguely and curiously, as men refer 
to something that is out of date and 
forgotten. Nay, more, the lands of 
Lochlin were scoured by the royal 
cortege, as often as the pleasures of 
the chase brought its gay pavilions to 
Glen Feon, being regarded as a neutral 
territory, where the game might be 
sought for and appropriated through 
all its waste extent, without question 
asked or reason given. Ivor of Loch- 
lin was forgotten ; and the last of his 
representatives was alluded to, even by 
immediate neighbours, as if he had 
been an unreal shadow; while those 
who still allowed the voice of sym- 
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pathy to be heard within their own 
breasts, listened to its whispers with 
a melancholy resignation from which 
hope was banished. Even Superstition 
had set the spell of her influence upon 
the race ; for the mysterious association 
which connected their name with the 
Grey Deers’ Fountain, seemed to give 
to the latter some strange power of 
controlling their destiny for ever. 


*« When the star falls in the well, 
Of Lochlin’s weal will carlines tell,” 


was the prophecy that fixed the lock 
on the fate of Ivor; for as long as faith 
remained or foresight flourished, the 
key of such a chain could never be 
discovered. 

The summer was shining on Strath 
Feor, and glen and forest decked 
themselves in holyday array, for the 
earth and the air were alive and vocal 
with festive sounds and scenes of mer- 
riment. James IV. was yet a bride- 
groom ; and the court had moved itself 
to fair Glen Feon, that Margaret, the 
young and beautiful Queen of Scotland, 
might be amused, in the first months 
of her bridal, by the gay and innocent 
sports of a greenwood palace. A broad 
green meadow, at the entrance of 
the forest, waved like a bed of tulips 
with the flags and draperies of the 
royal tents ; and far and wide through- 
out the glen was scattered the rich fur- 
niture of the summer court. 

It was evening; and though the sun 
was not yet set, the soft lucid hallow 
of the hour was falling with its usual 
luxury of repose over the world. The 
impenetrable shadow of the giant forest 
had just begun to deepen, and con- 
trasted finely with the clear blaze of 
the western heavens, as it fell full and 
warm upon the little emerald glade, 
which spread its fairy ring of smooth 
turf, like an oasis in the wilderness 
of foliage, around the silver fountain 
of Feon Glas. The birchen boughs 
screened the pure waters from that 
burning ray, save where it shot like a 
glancing arrow through the leaves, and 
played and danced upon its clear 
mirror. It was one of those rare 
evenings that occur, perhaps, half a 
dozen times throughout a Scottish sum- 
mer, and carry the imagination captive 
to the land of the olive and the vine. 
Nothing broke the silence more rudely 
than the sylvan sounds of the great fo- 
rest ; and there was but one living form 
discernible in the scene to link it with 
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the brilliant gaiety of the rural court. 
This was the figure of a man, which 
emerged from a narrow footpath that 
seemed to thread the tangled mazes of 
the wood, for the purpose of uniting 
ihe velvet meadow of the pavilion with 
the Grey Deers’ Fountain. The traveller 
might have numbered thirty years, and 
his face and form united all the most 
striking characteristics of Celtic lineage. 
There was the tall and sinewy frame, 
cast in the very strongest mould of 
symmetry; the curls of bright gold, 
that clustered round his neck and fore- 
head ; and the eagle eye of pure azure, 
whose glance seems to be informed by 
intellect alone, yet equally depends on 
honesty of heart and purity of purpose. 
His dress confirmed the promise of his 
features, for he wore the plaid and phi- 
libeg of his country; and his bonnet 
bore the eagle’s feather, that always 

roclaims its wearer of noble birth. 
le might have belonged to the court, 
for his appointings were all in perfect 
taste a keeping with the bearing of a 
soldier of rank ; and yet there was a 
certain impress of bold and daring in- 
dependence in his air and gait, such as 
we cannot often detect within that 
charmed circle. It was evident, however, 
that if in reality a resident in the tents 
of the Scottish monarch, his curiosity 
had not heretofore led him to penetrate 
beyond their immediate locality ; for 
he looked about with the glance of one 
who takes a deep interest in every thing 
around him, yet seems rather to greet 
a scene wellnigh forgotten, than to hold 
converse with objects which the expe- 
rience of every day has rendered fa- 
miliar. He stepped upon the smooth 
green of the little glade; and halting 
for a moment in his progress, gazed 
upward and around with a smile of 
soft and pleased remembrance. A 
shade came over his falcon eye, as 
if the thoughts of other days were upon 
him ; and he folded his arms upon his 
breast, and moved forward with a slow 
and meditative step towards the fountain. 
As he approached it, his eye rested for 
the first time on a group which was 
gathered upon its margin; and a feel- 
ing of surprise and apparent displea- 
sure accompanied the discovery that 
he was not alone; which, however, 
gradually gave place to one of more 
than idle euriesity. On the brink of 
the well a female figure was reclining, 
in an attitude of repose, fair, girlish, 
and delicate, with one cheek pressed 
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upon clusters of wild flowers, which 
lay scattered over a mantle of costly 
velvet, whose rich folds shielded her 
from the damp influence of the sward. 
Slightly removed from the recumbent 
figure, and seated upon the roots of the 
weeping birch-tree, was another lady, 
older and taller than the first. Her 
complexion was of a gipsy brown ; 
masses of rich, heavy, and silken black 
hair hung over her neck and shoulders, 
and were pushed up like a cushion un- 
der her temple, as it rested on the stem 
of the tree. A large plaid of chequered 
silk was flung around her; of which 
the drapery supplied all that could 
have been wanting to complete the 
effect of the scene upon the awakened 
imagination of the stranger. Two 
stealthy steps carried him to the brink 
of the fountain ; and he discovered, as 
he had already suspected, that - they 
were both asleep. The stranger stood 
for awhile in rapt enjoyment of the 
picture before him. That the sleepers 
were both of noble rank was quite ap- 
parent; but how they should have come 
into such a situation, unattended, was 
a question which he could not pretend 
to answer. The mystery, however, 
such as it was, served only to deepen 
the interest of his scrutiny; and he 
bent his eyes eagerly over the uncon- 
scious sleepers, with the same sort of 
gaze we are apt to turn upon some 
glorious scene of nature that has burst 
suddenly upon us. It is believed by 
the imaginative—and what is it, alas! 
that lies beyond the pale of their cre- 
dulity?—that over human sympathy 
time, and space, and circumstance, 
exercise no control, and that the in- 
flueuce of the magnet upon the needle 
is not more inevitable, nor more instan- 
taneously exercised, than this strange 
intelligence is felt in spirits which are 
liable to be swayed by it. Philosophy 
takes of this great truth no account ; 
but Experience has established it, at 
least in the instance now before us: 
for the solitary wanderer no sooner 
looked upon the graceful figure at his 
feet, than he felt that it was destined to 
influence all his future career. Is this 
strange doctrine of the spirit’s invo- 
luntary attraction but a fable? If it be, 
it works often wild realities. Be that 
as it may, the intruder leaned over the 
sleepers, and studied every line and 
lineament in their features. The gentle, 
fair-haired girl, woke his kindliest in- 
terest with her childish loveliness ; but 
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his heart turned to the dark, lustrous 
beauty of the elder, with a yearning 
tenderness which, if it be not the 
work of a higher power, is assuredly 
not the offspring of human will. He 
longed for the black eyelash to rise, 
that he might read the soul of so fair a 
being in the orb beneath it; and yet 
he held his breath lest its flutter should 
wake them and dissipate his privilege of 
gazing. Time passed, and the moun- 
taineer still lingered, spell-bound, by 
that shady spring. is eye had never 
rested before on a face where it so loved 
to linger; and he forgot, while the 
sirong influence of its beauty was on 
him, that his gaze might not rest upon 
it for ever. 

The sun had sunk, and the glory of 
the day deepened to the soft rich mel- 
low of the early twilight, and the rest 
of the sleepers was yet unbroken, and 
the gaze of the watcher undisturbed, 
when the faint and far-off swell of a 
bugle-horn floated to his ear; and its 
tone roused him from his trance. He 
trembled lest its repetition should un- 
seal the senses of the sleepers, and be- 
tray his own presence; and with a 
dainty and stealing step he moved 
away. Was the memory of that hour 
to pass without one trace more tangible 
than the deep interest, all powerful as 
it was, which it had left? As the 
thought crossed him, his eye rested on 
a riband of crimson, with a clasp of 
small brilliants attached to it, which 
glittered among the grass, and seemed 
to have been thrown aside by the dark- 
haired maiden, ere she made a pillow 
of her tresses. His fancy was confirmed 
by seeing its fellow in the grasping 
fingers of the younger lady. She seem- 
ed as if she had just drawn it from her 
forehead. An irresistible impulse was 
upon him. The stranger undid the 
riband at his bonnet, with its rich orna- 
ment of jewels; and exchanging it for 
the precious little silken fillet and clasp, 
he hurried with a last gaze, and a light 
but manful step, along the forest path. 

ae & * * 


“ Nay, nay, pretty Katherine,” said 
one of the maidens of the court to the 
dark lady of the Grey Deers’ Fountain, 
as they strolled together one merry 
morning down the wild and devious 
course of the river that still waters the 
valley, “ you may tell me, if it likes 
you, that you are in the queen’s confi- 
dence, and do not choose to betray it ; 
but that you know nothing of this black 
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feud between James and his pet play- 
thing, our liege lady, is too strong an 
impossibility. What! Katherine, that 
knows the queen’s thoughts almost be- 
fore they are uttered, not to guess at 
least at the cause of that portentous 
cloud that has drawn her smooth baby 
brow well-nigh into a wrinkle for the 
last week !” 

“ Well, fair Anabel,” answered the 
queen’s friend, smiling, “ since it is 
but a guess, the field is open to you 
and me with equal chance of success. 
Make your own surmises, lady mine, 
and then you will suffer nought from 
the slow wit of others.” 

“Tush, Katherine,” said the first 
speaker; “I know you are eager to 
disappoint me, because you fancy that 
it is my curiosity only that is awake ; 
but, in sooth, you are mistaken : I love 
this foolish Margaret, with all her sim- 
ple childishness, and it irks me to see 
her look so careworn and distraught. 
I know the Stuart’s headstrong way- 
wardness too, better than you do, fair 
Katherine, with all your shrewd ob- 
servance ; and I would give you and 
her a clue to his tangled humour, if I 
could.” 

The black-haired maiden fixed her 
large luminous eyes upon the speaker 
with a glance of piercing scrutiny ; and 
their bright severity relaxed into a look 
of kindness, as the clear blue of her 
companion’s gaze returned her own 
with steady ingenuousness. 

“ ] believe thee, Anabel,” said Ka- 
therine, in a soft voice; “I believe 
that this noisome atmosphere of mys- 
tery and distrust has left thee as yet 
unscathed, and I will tell thee poor 
Margaret’s sorrow, confident that thy 
merry-hearted indiscretion will curb 
itself for the sake of this helpless 
creature and her tottering happiness.” 

“ Happiness!” repeated the other; 
* surely her happiness can be in no 
peril, Katherine? Fierce and passion- 
ate as he is, James Stuart is not less 
true and generous ; and he loved his 
young bride but a few days since with 
a devotion which surely a breath of 
evil cannot dissipate.” 

‘* And yet,” replied Katherine, sadly, 
*¢ it has been shaken by less than even 
a breath of evil, for the shadow of a 
shade of most unfounded suspicion has 
turned for the present all the milk and 
honey of his heart to gall. Have you 
forgotten that evening of the great 
stag-hunt, when her majesty and I stole 
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out in our plaids to the forest to watch 
the sun setting on the pine tree-tops, 
and to listen for the first notes of the 
hunter’s bugle? You remember how 
I made the court resound with my 
distress for many days after because 
the Kelpie of the Well, or some such 
viewless visitant, had stolen away that 
crimson snood clasped with the little 
knot of diamonds that was the king’s 
first gift to me, when he presented 
Margaret with its fellow, and bade her 
keep it always as the first spoils of 
his valour? He had plucked it from 
the casque of a Southron knight at the 
English court, while himself yet a 
beardless stripling. Alas, alas! I did 
not tell that when my jewel disap- 
peared so ominously, Margaret’s was 
not left behind. What caitiff could 
have passed the footpath unobserved 
I know not, but both were purloined 
as we slumbered by the fount of Feon 
Glas; and now James refuses to be- 
lieve our tale, and will have it that 
our innocent and loving queen has 
bestowed her gem unworthily. Alack! 
she is pining as much for the loss of 
his kindness, as for the dastardly sus- 
picion cast upon herself. By my hali- 
dom! if I were as foully and ob- 
stinately misbelieved, I think I would 
see that the next charge brought against 
me had more show of justice in’t. It 
chafes my very heart to see that simple 
young creature turn from the adulation 
that surrounds her, through the one 
sole motive of strong affection, and yet 
receive such scant guerdon for her 
loyalty. Marry hang these hot-blooded 
Celts, whose fervour turns ever in the 
wrong-channel !” 

“ Yet who could have stolen the 
jewel?” said the fair-haired lady, 
musingly, and scarcely in a tone of 
interrogation. 

“ Who!” exclaimed the other, warm- 
ly; “ the winds, the waves, the Spirit 
of the Well, the earth itself may have 
opened to swallow it; but Margaret Tu- 
dor is guiltless ofits disappearance. She 
that refuses the noblest knights of her 
court the simple tokens of her favour, 
which they may boast from all other 
princesses, is not likely to have be- 
stowed her husband’s love-token on 
one of them. My queen knows no- 
thing of such caprices, Lady Anabel !” 

“ Nay, nay, nay!” said the other, 
in a tone of remonstrance; “ your 
loyalty outstrips your justice, fair 
Katherine. Remember, that James 
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Stuart is my sovereign and country- 
man, as Margaret is yours; I would 
fain defend him from the odium of 
tyranny, at least, by allowing the show 
of probability to his suspicion. I 
warrant it costs him to the full as 
much as he inflicts.” 

“ T hope to all the saints it may !” 
said Katherine, energetically ; and by 
my troth, were I in Margaret's place, 
I should take care that no excuse 
were lacking in time to come for a 
sound heartach. I have tried my very 
all to make her deck her cheek in 
dimples, and shew how blunt the 
shafts of calumny fall on a breastplate 
of innocence. I would give my fa- 
vourite kirtle to see her at the tourney 
to-morrow shine out from her cloud of 
grief upon this swarm of gallants thai 
are every one ready to die for her 
smallest notice, and shew this head- 
strong Stuart that her brilliance can 
foster sweeter flowers than jealousy and 
mistrust.” 

“Qn my honour, Kate!” said the 
Lady Anabel, laughing, “ yours is but 
scatter-brained keeping to entrust the 
dignity of a youthful queen withal. 
Methinks James does but scant honour 
to his own foresight in committing so 
much of his happiness to the wit of so 
arrant a coquette as you are willing to 
make yourself. Take care, dear Ka- 
therine; Margaret’s cause of care will 
not fly before such remedy. The king 
loves her tenderly, and this is not the 
rein to guide true love withal.” 

“ No,” answered Katherine, “ but it 
is the curb to shorten the mad gallop 
of fanciful suspicion. Give me mine 
own way in it, fair Anabel, and see if 
to-morrow’s eve bring not the king to 
his fealty.” 

Anabel shook her head incredulously. 

** You do not know the Stuart as I 
do, Katherine. I tell thee words will 
not heal the breach such conduct will 
effect between them ; better let Mar- 
garet’s pale cheek and heavy eye speak 
to his heart and his judgment in her 
favour. I warrant me he already rues 
the cause of her distress, else why 
order this tournament at all to- 
morrow? He is not wont to war with 
his own humours for nothing, and they 
can scarcely lead him into mirth, I 
wot, till this thorn cease pricking.” 

** The joust is in honour of this 
strange knight, forsooth,” said Ka- 
therine, peevishly, ‘‘ who is so high 
in favour since he stabbed the buck 
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as it turned upon the king in the chase 
of Lochlin. A murrain seize him! we 
have heard of nothing but his grace 
and his gallantry for a fortnight, till 
one is driven to scoff and flout at him 
for sheer novelty’s sake. A landless 
vagrant he seems, too, without name 
or lineage ; and James takes his French 
title of Cavalier Songer with all the 
headlong simpleness that belongs to 
him.” 

“‘ Nay, Katherine,” said the Lady 
Anabel, reproachfully, “ you know that 
it is not so; the chevalier bears letters 
from the court of France to James 
himself, and high and costly distinctions 
annexed to his own name, such as 
Henry would be little likely to be- 
stow unmerited. I prithee turn the 
keen edge of your mirth another way ; 
the Chevalier de la Songer is both 
noble and gentle.” 

“Ts he?” said Katherine, with a 
shrug; “ then I shall make such use 
of him to-morrow as his valour merits. 
He shall wear Margaret’s colours in the 
lists; and though she has always re- 
fused the ceremony before, the king 
shall see that her favour, if abused in 
one direction, can be readily given 
and greedily received in another. She 
must bestow them with her own hand.” 

“ Oh, no, no, dear Katherine !” said 
Anabel, in a terrified tone; “ you 
know not how false a step your zeal 
is taking; Margaret has ever made 
her own colour the royal one, and 
bidden James himself bestow it on the 
champion of the day. What will be 
the consequence if she exercise her 
privilege now for the first time when 
they are at war ?” 

“¢ Beshrew thee, Anabel, for a little 
timid coward !” said Katherine; laugh- 
ing ; “ if this is all your bravery, by 
my halidom but your side of the house 
will be a narrow one! Leave her in 
my hands, faint-heart, and time will 
try the wisest.” 

The path took a new turn among 
the cliffs, and the conversation was 
interrupted by the difficulties that arose 
in iis progress, and when it was re- 
sumed, the Lady Anabel spoke in the 
tone of one who is eager to be rid of 
something which has disappointed her. 

“ Have you heard the proclamation 
touching the lands of Lochlin, which 
has been ringing through the land since 
Whitsuntide, and which the king is in 
hopes to fulfil ere the court leaves 
Feon Glas.” 
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“ Yes, I have heard it,” answered 
Katherine with still a semitone of 
sharpness in her voice. “ That James 
is so desirous of finding the Chief of 
Lochlin, that if the rightful heir do 
not come at his bidding from whatever 
corner of the earth he may have hid 
himself, he will make one for the oc- 
casion in the usual way in which you 
Scots arrange such matters, by be- 
stowing the title on whichever among 
the knights-errant of the court happens 
to hit his fancy of the moment. I have 
heard this wise and equitable pro- 
clamation, and have never ceased to 
hope that the real Lochlin himself 
might appear to disappoint such reck- 
less policy.” 

“ Nay, Katherine,” answered the 
Lady Anabel, “ you misjudge his 
majesty again; is it out of keeping 
with the laws of chivalry that the king 
should bestow this unclaimed and 
forsaken heritage on him whose sword 
in the field and whose stirrup in the 
lists best entitle him to the gratitude 
and approval of the sovereign? And 
the terms of the king’s proclamation 
have expressly awarded it to the best 
man-at-arms in his dominions. There 
is no selfish policy in this, fair Ka- 
therine, but a noble and kingly desire 
to promote the cause of arms, such as 
your Ilenry himself might be glad to 
imitate.” 

“ Ay,” said Katherine, with her 
pretty and obstinate sneer; “ ay, and 
somenaee some trifling intention of 
honouring a court minion. De la Son- 
ger, for instance, might find his French 
poverty pleasantly balsamed by the 
broad lands of Lochlin.” 

“‘ The proclamation preceded his 
appearance at the court by many 
months, as you know,” answered her 
companion, warmly. 

“Yes,” was the reply; “ and its 
fulfilment will succeed his departure 
by as many more, I trust.” 

“ Prithee, do not fix thy trust on 
that,” said Anabel; “ for the king has 
announced his wish that the great 
tournament which is to decide the 
question, may be held in Glen Feon, 
and our stay here will scarcely extend 
to as many weeks.” 

** It matters little,” said Katherine ; 
** our popinjay chevalier will have his 
spoke in Fortune’s wheel turned down- 
wards before then, I trow, or my wit 
is duller than a woman's ought to be.” 

Anabel answered with a laugh, and 
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turned the conversation as soon as 
possible to some subject on which 
their prospect of mutual agreement 
was more satisfactory. 


The morning shone bright and clear 
upon the small green meadow, within 
the limits of which, when the chase 
failed to engross them, the gay courtiers 
of James IV. were accustomed to 
indulge in the games of chivalry. A 
fair green spot it was, and still con- 
tinues to be, speaking to the imagina- 
tion of the courtly throng which, in its 
pride of youth and bravery, once 
sported upon that emerald turf, for- 
getful, as youth and bravery ever are, 
of all that lies within the shadow of 
the future. How little dreamed they 
in their pride of place of the moral 
which after-ages might draw from the 
waving grass and blooming wild-flowers 
which would survive them! The green 
turf continues as it was of yore, the 
same clear sky looks down upon it, 
the winds pass to and fro as they were 
wont, and the hills are unchanged and 
unchangeable; but the very names of 
the proud ones that found their pas- 
time in its solitudes have long ago 
ceased to be remembered. So worth- 
less and so transitory is all merely 
human honour; so immutable the 
glories in which Nature arrays herself. 

The field was flaunting in its most 
festive garb on the morning to which 
our tale has brought us. The old and 
war-stained banners of Scotland were 
waving over the lists, and the many 
pennants that adorned the royal pa- 
vilion were fluttering gaudily in the 
sunshine. A long booth or covered 
palisade was erected along the upper 
extremity of the meadow, to accommo- 
date the ladies ; and if rich appointings 
were wanting to their comfort, the arch 
of pine boughs and the tapestry of 
heather twining round the rough stems 
by which it was supported, left, at 
least, nothing to be desired by the eye 
of taste. The guards-pursuivants in 
their graceful costume, the gay young 
knights on their prancing steeds, grouped 
together at the extremities of the lists, 
or bending from their saddles to com- 
mune with the ladies on the stand ; 
these, with the crowd of quaint and 
simple rustics who had gathered from 
the remotest nooks of glen and forest 
to gape and wonder at the glories of 
their own land, completed a_ picture 
which, if it lacked the splendours 
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of the tilting-fields of Edinburgh or 
Stirling, left them far behind in striking 
and picturesque effect. In the centre 
of the ladies’ platform was an elevated 
seat, over which a crimson mantle was 
flung, and there sat James and his 
gentle and youthful bride, the very 
prime and flower of their own nobility. 
Nevertheless the king’s charger, led 
backwards and forwards by a page, 
gave notice that James himself was 
ready, whenever the whim might seize 
him, to exchange the umpire’s seat for 
the more active business of the field. 

By and by the herald’s trampet pro- 
claimed the arrival of the knight in 
whose honour the games were ordered, 
and there was a shout of welcome from 
the populace, and a waving of kerchiefs 
and white hands as he approached. 
It was customary for the champion to 
parade once or twice unhelmeted in 
front of the platform, that he might 
receive his colours and allow the bright 
eyes of the ladies an opportunity of 
passing judgment on his merits; and 
in this case the performance of the 
accustomed ceremony caused a more 
than usual bustle of excitement and 
expectation. The knight rode forward 
slowly and gracefully, and controlled 
the curvettings of his powerful war-horse 
with the self-possession of one who 
knows the effect of his own bearing, 
and needs not to enhance it by the 
trick of affectation. His arms and ap- 
po.ntments were all in the first order 
of taste, and a something slightly foreign 
in their device and arrangement suited 
with the French title by which he was 
announced. His shield bore the im- 
pression of a raven on the wing, 
with the motto “ L’air est ma patrie ;” 
and in the open forehead and clear 
eagle eye which the removal of his 
helmet had revealed, it was easy to 
recognise the handsome Norland fea- 
tures of the gallant of the Grey Deers’ 
Well. 

He passed once and again from one 
end of the ladies’ booth to the other, 
and each time he approached the 
centre, stooped with a lowly obeisance 
to mark where his allegiance pointed 
for the day; and though by right and 
form it belonged to fair Queen Mar- 
garet, yet there were dark eyes beside 
her which oftener met the glances he 
threw upwards. The third flourish of 
the herald’s trumpet was sounded, and 
the queen stood upright to bestow the 
silken scarf, the well-known emblem 
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of her good-will for the day. She 
coloured deeply as she rose to per- 
form the ceremony, while the eyes of 
Lady Anabel and her friend met with 
a glance of doubt and inquiry, and 
then turned simultaneously on the 
king. The smile with which he 
greeted the distinction bestowed upon 
his favourite implied that he accepted 
it as a compliment ofiered to himself, 
and Katherine’s black eye swam joy- 
ously in its triumph. ‘The chevalier 
received the token, as was customary, 
on the point of his lance, wound it 
across his shoulder with a bow of deep 
reverence, and turned to assume his 
helmet, which was handed to him by 
his esquire. This he fastened with 
the vizor closed, and then repeating 
his obeisance, pricked forward to the 
lists. And now the blood-red spot 
blazed out on James’s brow; his 
teeth clenched and his eye flashed, and 
the cheek of the Lady Anabel grew 
pale with terror, and even Katherine's 
mien of pride quailed under the furious 
glance; but it was no nameless fear 
that shook her courage. Alas, for the 
youthful Margaret! her lost jewel, with 
its snood of crimson, glanced and 
waved on the casque of the stranger 
knight—that very knight on whom she 
had just bestowed her first mark of 
public favour, In an instant Katherine 
found herself placed, she knew not by 
what strong hand, in the king’s vacated 
seat—James himself had vanished in 
the throng. 

‘Oh, Katherine!” whispered the 
young queen, * what traitor is this ? 
What spell of Fate is on me that these 
terrible suspicions should be so con- 
firmed? by what magic is my snood 
gracing the helmet of a stranger; and 
how dare he so display a stolen 
token ?” 

“ It is none of yours, dearest lady,” 
answered Katherine; “ it is my jewel! 
Saw ye not that the riband wants the 
broidered coronet that is on yours? 
The king will listen to reason; and, 
trust me, yon insolent braggart shall be 
made to answer for his caitiff theft. 
Cheer thee, sweet lady, there shall 
nought of evil follow the innocent.” 

Margaret’s cheek had not forgotten 
its pallor when the trumpets told that 
the tourney was commencing. 

The chevalier’s adversary entered 
the lists unannounced, for the regula- 
tions of the sport did not demand that 
any announcement should be made, 
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and the stranger seemed more than 
usually desirous that his name should be 
concealed. Accordingly, he was equip- 
ped in a harness of plain blue steel, his 
crest was without device, and his shield 
without emblazoning; yet the mag- 
nificence of his steed and the beauty 
and dignity of his person, proclaimed 
him both brave and noble, despite his 
plain attire. 

And now the combatants took each 
his stand, and waited with lance in 
rest for the signal to charge. It was a 
breathless moment; for the knights 
were, to all appearance, so equally 
matched in skill and bearing, and even 
in the steeds which bore them, that 
the most experienced observer found 
it hard to determine on whom it might 
be wise to pledge his judgment. The 
knights themselves, on the other hand, 
eyed each other for a time with the 
complacence gallant foes are accus- 
tomed to bestow one upon the other. 

“ Who is the new knight?” de- 
manded the queen of the Lady Ka- 
therine, in a low whisper. 

**T know not,” was the reply ; “ but 
whoever he be, I pray him God speed.” 

And the next instant the trumpet 
sounded. The signal was obeyed with 
the rapidity of thought. The noble 
steeds met fiercely in the lists, and the 
shock that followed bore witness to 
the strength of the encounter. Both 
lances shivered in the grasps that held 
them, both warriors rocked in the 
saddle, but neither was moved a hair's 
breadth from his seat, even when the 
well-trained chargers wheeled round to 
resume their original stations in the 
field. Fresh lances were immediately 
supplied to them, and they addressed 
themselves to a second encounter. Its 
results confirmed the impression which 
the former career had made; and 
the whole field became breathless with 
expectation, for again neither could 
claim an advantage over the other. 

“The blessed Virgin guard him!” 
cried the queen, as she clasped her 
hands and fixed her quivering eye on 
the nearest of the assailants, already 
waiting forathird signal. “ Katherine, 
he will be murthered !” 

“ Little matter, I wot!” muttered 
Katherine, sullenly ; “ the hair-brained 
stripling. But he will not, indeed, 
sweet lady,” added she more audibly. 
“Do you fear to trust his life with 
yonder nameless serf ?” 

The queen's deep sob interrupted 
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the reply, for the signal was given, and 
the charge began in an instant. The 
issue was this time less equal than 
before, though the separate shouts of 
the combatants shewed the impression 
entertained by each of his own success. 
The blue knight swept to the extremity 
of the lists, bearing the fatal riband 
with its diamond clasp, in triumph 
on the point of his lance, while the 
Chevalier de la Songer would have 
unhorsed his antagonist, had not his 
lance snapped asunder just as it had 
entered the fastenings of his enemy’s 
harness, and passed half its length 
under the knight’s arm. The accident 
might have chanced either through 
the insufficiency of the weapon, or by 
the craft of the hand that wielded it, 
for the shaft broke off just in time to 
avert a fatal catastrophe ; and the skill of 
the champion who thus abstained from 
shedding blood, remained in con- 
sequence unimpeached. As it was, 
the truce was sounded by the queen’s 
express desire; the awarding of the 
prize was as usual adjourned to the 
last day of the tournament, and in 
half an hour the field was vacant. 

Next day, the issue of the tourua- 
ment hovered, as before, between the 
Chevalier de la Songer and the name- 
less knight of the blue armour. Many 
a gallant spirit broke a lance with each 
of them; but it was only when matched 
one against the other that the combat 
presented any thing like a show of 
equality. None had dared to inquire 
the name and lineage of the unknown 
champion ; but the glances cast upon 
the king’s vacated seat, and the shouts 
that rent the air on the most trifling 
advantage gained by the blue knight, 
indicated the direction in which popu- 
lar suspicion pointed. The victory 
was obstinately disputed, till the as- 
sailants seemed at last to forget what 
was due to the occasion, by merging 
the friendly contest of chivalry in the 
fury of a personal encounter. 

At length the sun went down, with- 
out the prize of skill and gallantry hav- 
ing been awarded to any one. This 
was the more exciting, that the games 
would come to a close on the morrow ; 
and throughout the evening, scarce 
another subject was discussed than the 
events which that morrow might be 
expected to bring about. 

It was in the early part of the night, 
when the primitive manners of the age 
had sent all the gay world of the rural 
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court to their tents, that the order of our 
tale carries us once more to the Grey 
Deers’ Fountain. The moon was shin- 
ing broad and merrily on the ring of 
greensward, and fringing the pine-tree 
tops with a tissue of silver. Beside 
the birch-tree, and in the attitude for- 
merly assumed by the Lady Katherine, 
a cavalier was sitting, who carried 
about him all the insignia of a Scottish 
noble; but in whom, as the moon- 
beams flickered over his uplifted face, 
the spectator would have immediately 
recognised the handsome Chevalier de 
la Songer. His arms were folded 
across his breast, and he sat perfectly 
motionless beside the water, like one 
who is either bound by the spell of his 
own busy thoughts, or detained by 
some other motive, in which his will is 
the secondary spring of action; for 
now and then heglanced his eye around, 
and pierced every nook of the covert 
with its falcon gaze, and anon would 
turn it towards the sky, as if measuring 
the progress of time by the moon’s 
journey. Then he would resume his 
posture of contemplation, and his 
glance would fall again upon the earth. 
One of these mute looks of inquiry was 
at last successful,—for, as it swept 
round the glade, it was arrested by a 
figure that issued from the forest ; and 
the knight drew himself up to his full 
height, and flung aside his pensive 
humour, as if the time for action, not 
reflection, had arrived. The figure 
which advanced was that of a boy, or, 
rather, of a youth in the last stage of 
his boyhood. Ilis dress was the cos- 
tume of an English page, and he wore 
in his cap a tall black feather, that 
nodded over his face, and threw it into 
obscurity, except when the breeze blew 
the plume aside, and the moonlight re- 
vealed a glittering black eye, and fea- 
tures that a statuary might have copied. 
The youth drew himself up haughtily, 
as he approached the Scottish knight, 
and returned his salutation without 
breaking the silence. 

“Am I to understand, young sir,” 
said the chevalier, after a moment's 
pause, “that it was you whom I 
obeyed in repairing to the Fount of 
Feon Glas to-night, to answer the de- 
mands of an honourable enemy? If it 
be so, I prithee open thy missive in 
haste, as you are already something 
later than your hour of tryst, and I am 
in want of sleep and solitude.” 

“ Neither of which is likely to come 
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easily at the bidding of a traitor, or to 
be much worthy of thankfulness if it 
should,” answered the page, in a clear 
boyish tone. 

“« A traitor, boy!” repeated the che- 
valier disdainfully. ‘It is well the 
term is not applied to one more likely 
to appropriate it, or even thy youth 
would scarce save thee from the punish- 
ment of such audacity. What mean 
you by a traitor?” 

‘¢ | mean,” said the page, in a slow, 
distinct voice, “‘ one who works wo 
and evil to the fair, and refuses to an- 
swer his doings to the brave,—one who 
steals ladies’ favours, and wears them 
with the right which the jay had to the 
peacock’s feather; and, when plucked 
of his stolen plumes, refuses to assign 
the terms on which he builds his right 
to wear them.” 

“ Your words have no signification, 
if you apply them to me, sir page,” 
wl ie knight coldly. “ I refuse 
to answer none who have a right to 
question me.” 

The page laughed bitterly. “Is 
there a subject of Queen Margaret’s 
who cannot boast the right to know on 
what terms a French adventurer wears 
her jewel in his cap, I prithee, and yet 
her own lord and sovereign must be 
answered with a pitiful falsity ?” 

“* Hold thou thy mannerless jargon, 
boy,” said the knight, in a tone of 
angry contempt; “the only falsity 
that hath been uttered is from thine 
own foul throat. I stole no jewel of 
Queen Margaret’s, and told his majesty 
the truth—-that it was none of hers [ 
wore. Get thee home to bed, pretty 
page ; I warrant the fumes of the night- 
posset are making havoc with thy wits, 
and leading thee on ground too rough 
for thine unbooted heel. Begone, 
young jackanapes! and when you next 
put your finger in other men’s broth, 
take care it be not worse scalded.” 

“ Silence, rude caitiff!” said the 
page, stamping his foot upon the 
ground with the manner of one totally 
unused to words so unceremonious ; 
“ your unknightly doings are not to be 
carried with so lofty a hand. Whose 
is the ruby clasp, I prithee, that re- 
placed the jewel which, forsooth, was 
given you by the kelpie at the Fount 
of Feon Glas?” 

The knight siarted, as if touched by 
electricity, and the red blood flushed 
over brow and temples. Ile scanned 
the features and bearing of the dark# 
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eyed page with a glance of keen and 
earnest scrutiny, and then replied, in 
tones rendered timid by the strength of 
his suspicions,—‘ I would know by 
whom, and for what, my private deeds 
are watched and questioned ?” 

“ By whom!” repeated the youth, 
raising his head haughtily ; ** you shall 
know by whom. I thank St. George 
and the king, I have no need to bor- 
row a name to bear out my own mis- 
deeds; I am Philip, lord Cuthbert, 
the brother, and natural protector, of 
Lady Katherine Cuthbert, whose jewel 
you purloined, with the queen's, at the 
Grey Deers’ Fountain. If your word 
is worthy the acceptance of a knight, 
the token which your helmet bore in 
the lists no later than yestermorn is not 
her majesty’s ; and, as there is but 
another such in the kingdom, you will 
answer for your insolence in wearing 
it, and that in another scene than this, 
and with other witness than the moon- 
beams !” 

* As you please, my lord,” answered 
the undaunted knight ; “ but it shall be 
only in the presence of its rightful 
owner: if she refuse the fealty of him 
who wears her token in his cap, and 
her image in his heart, and flings con- 
tempt upon him for the crime of either, 
it will be time enough to prove this 
blade little likely to fail me with such 
as you.” 

“ Will the same plea suit your argu- 
ment with both ladies?” asked the 
young lord, with a sneer; “or is 
Queen Margaret to be satisfied with the 
mere honour of adorning your helmet, 
as a recompense for the loss of her 
gem ?” 

“ T answer no more accusations, my 
Lord Cuthbert,” answered the Che- 
valier de la Songer, proudly. “I have 
assured his majesty, on the honour of a 
knight and a gentleman, that 1 am ig- 
norant of the queen’s token; and 
proved the truth of my assertion on his 
own body, in the lists: he is the right- 
ful champion of the Queen of Scotland, 
and to no other will | answer her chal- 
lenge.” 

* Paltering coward !” exclaimed the 
youth, passionately ; “ is this all your 
knightly enterprise in the cause of a 
beauteous and unfortunate queen, suf- 
fering from the consequence of a theft 
of which you are more than half con- 
victed ?” 

* Coward in your teeth, sir boy!” 
answered the knight, laying his hand 
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upon the hilt of his sword, while the 
red flush came again to his forehead. 
“‘ Had you been less secure in your 
insignificance, you had not dared to 
breathe such dishonour; but the cur 
may tempt the lion’s rage too far.” 

* Lion, quotha!” repeated the page, 
nearly beside himself with the disap- 
pointment of his mission ; “ say rather 
the jackass in his skin. I trow the 
king of beasts hath little honour in a 
comparison with such lying and knav- 
ish braggarts as thou.” 

* Have thy punishment, since thou 
wilt, then,” said the knight, at last, 
laying his hand with no dainty grip on 
the collar of the page’s dress. The 
boy shrank and quailed under his 
grasp, as he well might, since the mus- 
cular and sinewy arm of the chevalier 
bore so little proportion to the slender 
and almost childish symmetry of the 
young lord, that even a slight shake 
from the former might have produced 
results by no means desirable. At 
that moment, however, a third person 
stepped from the shadow of the forest, 
and interposed between the knight and 
his just revenge. It was a tall man, in 
the garb of a friar. He crossed the 
little glade with a hasty and eager step, 
and with one effort of his powerful 
arm extricated the trembling page, and 
stood confronting him and his assail- 
ant, with -an expression of coun- 
tenance, ludicrously compounded of 
amusement and alarm. 

“A creditable fray, I trow, for the 
close vicinage of the king’s pavilion,” 
said he at last, struggling to repress the 
smile that seemed to be called forth by 
the terrified looks of the faint-hearted 
page: “and much accession of honour 
would your arms acquire, sir knight, 
from the conquest of this brave noble. 
Beshrew ye, cavalier, the eagle doth 
not stoop to prey upon a tomtit.” 

“IT meant not to have done more 
than frighten him,” answered the che- 
valier, good-humouredly ; “ and more 
to cure him of pouring abuse upon a 
free-born knight, than in revenge for 
his insolence to myself. I honour his 
name and lineage too highly to offer 
unnecessary indignity to its representa- 
tive.” 

“Its representative seems in no 
plight to vindicate his dignity at this 
moment,” answered the friar, support: 
ing the shaking and panting form of 
the boy upon his arm ; “ thy grip has 
been of the heaviest I wis ; and this is 
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scarce a subject for rough handling. I 
trust the boy be not seriously injured. 
Bring me water, I prithee, and I will 
chafe his palms meanwhile.” The 
friar undid a small drinking-cup that 
was suspended to his girdle, and dis- 
patched the Chevalier de la Songer to 
the Grey Deers’ Fountain for water, to 
recruit the fleeting spirits of the page. 
As the knight advanced to the well of 
Feon Glas, the moon had reached that 
point in her pathway through the hea- 
vens which brought her crystal lamp 
exactly over the water, and the light 
fell in a flood of clear and unobscured 
radiance to the very bottom of the 
well. He stood an instant hanging 
over the deep and living crystal, as if 
loath to break its burnished surface by 
plunging in the little vessel which he 
held. A star of the most intense bril- 
liancy seemed to glimmer from the bot- 
tom of the fountain, and its light was 
as clearly defined, and of as steady a 
lustre, as if not the mere reflection of a 
planet, but the planet itself, had shone 
out from beneath the limpid water. 
The knight stood admiringly for a little 
space, and then lifted his eyes to hea- 
ven, that he might trace the substance 
of this beautiful image. To his sur- 
prise, there was no star visible above 
him,—nothing but the clear white ef- 
fulgence of the moonlight that shed 
itself over half the expanse of heaven. 
He rubbed his eyes, as if but half 
awake, and turned again to the phe- 
nomenon in the fountain. There it 
was, clear, bright, and steady; and a 
shudder came over him, as he asked 
himself whether the spirit of the well 
were indeed mocking his senses. A 
star on earth! Could such things be? 
he demanded, with the superstition of 
his age and country. A star in the 
fountain ! and as the phrase rose in his 
mind, the long-forgotten prophecy of 
Lochlin flashed across him, and he 
bounded from the sward with an im- 
pulse of delight and surprise. “ Joy 
to Lochlin !” exclaimed he, with a 
shout of triumph; “ the ban is broken 
—the curse recalled ; the star is in the 
well, and all the powers of Fate will 
not hinder the weal of Lochlin,” 

 TToly Mary! my mistress’s jewel !” 
said a voice behind him ; and the page 
was standing beside him, and peering 
into the fountain with a sparkle in 
either of his black eyes that rivalled 
the lustre of the star itself. ‘ Look 
you there,” added he, taking hold of 
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the friar impatiently. ‘ Will your 
senses bear witness that the diamond 
clasp of Queen Margaret was found 
in the bottom of the Grey Deers’ Well, 
where it fell, doubtless, the eve she 
slept upon its brink ?” 

The friar looked eagerly into the 
water, clasped his hands, and crossed 
himself; and then, plunging half his 
body into the fountain, brought up the 
little clasp, with its fillet of silk, and its 
embroidered coronet, half defaced by 
the film which it had gathered in its 
watery resting place. “ There, keep 
thou that till it be demanded of thee,” 
said the friar, placing his prize in the 
hands of Lord Cuthbert ; “thy fidelity is 
scantily paid by the distinction ; and thou, 
brave knight, I offer thee the benison 
of a true friend, and my prayers for the 
success of thine arms to-morrow. And 
now to bed; it will be matins soon.” 

Next morning, the Chevalier de 
la Songer took his way to the tilting- 
field of Feon Glas, with an exhilarating 
presentiment of the success of his arms. 

‘he scene of last night came back upon 
him like a bright vision of hope and 
promise, dimmed but by one cloud— 
his feud with the brother of Katherine 
Cuthbert. The field was more than 
usually gay aud busy; the king had 
resumed his station in the centre of the 
ladies’ booth, and his brow was once 
more bright and sunny, and his bearing 
joyous and festive. The queen was 
seated by him, looking half pleased, 
half frightened ; but her paleness was 
gone, and the flush of excitement and 
expectation was every moment deep- 
ening. The Lady Anabel occupied 
her left hand, and beside her was a 
youth whose glittering eyes and chi- 
selled features sufticiently identified 
him in the mind of the Chevalier de la 
Songer with his youthful enemy of the 
preceding evening, though the knightly 
costume of plaid and philibeg for the 
time lent to his figure a more manly 
bearing. He looked in vain, however, 
for the figure of the Lady Katherine ; 
she was not on the platform, and her 
place was filled by another. Thrice 
had the chevalier paraded uncovered 
before the throne, and thrice had the 
heralds sounded his defiance, and still 
no adversary appeared to answer it. 
Nor, indeed, was an adversary ex- 
pected, since the reappearance of the 
king in his own proper place forbade 
all hope that the blue knight would re- 
sume his station in the lists. 
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Popular expectation was accordingly 
fulfilled when the king arose to pro- 
claim the tournament at an end, and to 
assign the prize of chivalry to the Che- 
valier de la Songer. But previous to 
the formal arrangement of this matter, 
the king signified his desire that all the 
other business of the day should be 
concluded ; and commanded the heralds 
to proclaim the honour of knighthood 
as the guerdon of him who should pro- 
duce the lost jewel of Queen Mar- 
garet. The Chevalier de la Songer 
looked involuntarily towards the plat- 
form, in expectation that the young 
Lord Cuthbert would step from his 
elevation, and deliver up the prize; 
but, to his extreme astonishment, the 
youth not only betrayed no intention of 
moving, but seemed to watch with as 
much anxiety as himself in what this 
strange proceeding would terminate. It 
was not until the proclamation had 
been again and again repeated that, at 
last, the crowd gave way, and, amid 
shouts and cheers of welcome, the dark- 
eyed page of the forest walked forward 
with a frightened step to the fuot of the 
throne, and, kneeling before the king, 
presented the fated clasp, while the air 
was rent by such a burst of acclama- 
tion as brought a hundred echoes from 
the far-off mountains. At last the din 
sank into silence, and the king’s voice 
rose clear and audible through the air. 
* Knights and chiefs of Scotland, this 
brave and loyal youth hath vanquished 
difficulties which stronger arms and 
older wits have grappled with in vain, 
The loss of this glittering bauble flung 
suspicion on a noble knight, and sorrow 
on a gentle lady; and when lance and 
sword, and love and anger, failed to 
solve the question, the faithful service 
of this youthful spirit availed to settle 
it; his active fidelity has turned shame 
from his brother-knight, and sorrow 
from his queen. Is knighthood too 
high reward for service so valuable ?” 

Another burst of approbation proved 
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the good-will of the multitude, and the 
king unsheathed his sword. The page, 
in his confusion, had forgotten to re- 
move his cap; and when the king laid 
his hand upon it, he started, as if the 
act displeased and alarmed him; but 
the merry monarch, laughing slightly 
at the boy’s alarm, flung the bonnet on 
the ground, and revealed a countenance 
which it seemed the eager desire of its 
owner to conceal. The cloud of black 
silken curls that fell around it, and the 
half saucy, half terrified glance of the 
gipsy-eye, were nat to be mistaken,—it 
was the Lady Katherine herself. 

* By mine honour, gentle sir,” said 
the Stuart, with a smile, “ but thou art 
the very fairest knight which our poor 
sword was ever honoured in creating 
—too fair, by my halidom, for the 
touch of cold steel, come it even in the 
shape of a distinction. What sayest 
thou? Is there one in this fair com- 
pany whom thou wilt choose thy proxy 
in this matter ?”” 

The maiden cast a glance of smiling 
malice on the speaker, and replied, 
that she disliked proxies as much as the 
blue knight himself; and, therefore, 
saving the king’s grace, would name 
none. 

“ Nay, then, shall we take the duty 
on ourselves, and name such as thou 
best approvest,—as ladies are wont to 
be advised who are whimsical to their 
wooers? Come hither, Sir Chevalier ; 
a Scottish knighthood must not go a 
begging. Prithee kneel to us. A cer- 
tain friar, you wot of, and who is never 
far removed from the person of James 
Stuart, told us your name and lineage. 
Rejoice that the prowess of your arm 
has anticipated our justice. Rise, Sir 
Ian Mac Ivor, knight, and chief of 
Lochlin. Your knighthood is the gift 
of this maiden; the sooner you can 
make it hers again, the sooner and 
firmer our favour will be secured. 
And now, my lords and gentlemen, to 
the banquet!” 
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POLAND, ENGLAND, AND RUSSIA.* 


In the brief limits assigned us, we can 
hardly expect to do adequate justice to 
the subject on which we are about to 
enter. Much has been thought, spoken, 
and written, concerning the policy of 
Russia—her power, her hostility to 
this country, and the chances of a col- 
lision taking place between the courts 
of St. James and St. Petersburg, with 
the probable result of such a contest. 
And if events ceased to march forward, 
and, as it were, leave the conclusions 
of the preceding year behind them—if 
the social system of Europe were at 
present tranquil, and immutable by 
some vis inertie inseparable from its 
nature, the speeches and writings of 
the year preceding would suffice for 
the present; but whilst, on the other 
hand, we find that system in a general 
state of disorganisation, agitated by 
clashing opinions, and former land- 
marks either shifted or removed alto- 
gether—treaties, guaranteed in the 
most solemn manner, and with the 
most imposing ceremonies, disregarded 
—new commercial leagues—new dy- 
nasties rising amidst the distracted 
ocean of politics, like islands raised in 
a moment by volcanic convulsions — 
surely, it is incumbent on us to look 
forth upon the scene, and have a care 
whither, amidst so many conflicting 
tides and currents, our own bark is 
drifting. 

Our present object is to consider 
and suggest some means that lie ready 
at our hand for keeping down the pre- 
ponderating influence of Russia. We 
are not amongst the number of that 
un-English crew who magnify her 
power, and pretend that we have not 
the means of resisting successfully her 
aggressions. We feel that this country 
needs only to be true to herself; and 
are confident that, when roused, the 
English lion will be more than a match 
for the northern bear. 

Let us take a glance at the rapid 
acquisitions of territory, by conquest 
or diplomacy, made by Russia since 


the treaty of Vienna, and consider whe- 
ther the influence she possesses is ex- 
erted in a manner directly prejudicial 
to us. If not, it is no concern of ours ; 
but if so, what are our readiest, cheap- 
est, and most effectual means of check- 
ing her? And, in order likewise to 
understand what value is to be put on 
the sincerity and declarations of the 
Russian cabinet, let us at the same 
time consider in what manner it has 
kept her engagements and faith to- 
wards those with whom it has had any 
political dealings. Passing by her ac- 
quisition of the valuable province of 
Bessarabia, in 1812, by the treaty of 
Bucharest, and her extortion, two 
years subsequently, of immense pro- 
vinces fromm Persia, south of the Cau- 
casus, look at what the treaty of 
Adrianople has given to her in 1829. 
It gave her virtually the Delta of the 
Danube, and with it the power of 
stopping at pleasure all the commerce 
that flows through that immense artery 
of central Europe. It gave her a most 
important line of coast along the shores 
of the Black Sea, extending nearly two 
hundred miles, from Anapa to Poti. 
True, she put forth several manifestoes 
at the commencement of the Turkish 
war, declaring, in the most solemn 
manner, that she was actuated by no 
desire of territorial agyrandisement. 
We believed her. By the sixth article 
of the treaty of Vienna, the town of 
Cracow is declared “ a free, independ- 
ent, and strictly neutral town, under 
the protection of Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia;” and by the additional treaty 
relative to Cracow (3d of May, 1815), 
“ the three courts bind themselves to 
respect, or cause to be respected, at all 
times, the neutrality of the free town of 
Cracow, and of its territory. No armed 
force, under any pretext whatsoever, is 
to be introduced there.” + We believed 
her. In 1831, adivision of the Russian 
army occupied the town, under General 
Rudiger ; and it has ever since con- 
tinued a sort of military dépot either 
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for Austrian or Russian troops. In the 
ancient and venerable university of 
Cracow, so interesting to the scholar 
and historian, whose independence 
was expressly guaranteed in the addi- 
tional treaty at the Congress of Vienna, 
the professors are virtually nominated 
by the representatives of the three 
powers; aud the study of the Polish 
language and history, already supprest 
at Warsat¥ and Wilna, is about to be 
completely interdicted. We ourselves 
saw, in 1836, the rude soldiery stalking 
through the deserted halls of the uni- 
versity ; whilst the troops were reviewed 
each day in the courtyard of the palace 
of Poland’s ancient kings, and the clang 
of foreign and insolent arms echoed 
over the vault where sleeps all that was 
mortal of Sobieski and Kosciusko. 

In mentioning the manner in which 
the university of Cracow has been 
treated, we by no means intend to 
convey the idea that it alone has suf- 
fered. We mention it because Russia 
was especially bound to preserve in- 
tact its integrity, and because we 
believed her. Nay, it is even whis- 
pered through Europe, that a treaty 
is actually signed between the three 
“ protectors,” giving up to Austria the 
entire possession of Cracow, as that 
power was beginning to feel certain 
qualms of conscience for past conduct, 
which it was thought well to quiet, 
though at some cost. 

Those who will take the trouble of 
looking into the extraordinary corre- 
spondence telative to the sffairs of 
Persia and Affyhanistan, will there 
find that the cabinet of St. Petersburg, 
when called on to give explanations as 
to the conduct pursued by its minister, 
Count Simonich, at the siege of Herat 
by the schah of Persia, declared that, 
“instead of urging it” (the Persian 
government) “on in an enterprise, 
which in their view offered no chance 
of success” (it had then failed), “ they 
had done all in their power to divert it 
therefrom, and to induce it to prefer 
an amicable arrangement with the chief 
of Herat to a state of hostility indefi- 
nitely prolonged.” ‘Thank God, we 
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did not believe that; for our ambas- 
sador, Sir John M‘Neil, had previously 
stated * that Count Simonich was the 
person who planned the attack ; in 
which several Russians fell in the act 
of assaulting the city, and amongst 
them General Borowski;+ at the same 
time that the schah was reinforced 
during his operations by a regiment of 
Russian deserters ; who were, however, 
on failure of the expedition, forced to 
desert back to Russia;{ whilst the mi- 
nister of that country aided with sup- 
plies of money§ the very expedition 
which his court at St. Petersburg had 
“ done all in its power” to prevent ! 
But the Russian government has 
many facetious ways of escaping the 
odium of commencing an aggressive 
system. Thus, as soon as the schah 
was beaten at Herat, and that England 
was arming in the East, she recalled 
Count Simonich, and unblushingly dis- 
avowed his acts. We are supposed to 
be a people simple enough to imagine, 
that a servant of the most despotic go- 
vernment in the world would take upon 
himself to continue for months a system 
of policy directly contrary to his in- 
structions, and to the imperial wishes 
of his august master. And be it ob- 
served, Lord Durham had personally 
remonstrated against the conduct of 
Count Simonich in February, 1837 ; 
and was told by Count Nesselrode then, 
“that he” (Count Simonich) “ had 
been distinctly ordered to dissuade the 
schah from prosecuting the war at any 
time, and in any circumstances.” And 
yet we find, in July of the same year, 
this servant of the mighty czar, in di- 
rect disobedience of orders, overthrow- 
ing the influence of our minister in the 
echah’s camp,||and urging that monarch 
to recommence the siege, which he had 
discontinued at the representations of 
Sir John M‘Neil ; though, in February, 
Count Neaselrode had stated that “ he 
entirely agreed with the English govern- 
ment as to the folly and impolicy of 
the course pursued by the Persian mo- 
narch.’”@ In a word, for more than 
six months after the above declaration 
of the Russian prime minister, Count 
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Simonich was suffered to continue, 
what for the sake of truth we hope 
were only his own individual plans, 
though directly opposed to the wishes 
of his government. The mockery of 
these arrangements must have been 
very palpable, as it forced itself on the 
conviction even of Lord Palmerston, 
who at length thought fit to ask, 
“* Whether the intentions and policy of 
Russia towards Persia, and towards 
Great Britain, were to be deduced from 
the declarations of Count Nesselrode 
and M. Rodofinikin to the Earl of 
Durham, or from the acts of Count 
Simonich and M. Vicovich ?” * 

So much for the sincerity and honour 
of the cabinet of St. Petersburg, and 
so much for the friendly relations 
which she desires to maintain towards 
us, by corrupting our allies, and form- 
ing the independent tribes on the bor- 
der of our Eastern possessions into a 
league under the protection of Russia ; 
through whose means she may, as soon 
as the plot is mature, threaten the se- 
curity of our Indian empire, weakened 
by the divisions which her wily policy 
had previously sown amongst its com- 
ponent parts. The importance of this 
subject requires us to dwell on it a 
little longer, that, from the danger 
threatened us in that quarter, we 
may prove the necessity of adopting 
those measures of retribution and de- 
fence, which we mean presently to 
recommend .t 

Russia knows, as well as we do, that 
our empire in India is what it has been 
well designated, an empire of opinion. 
To shake that opinion, is to shake the 
empire which is based upon it. We 
rule from a mighty distance more than 
one hundred millions of fellow crea- 
tures, with scarce that number of thou- 
sands. Suppose these millions made 
to know, to combine, and to exert their 
physical force, they would shake us 
from our supremacy with as much ease 
as the elephant could shake from his 
back the tiny urchin who guides him, 
if the unreasoning animal should be 
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made to conceive his strength. Let 
us imagine for a moment that the one 
hundred millions, whose country we 
have conquered, whose princes we have 
dethroned, whose fortresses we have 
overturned, whose wealth we have 
taken -—let us imagine that these mil- 
lions found themselves suddenly placed 
tn contact with a nation as powerful as 
ourselves, and possessing readier access 
to their territory through Persia or 
Kandahar, of which that nation was 
become the master, or profector—a 
nation governed by oue lord, of whose 
friendship they were assured, aud 
whose will would be a better guarantee 
for aid and assistance than that of a 
government liable to perpetual change, 
and which can take no important step 
without consulting a public assembly,} 
composed of persons of various senti- 
ments and ways of thinking, where 
they may command a majority varying 
from eighteen to two. Supposing all 
this, and that these one hundred mil- 
lions were brought to put their trust in 
the friendship of this one powerful man, 
can we doubt to which side they would 
adhere ? 

Our empire in the East has not yet 
existed sufficiently long, nor during 
half that time has our policy been such 
as to cement the various component 
parts of the mighty fabric by the firm- 
est of all ties, a feeling of mutual benefit 
reciprocally resulting to the conquerors 
and the conquered. Another century 
must elapse ere that empire cease to be 
an empire of opinion. Its chief source 
of security for many years must result 
from the individual weakness of each 
of the states that surround it, and the 
impracticability of their joining in any 
well-concerted attack upon our pos- 
sessions. The jarring interests and 
dissensions of the native princes on our 
borders form our best defence. We 


must not allow a nation equally power- 
ful with ourselves to approach the con- 
fines of our territory ; above all, a na- 
tion whose active and restless ambition 
is directed with an ability and unity of 
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purpose unexampled in the history of 
diplomacy, and who, distant as she is 
at present from the scene of operations, 
has yet managed to give our influence 
a shake in the recent affairs we have 
recounted. If she be thus dangerous 
at present, what would she be if al- 
lowed to become sole protectress (which 
is the Russian for mistress) of Persia 
and Kandahar? We must keep Russia 
off. Like the plague, her blighting 
influence is mostly propagated by con- 
tact. This was the question which was 
decided for a time, when Count Sim- 
onich, with his Russian regiment of 
deserters, was beaten back from an im- 
practicable breach at Herat; and this 
is the question which will have to be 
fought over and over again for the next 
hundred years, whenever a good oppo:- 
tunity offers to our inveterate rivals of 
diminishing our influence in Asia, or 
increasing their own. 

There are many persons who laugh 
at the idea of a Russian invasion of 
India. On this we must ask a few 
questions :— 

ist. Supposing no such thing as an 
actual invasion from Russia to take 
place, is not Russian intrigue at this 
very moment the cause of our expedi- 
tion to Kandahar— of an immense in- 
crease to our forces, and, consequently, 
an enormous expense? Has not the 
Russian government shewn that she 
possesses the power, if not to invade 
India, at least to sow the seeds of ill 
will amongst the warlike tribes which 
surround our Eastern possessions, and 
virtually to make war upon us by 
means of those tribes? Thanks to our 
gallant army, the Gordian knot has for 
once been cut, and we are again really 
masters of India. But the moment 
that army retires, and Russia resumes 
her old game, may it not have to be 
cut again? And is this a state of things 
to continue? Are we to be obliged, in 
times of profound peace, to maintain a 
war establishment? Are our commer- 
cial relations to be thus perpetually in- 
terrupted? Is there no remedy for all 
this? Yes, but it must be sought in 
a government capable of acting with 
honest and firm consistency, and which 
would disdain alike to truckle to 
enemies abroad, or bullies at home; 
in a word, a government which would 
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be ashamed “ propter vitam vivendi 
perdere causas.” 

2d. Napoleon thought that an inva- 
sion, and a successful invasion, was by 
no means a very unlikely or impossible 
occurrence. It was for this pur 
that the mission of Jaubert took io, 
and that he sent, at a subsequent pe- 
riod, General Gardanne’s embassy to 
Persia. Bourrienne, who was perhaps 
as well and intimately acquainted with 
the private thoughts and feelings of the 
emperor as any person was ever suffered 
to be, says that from his very earliest 
days the attention of Napoleon had 
been drawn towards the East—that 
from thence arose the light which cast 
the shadow of his coming greatness 
before him. The conduct of that extra- 
ordinary man, his expedition to Egypt, 
his dreams of Oriental conquest, anni- 
hilated then by the thunders of our 
cannon at Acre and Aboukir, but sub- 
sequently revived when Europe lay 
prostrate at his feet, and when he had 
again breathing time to turn his atten- 
tion to his favourite scheme,—all de- 
monstrated that he imagined the best 
method of dealing a deadly blow to 
England would be by aiming it at her 
power in the East. There is no doubt 
that Gardanne, whom Napoleon ori- 
ginally intended to be accompanied on 
his Persian embassy by 4000* infantry 
and fifty pieces of cannon, as the 
nucleus of an army to be formed in 
Persia, maintained a correspondence 
with the emperor from Teheran via 
Russia. His various maps and plans 
fell into the hands of Alexander at the 
commencement of the war of 1812; 
and from thenceforward Gardanne and 
his chief officers found ample pay and 
employment in the Russian service. 

Napoleon’s own plan of an Indian 
campaign was found by the Russians 
on the entrance of the allies into Paris, 
deposited amongst the archives of the 
war-office. The campaign had been 
calculated by Napoleon for an army of 
70,000 French and Russians, who were 
to reach the Indus in something less 
than a hundred and twenty days.t 
We are inclined to think that it was 
this anxious desire to precipitate Rus- 
sia on our eastern empire, which made 
Napoleon so unwilling to break al- 
together with the former by re-esta- 
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blishing the kingdom of Poland. He 
was well aware that Russia would never 
part with her ensanguined prey, which 
constituted her chief claim to be con- 
sidered one of the family of European 
states. The Czar of the Russians, like 
Philip of Macedon, was not, and is 
not, satisfied with swaying the sceptre 
of a mighty, though barbarous empire. 
The one wishes to enter the Germanic 
Confederation, as the other desired to 
enter the Amphictyonic Council. The 
latter was victorious at Cheronza, and 
his son conquered Persia and marched 
upon India. From this unwillingness 
to break with Russia arose the frequent 
sayings of Napoleon expressive of 
warm admiration of the Poles, interest 
in their sufferings, and sympathy for 
their wrongs, whilst he never proceeded 
to redress them further than by leaving 
the matter to “ time and destiny.”* 
He did not, as some foolishly imagine, 
intend to deceive the Poles; but other 
matters of grave import, and a disin- 
clination to interrupt for ever his hopes 
of Russian alliance and Eastern con- 
quest were his real reasons for post- 
poning till too late the only measure 
which could have saved him from the 
disastrous results of his Russian cam- 
paign. Had he been the restorer of 
Poland, he would never have become 
the exile of St. Helena. He would 
have been joined in his retreat by an 
ardent, enthusiastic, and gallant people, 
who would have welcomed amongst 
them the weary and shattered followers 
of the restorer oftheir name and nation, 
and who would have risen en masse to 
defend them. Even at St. Helena he 
seems to have been sensible of his 
error, and endeavoured to cheat him- 
self into the belief that posterity would 
still in some measure regard him at 
least as not an enemy of Poland. 
“ Those,” he exclaimed, “‘ who con- 
sented to the union of Poland with 
Russia, will be the execration of pos- 
terity, while my name will be pro- 
nounced with respect, when they find 
the southern countries of Europe are a 
prey to the barbarians of the north.” + 
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Here we may be allowed to remark en 
passant (since the restoration of Poland 
to her place amongst the nations of 
Europe is one of the remedies we 
propose for keeping in check the 
autocrat of the north) that the reasons 
which induced Napoleon to put off 
that act of justice, ought, on that very 
account, to have the greater induce- 
ment with us for accomplishing it as 
soon and effectively as possible. Na- 
poleon wished to subvert our Indian 
empire, we to preserve it; and it was 
the hope of inducing Russia to join in 
the invasion, the plan of which he had 
actually sketched, that he feared to deal 
such a fatal blow to the pride and 
ore of the czar by the restoration of 
’oland as would for ever preclude him 
from hoping for aid in his projected 
invasion. The very severity of the 
blow is what ought to recommend it 
to us. 
3d. Though we have said that the 
gallantry of our army in India has cut 
the Gordian knot twined by the im- 
becility of our ministers at home, we 
by no means intend to insinuate that a 
certain elderly bridegroom is likely to 
enjoy a honeymoon uninterrupted by 
news from the East of a nature to make 
him feel uneasy on his slothful bed of 
indolent and self-sufficient security. 
We are sorry to trespass on time so 
agreeably spent as his must at present 
be with the impertinent question of, 
Whether he is aware that Russia has 
recently declared war against a country 
called Khiva, situated at the north of 
Persia and Affghanistan; that her 
troops are in full march towards it at 
present; that she has engaged the ser- 
vices of 10,000 soldiers of the kerghis 
kagesks, a neighbouring tribe, for the ex- 
pedition ; and, above all, that the whole 
business was planned even before the 
siege of Iferat was undertaken by the 
schah? His lordship may be startled at 
this, but we take the liberty of referring 
him to a letter written to himself by Sir 
John M‘Neil—namely, No. 54 in “ the 
Correspondence relative to Persia and 
Affghanistan,” in which letter Sir John 


* « After having received the deputation from Warsaw, as I subsequently learned 


from himself, he said to Rapp, ‘I love the Poles, their ardour pleases me. 


I would 


willingly constitute them a free people, but to do so is very difficult ; too many have 


got a finger in the pie. 


My first duty is to France, and I must not sacrifice her to 


Poland; and we must defer to the arbiter of all things—Time. ‘Time will shew, 
ere long, what we should do.”—Bovurntenne’s Memoirs, &c. vol. iii. p. 102. _ 
t We confess that we do not exactly see on what grounds the name of Napoleon 


should be pronounced “‘ with respect” by the Poles. 


IIe made use of the latter 


when it served his purpose, and as certainly deserted them for the same reason, 
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informs him that the schah had declared 
to Major Rawlinson his intention of 
attacking Khiva, and his expectation 
of being assisted by a Russian force. 
Thus, after all, the attack on Khiva is 
no new plan. Baffled in her schemes 
at Herat, but ever steady in her de- 
termination to weaken our influence in 
India, Russia has determined on eclips- 
ing the recent fame of our arms by 
some brilliant exploits of her own; 
and, as soon as our army is in full 
retreat from the countries bordering on 
Khiva, her troops are marched forward, 
and the hurrah of her Cossacks will, 
ere long, be heard along the banks of 
the Oxus, when we shall have but a 
handful of men at the Persian side of 
the Indus. We would ask the noble 
bridegroom, also, Whether he is aware 
that our advanced post at Kooloom 
is almost immediately on the borders 
of Khiva; a district whose boundaries 
are so unsettled as to afford ready and 
plausible pretext for a rupture when 
such may suit the policy of the czar? 
and thus, supposing the Russian ex- 
pedition successful, we will be placed 
in all but immediate contact with our 
great rival, and in a country where we 
have endeavoured to shew such con- 
tact must be highly prejudicial to an 
empire based like ours, on opinion. 
The noble and “ gallant” lord may 
imagine the question of our supremacy 
in India to be settled. We consider 
the struggle by which it is to be main- 
tained as not yet begun, and look on 
the declaration of war by Russia against 
Khiva asa gauntlet thrown down to us. 

One more question, and we shall 
Jeave the noble lord to find, far from 
the Foreign Office, such consolation 
after his very fatiguing labours, as in 
old'time a young Cupid may be sup- 
posed to have enjoyed in the company 
of Psyche. Is it true that, at his 
lordship’s house about a month ago, 
a secret treaty was formed between his 
lordship, M. Brunow, and the Aus- 
trian minister, binding this country to 
co-operate by sea with Russia, whilst 
the latter is to march an army into 
Anatolia and demolish the pasha as 
speedily as possible, if he does not 
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do exactly as he is bid? Is it true 
that the French ambassador was in the 
house at the time, and kept in pro- 
found ignorance of what was going on? 
We presume not to know this as cer- 
tain, we only ask for information's 
sake. If it be true, and if an English 
minister can be so imbecile or so 
wicked as thus to make use of the 
resources of this country for purposes 
so foreign to its interests, and at the 
suggestion of its most implacable foe, 
why then we beg leave, my lord, as a 
certain noted hero of Capt. Marryat 
would say, “ to insinuate, in the most 
delicate and civil way possible,” that 
you must be either a traitor or a fool. 
We think the latter. 

Let us now consider whether there 
are not other quarters where British 
interests are in danger of being sacri- 
ficed to Russian aggression. For we 
intend first to shew that a perpetual 
system of encroachment on the part of 
Russia prevails ; which, if we establish, 
we shall consider ourselves surely en- 
titled to adopt precautionary measures 
for our own security, and to take care 
“ ne quid detrimenti respublica capiat.” 
To understand this subject aright, it is 
necessary for our readers to be fully 
conversant with the character and con- 
stitution of Russian despotism. It is 
essentially a military despotism.* The 
subjects of the czar are divided into 
fourteen classes; that is to say, all 
those who are capable of exercising 
any employment, military or civil. 
And these classes are all derived from 
military origin; the fourteenth, the 
lowest, conferring the rank of a cornet, 
and the first that of a field-marshal : 
even those who are engaged in the 
civil service are ranked according to 
the dignity of their employment in 
one or other of these classes. The 
highest noble must commence his 
career as a cornet (praporshschyk), 
which step he does not obtain till after 
two years’ service, and which corre- 
sponds with the rank of a clerk in the 
civildepartment. Every thing is so or- 
dered as to keep alive a military spirit, 
whilst the pay + given both to officers 
and privates, scarcely sufficing to keep 


* We cannot do better than recommend to the attention of such of our readers as 
wish to acquire an accurate idea of the structure of the social system in Russia, and 
the effect it produces on the minds of the people, a pamphlet entitled The People of 


Russia, and the Policy of England. 
detailed. 


In a few pages the whole is briefly and ably 


t The pay ofa cornet is only 18/, per annum ; that of a colonel, 3000 paper roubles, 


or 1201, 
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them from starvation at home, is quad- 
rupled whenever they are engaged in 
foreign service. Thus a war must 
always be popular with the army in 
Russia, and thus the czar is ever sure 
of tinding willing assistants in any 
measure of spoliation, however flagrant 
or unjust, and with a standing army 
of near 700,000 men, and 60,000,000 
of human beings to recruit their ranks 
as occasion may require, the power of 
the military despot might well seem 
irresistible. Yet though the image be 
gigantic, though the legs and the body 
are brass, the feet are of clay, and it is 
possible to overthrow this colossal 
fabric by using the elements of weak- 
ness which it contains in itself. 

A system of government like that 
we have described, is not likely to 
remain at rest; and this those who 
have had the misfortune to be the 
neighbours of Russia, have been made 
to feel. Sweden has been robbed of 
Courland; Finland has been added 
to Muscovite dominions ; Poland, after 
a gallant resistance, has sunk for a 
time, we trust to rise refreshed and 
renovated for a more successful con- 
test ; Turkey has gradually been crum- 
bling away beneath the superincumbent 
weight of her northern neighbour; the 
free mountaineer of the Caucasus has 
been assailed in his fastness; all round 
the frontier of her immense empire she 
sows sedition and discontent before her. 
Twas she who roused the pasha of 
Egypt against his master ; she who was 
the advocate of liberty in Greece, and 
ruthless despotism at Warsaw. We 
are not amongst those who exclaim in 
the bitterest language against the policy 
and measures of the czar without, at 
least, giving the Russian government 
credit for invariably pursuing the course 
best calculated to further its own in- 
terests; and that too with a skill and 
silent, portentous activity, too little 
understood in this country. But the 
interests of Russia are not our interests, 
and she can scarcely take a step to 
advance herself which does not, more 
or less, remotely militate against us. 
It is her interest to become sole mis- 
tress of the Dardanelles, and to shut 
us out from the immense trade of the 
Black Sea, and that with Central Asia 
through Trebisond, Anapa, &c. 

Thus in Europe and in Turkey, 
Circassia, or India, our interests are op- 
posed to those of Russia. Look at the 
map ; her empire is not complete with- 
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out the possession of Constantinople 
and the Dardanelles. Let them deny 
it in all the courteous, unmeaning 
phrases of diplomacy, it is their interest 
to get possession of the strait that leads 
to the centre of their commerce and 
their kingdom — the key of their own 
house, as the Emperor Alexander called 
it — and therefore we don’t believe 
them. Catherine IT. died while making 
preparations to obtain this Utopia of 
Russian ambition, and had she lived 
a few years longer she probably would 
have succeeded; but Europe is now 
awakened to a sense of the danger, and 
the position of the technically called 
“ Five Powers” is at this moment 
worthy of observation and ludicrously 
curious. 

A powerful vassal of the Porte, 
originally instigated by Russia, whose 
policy it has ever been to weaken 
Turkey as much as possible, rises in 
rebellion against his master; he beats 
the Turkish general at Nezib, and de- 
stroys half the sultan’s army. Simul- 
taneously with the rout of the army, 
almost the entire fleet is surrendered to 
the rebellious vassal by the Turkish 
admiral. At this crisis Sultan Mah- 
moud dies, and the throne is filled by 
an inexperienced lad of eighteen or 
nineteen years of age, who has been 
qualified to direct affairs of state, 
arrange complicated affairs of finance, 
and retrieve the hopelessly perilous 
position of his country, by being edu- 
cated in the seraglio of his father, and 
romping with female slaves. Without 
money, ships, or men, surrounded by 
treachery, what can he do? He offers 
to grant all his rebellious vassal’s de- 
mands. But “ No,” say the Five 
Powers, “ leave the matter in our 
hands, you have nothing to say to it; 
though, to be sure, it does concern 
your kingdom. We will arrange it 
all.” 

Accordingly, post-horses are put in 
requisition, couriers fly to and fro,— 


“‘ The potboys ran in, and the potboys 
ran out, 

But they could not make out what the 
noise was about.”’ 


Meantime, what progress do the ne- 
gotiations make? Sir Robert Stopford 
declares that if the Russians attempt 
to enter the Bosphorus, he will force 
the passage of the Dardanelles; and 
M. V. Boutanieff, the minister of the 
czar, declares that if he does, he will 
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quit Constantinople that minute. All 
parties are apparently agreed that Me- 
hemet Ali ought to be forced to give 
up the Turkish fleet ; they write and tell 
him so, whereupon he replies by inform- 
ing them that he has not the most re- 
mote intention of doing so, unless upon 
certain conditions, which he canellies 
On the receipt of this intelligence the 
Five Powers, of course, go straight to 
Alexandria, and seize the fleet accord- 
ing to their threats? Not atall; they 
look wiser than ever; and the couriers 
run faster and faster. Sir Robert Stop- 
ford dines with Admiral Roussin, and 
Admiral Roussin dines with Sir Ro- 
bert Stopford. They must remain to 
watch one another, or return to winter 
quarters at the same time. The readers 
of mathematical puzzles will remember 
a problem that amused their childhood, 
of a man who had a fox, a goose, and 
a cabbage, and wanted to bring the 
three across a river. His boat being 
too smai! to bring over more than one 
of them at a time, he was much puzzled 
to know what he should do. “ If,” 
said he, “1 bring over the fox and 
leave the goose and the cabbage, the 
goose will infallibly eat the cabbage ; 
and if I bring over the cabbage, the 
fox will as certainly eat the goose.” 
Cannot Lord Palmerston solve the 
difficulty ? he will find it in Hutton or 
Ozanam ; for it seems to us that it would 
aid not a little in solving the Turkish 
question. What a pity that there ap- 
pears a chance of the sultan and Me- 
hemet Ali presuming to settle their 
own affairs at last! What a reward to 
the Five Powers for all the trouble 
they have taken in confusing them ! 
But there is no such thing as gratitude 
in this world. 

Whether his lordship may choose to 
answer us or not we don’t know, but 
certainly we think that the English 
nation has a right to ask how long it is 
to be obliged to maintain a ‘eet of 
fifteen sail of the line, and sundry 
frigates, at the entrance of the Straits? 
Hlis lordship is doubtless aware that 
to keep up a vessel of war, between 
repairs, pay, victuals, matériel, &c. &c., 
costs on an average something more 
than at the rate of 700/. per gun each 
year. Now, if we have 1200 guns in 
the Levant, they must cost us annually 
about between 800,000/. or 900,000/. ; 
or, with all the e¢ ceteras, nearly a 
million. No doubt, therefore, the na- 
tion would wish to see something done 
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with all this money, and naturally is a 
little nervous when Russian and En- 
glish admirals come together, lest 
another “ untoward event” may be the 
sole result ; and we can assure his lord- 
ship that we have no wish to see a 
second repetition of such a glorious 
blunder as the battle of Navarino. 
Perhaps after all, knocking Mehemet 
Ali on the head is not the best 
thing we could do; our views on this 
subject are very simple and brief. 
We would wish to see Russia begirt 
on every side by nations — of 
defending themselves against her, and 
strong enough to form a species of 
defensive rampart round her for the 
rest of the world. Thus we would 
wish to see Poland what she was of 
old—a natural barrier to Europe against 
Muscovite ambition. We would wish 
to see Persia strong, and placed as a 
good bulwark between our Indian 
possessions and the designs of the 
ezar; and, for the same reason, we 
would wish to see, whatever nation 
possesses Constantinople and the Dar- 
danelles, sufficiently strong to fight its 
own battles with Russia. Europe 
must be always armed and watchful 
whilst the feeble Turk retains that im- 
portant post; and, perhaps, if Justice 
did not so peremptorily forbid it, the 
very best thing next to our seizing it 
ourselves that could happen, would be 
Mehemet Ali's seating himself on the 
throne of the sublime descendants of 
the sun and the moon, and uniting the 
resources of Egypt and the Ottoman 
empire in one really firm union, 
directed by an able head. Sir Ed- 
ward Codrington destroyed the fleet of 
Turkey at Navarino, and crippled her 
resources so as to smooth the passage 
of the Balkan for Diebitch ; are we now 
going to destroy the Egyptian fleet? 
No, but the remnant of the Turkish; 
for if Mehemet Ali is not mad, he will 
blow it up sooner than return it to 
be used against himself, and he has 
several times very unequivocally de- 
clared his intention of so doing. He 
speaks out boldy, for he knows the 
vantage ground on which he stands. 
Ile appeals to the god of war, and the 
issue is, at least, doubtful; whilst, most 
assuredly, it is a contest in which we 
should be very sorry to see either British 
blood or treasure expended. 

The contest with Russia, for we have, 
and we can have, no other foe, will at 
last be fought on the plains of Po- 
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land. If the day should come, it will 
be found that our remedy is at once 
just, feasible, and efficacious; for if 
not, it would be hazardous and useless. 
It is just, if to assist an avowedly op- 
pressed people be just; but on this 
point we do not insist, because we at 
once grant that the policy of a well- 
regulated government ought to have 
the interest of its subjects too much 
at heart to stake them on a merely 
chivalrous crusade, and we candidly 
confess that the descendants and coun- 
try, even of a Sobieski or a Kosciusko, 
have as such no claim upon us. The 
question simply resolves itself into 
this, “ What can the Poles do for us, 
if we do any thing for them?” Argu- 
ing the question in any other way, 
would be to make England play the 
part of a political Quixote. 

The Polish provinces at present under 
Russian rule contain twelve millions of 
inhabitants, enthusiastically devoted to 
the legends, history, and independence 
of their country, and consequently pro- 
pertionably intense in hatred of the 
despot who has attempted to wipe all 
that they love with a bloody sponge 
from the memory of mankind. We 
may count, therefore, on having, when 
we choose to call them to the field, 
an army of 100,000, as daring and 
gallant soldiers as ever unsheathed a 
sword in the cause of freedom. Thus 
she would be a powerful ally. Let 
the facts of the last revolution attest 
this; when, deserted by Europe, a 
portion of Poland maintained, single- 
handed, against the most power- 
ful nation, as it was then thought, in 
the world, a struggle, long time dubi- 
ous, for upwards of nine months, al- 
most every day of them signalised by 
hard fighting: and it is worthy of 
remark that this was a revolution ill- 
planned at the commencement, or 
rather not planned at all, and that from 
the incapacity of Chlopicki,* who 
was chosen dictator in the beginning, 
and who foolishly wasted the time of 
action in fruitless negotiation, the re- 
sources even of that portion of Poland 
were not half developed. 


* Vide History of the Insurrection in Poland, by Gnorowski, p. 194. 
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With less than 100,000 men did she 
maintain that struggle against more 
than 340,000+ troops, poured into her 
territory during the sanguinary contest 
by Russia; who felt that her character 
in Europe was at stake,— that it was a 
contest pro aris et focis, and, conse- 
quently, taxed her exertions to the ut- 
most. Are such allies as these to be 
despised? While the spirit of Polish 
nationality survives, we can beat back 
Russia from Turkey, from India, from 
every point where she could injure us, 
at the trifling expense of doing a tardy 
act of justice—which by the treaty of 
Vienna, stipulating to preserve the 
nationality of Poland, we have sworn 
to perform,—and the cost of a few 
Birmingham muskets. Nay, so equal 
were the chances of success, that on 
the very day that Warsaw fell, the se- 
cretary of Tatichieff, the Russian am- 
bassador at Vienna, arrived at War- 
saw, the bearer of joint overtures from 
the Russian mission and Prince Met- 
ternich to the provisional government 


of Poland, the object of which was the 


establishment of a Polish kingdom 
under a prince not of a Russian family. 

But it may be said that all Europe 
—or at least those who have had any 
share in the spoils of Poland—would 
make common cause against us, As 
for Russia, we certainly think that, 
when Poland was so nearly a match 
for her, as we have shewn above, we 
need be very little anxious as to the 
result ofa contest where Poland would 
be backed by England. And with re- 
ference to Austria, we have little 
doubt as to the part she would take. 
In 1814, Lord Castlereagh demanded, 
for the sake of preserving the peace of 
Europe, the re-establishment of an in- 
dependent kingdom in Poland; and 
Prince Metternich then made his 
famous declaration, “ that the Emperor 
of Austria was willing to make the great- 
est sacrifices, to promote the restoration 
of that ancient and beneficial arrange- 
ment.” Prince Talleyrand joined in 
these sentiments, and a treaty was ac- 
tually concluded between England, 
France, and Austria, for the purpose of 


To this work 


we have throughout referred, as the one which we consult on the history of the last 
Polish revolution in preference to any other. {t is fair and impartial, and its author 
seems to aim at conveying a just impression of Polish valour, without falling into the 
too common error of abusing and deprecating the opponents of his countrymen, whilst 
he is often eloquent, and never tame. 

t+ Ibid., p. 411. 
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carrying them into effect; when the 
retum of Napoleon from Elba, and 
consequent necessity of courting Rus- 
sia, sealed for a time the doom of 
Poland. 

Is it likely, then, that Austria has 
changed her sentiments, now that the 
arrogant power of her northern rival is 
fast sinking her to the rank ofa second- 
rate nation? When the Hungarians 
ones their famous petition to the 

mperor of Austria, during the last 
Polish struggle, tobe permitted to 
succour the Poles with 100,000 men, 
the reply of Metternich was, that ‘¢ it 
was then too late.” No; the course of 
Austria is clear. And as for France, 
we shall merely state what the Chamber 
of Deputies, after deliberate debate, re- 
solved, Jan. 9,1837 :—“ Which repose 
(viz. of Europe) ean never be more 
strongly guaranteed than when it shall 
rest upon the respect of rights conse- 
crated by treaties, and amongst which 
France will never cease to place in the 
Jirst rank those of the ancient nationality 
of Poland.”* France, moreover, can- 
not, surely, forget that it was the gal- 
lant resistance of the Poles in 1831 
which prevented the czar from putting 
into execution his audacious threat, 
“de rouler la Pologne, et passer le 
Rhin ;” and that she has not forgotten 
it is evident from the amendment pro- 
posed to the address in the House of 
Peers by the Count d'Harcourt on the 
7th of January this year, to a similar 
purport as the amendment of the 9th 
of January, 1837. What was the 
declaration of Soult himself, the head 
of the ministry? That France would 
interfere on behalf of Poland when 
circumstances should become favour- 
able; and that, in the interim, the 
silence of Trance would be received 
as a tacit disapproval of the proceedings 
in respect of that country.” Why did 
she not say half that in 1830, ond she 
would not have any “ proceeding ” now 
to deplore ? 

We must not, however, disguise 
from ourselves the important truth, that 
Russia is aware of the danger which 
threatens her continually from Poland ; 
and, lofty as is the character of that in- 
sulted and enslaved people, dear as is 
their existence as a nation to the gal- 
lant band of exiles; yet human he- 
roism and powers of endurance have 
the days of their limit. Those who 
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hare fought at Grochow, Ostrolenka, 
and Warsaw, as of all others who are 
mortal, are numbered. Tagsexysras ws 
vag “Bx and the arm which once 
wielded the falchion or the sword, 
must gradually lose its vigour under 
the poverty and thousand privations of 
exile ; age must succeed to youth, as 
night to day; hope long deferred must 
make the heart sick, and alienate or 
neutralise many a once enthusiastic 
spirit; and one by one must fall the 
leaves which adorned the stately forest 
in the spring. The dungeon and the 
hospital are gradually doing their work 
upon the chivalry of Poland ; and when 
a few more years have elapsed,—when 
we shall have occasion for their ser- 
vices, and bethinking us of those 
whom we had too long neglected, shall 
exclaim, “ Where are ye who fought 
against Russian power? We come 
to give you aid; we offer you again a 
country.” We may then be answered, 
—“QOur strength is gone; we are but 
the phantems of a onee powerful army, 
—the ghostly semblance of a departed 
nation’s might; disease and poverty, 
neglect and ingratitude, have breken 
frames of irou. Leave us now in re- 
pose. We have mourned to you, and 
ye would not weep. Suffer us now to 
sink tranquilly into the grave, whence 
you have already refused to save us. 
Ye would not purchase the salvation of 
Poland at the cost of one little word, 
when it was easy. We cannot now 
fight for you —the hour is past.” 

If such were indeed to be the reply 
of a nation whose sufferings we have 
looked upon with cold indifference, 
ought we to feel astonished? Every 
engine that tyranny, bribery, supersti- 
tion, and treachery can call into effect, 
is at this moment at work in the land 
that was once called Poland. Such as 
dare still cherish the memory of their 
country’s independence, are either con- 
signed to the solitudes of Siberia, or by 
a strange refinement of cruelty drafted 
into the Russian armies in the Cau- 
casus, there to combat against those 
who, like themselves, in former days 
are fighting for their freedom — the 
hardy tribes of the still unsubdued Cir- 
cassia. The Greek religion, propagated 
by all the arts of intimidation, cor- 
ruption, and cajolery,— put into prac- 
tice by the cleverest government that 
has ever existed, is alieady, with creep- 


* Vide The Globe, Jan. 16, 1837. 
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ing and noiseless step, surrounding, 
like the unseen but deadly miasma, the 
last stronghold of Polish nat*nality. 
Let Poland be identified in chureh 
government with Russia, how trifling 
will then be the distinctive marks be- 
tween nations Sclavonic in origin, and 
thus rendered Greek in religion. Why 
should we imagine that the eternal 
laws which govern men and kingdoms 
should be changed, and that Poland 
will be found, in 1860, as young in 
spirit, and as willing to join against 
Russia, as in 1830! Freedom then 
offered will perhaps be considered as 
the dream of some visionary enthusiast ; 
and the people, half Russianised, and 
enslaved in spirit, may ask us, who 
are the Poniatowskis, the Sobieskis, the 
Czartoryskis, of whom we speak— 
names, they may tell us, not found in 
their new catechism, prepared expressly 
for the use of Polish schools and 
churches ; and which catechism* en- 
joins only “ worship of the emperor, 
obedience, fidelity, payment of taxes 
(!1!), service, love,” &c. &c. ; also, 
“that, if required, they should sacrifice 
themselves, in compliance with his will, 
both in a civil and military capacity, 
and in whatever manner he may deem 
expedient.” 

Let us confess, however, although 
we hold this language, that it is our 
own firm belief that the spirit of Polish 
nationality is a thing perfectly inex- 
tinguishable,—a fire that, like the 
fabled sepulchral lamps of old, will for 
ever burn with a clear and steady 
flame, even in the gloomy caverns of 
the tomb. We cannot look so far into 
the future as to imagine a time when 
hatred of Russia shall cease to be the 
dearest birthright of every son of 
Poland; but, without looking forward 
many years, we can see in each hour, 
each day, that passes, fresh difficulties 
in the path of those who would seek to 
render Poland an effective check upon 
Russia. This must be clear, unless we 
are to suppose the ever-active cabinet 
of St. Petersburg—not one of the count- 
less threads of whose web of wily 
diplomacy, stretching over every coun- 
try in the civilised world, can be 
touched even by the merest fly, with- 
out instantly calling forth from its dark 
recesses the spider-like spirit which 
had woven it,--unless, we repeat, 
we are to suppose that this cabinet 





* Vide Catechism for the Polish Provinces. Published at Wilna, 1832. 
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has rested during the last ten years, and 
intends to continue in future resting 
from all intervention in the govern- 
ment of her conquered prey, instead of 
seizing on every the most minute means 
of firmly establishing her authority, aad 
rivetting the fetters she has imposed. 
The details of the system she has 
adopted have been amply made known 
to Europe, and we have neither space 
nor inclination to echo them here; they 
are foreign from our present purpose. 
We wish not to excite the imagination, 
or appeal to the passions of our readers. 
We only wish to peruade them that 
Poland can render herself useful to us, 
and that as yet it is not too late. 

In the once-believed legends of 
Rome, we are told that, when the 
sibyl came to the king, and when he 
would not purchase the nine books she 
brought, because the price was high, she 
burned three, and demanded the same 
sum for the remaining six. Again she 
was refused; she burned three more, 
and yet refused to part with the last 
three for less than the original price of 
the entire nine. She obtained it. In 
this mystic tale there is a lofty lesson 
inculcated on monarchs and nations, 
‘Twice has Poland called upon Europe 
—at the treaty of Vienna, and in 1831. 
Twice has she been rejected. When 
she calls again for aid, shall we not 
pause, and consult some wiser spirit, 
ere we turn from her finally, and for 
ever; even though we must pay treble 
the price that would have been de- 
manded at first?! 

What we have said of Poland applies 
with equal force to Circassia, which is 
the second clay foot of the huge Co- 
lossus —the Russian empire. We 
hope to make this fruitful source of re- 
mark at some future period; but at 
present we must quit it,— merely ob- 
serving that all our last accounts from 
the Caucasus are of a most cheering 
description, and putting one more 
question to the worthy secretary for 
foreign affairs — namely, Whether he 
has taken any trouble to acquire informa- 
tion concerning the Circassians? Has 
he a single agent even in that region? 
We have shrewd reasons for supposing 
that the noble lord has never turned 
his attention to the affairs of a country 
which, in case of any contest with 
Russia in the Black Sea, might prove 
an invaluable ally. Is the noble lord 
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equally negligent in drawing his quar- 
ter’s salary? As a gentleman, he ought 
to consider himself bound to do some- 
thing for the money. 

A declaration of war against Russia, 
if forced upon us by her restless in- 
trigues, would be to let loose on her 
the vengeance of Poland,—the enthusi- 
astic valour of the Circassian,— coun- 
tenanced, and in all probability directly 
supported, by the Austrian cabinet; 
but, above all, by that navy which, 
though now insulted or neglected, 
might be able to repeat what was done 
at the Nile, Trafalgar, and Copen- 
hagen. France could at least do no- 
thing against us, and, in spite of Louis 
Philippe, would be for us. 

It is in Turkey at present that the 
battle must be fought ; and the “ ver- 
ata questio,” the “ crur” of diplo- 
matists, decided, namely, “ Who is to 
have the Dardanelles and the Bos- 

horus?” We have dwelt but little, 
in the foregoing observations, upon 
this point—the one on which the at- 
tention of Europe is at present rivetted, 
—because we feel that the negotiations 
and conferences now pending are not 
destined to be the means of settling the 
grand question, “ Is Russia to con- 
tinue without interruption her encroach- 
ments on surrounding nations, and by 
consequence upon the interests of 
England, and all Western Europe ?” 
This is virtually what must, sooner or 
later, be decided ; and we have ven- 
tured to express our own belief that we 
are, perhaps, stronger at present, and 
possessed of more means for coping 
with the northern autocrat, by availing 
ourselves of the chivalrous spirit of 
Polish nationality, and the wild cou- 
rage of the tribes of the Caucasus, 
than we shall be if we defer the final 
struggle till the former become a tale of 
the olden time—a legend of the nursery-— 
and the latter extinguished in the smok- 
ing ruins of their once happy highland 
homes. The resources which Turkey 
would now place gladly at our feet, had 
we but the courage to assume a bold 
front, worthy of the nation that fought 
at Poictiers, Cressy, Agincourt, and 
Waterloo, we have not dwelt upon; 
because it is impossible, within a few 
pages, to grasp the entire details of a 
subject so comprehensive. 

We are happy to be enabled to say, 
that the interests of this country and 
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the views of Russia are beginning to be 
at last understood ; and our policy with 
respect to that kingdom is no longer 
looked upon in the light of a party 
question. Not many years ago, a per- 
son who would speak of the progress of 
Russia as a thing at least requiring the 
attention of our ministers, would have 
been looked upon as an alarmist, and 
not particularly sagacious. But at 
present, the feeling that something 
must be done, and that “ something 
will come of it,” is growing every day 
more and more general, extending pre- 
cisely in a direct ratio as we have more 
means of understanding and studying 
the views of the cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg. Thus, formerly, the advocacy of 
the Polish cause was confined to some 
few declaimers on Utopian Radicalism ; 
and the Conservative gentry of this 
country were long unwilling to lend 
their aid to a holy and just cause, lest 
their motives might be misunderstood, 
and the natural dread of coming into 
any contact with the O’Connells and 
Evanses of the day, had, perhaps, mor: 
than due influence with them. Bui 
this feeling is rapidly giving place to 
more enlightened views ; and certain we 
are, that the oppressed sons of freedom 
must look to the Conservatives of this 
country for any real support. They have 
long leaned upon the Whigs, seduced 
by the promises of Lord Grey; and by 
Jacobinical speeches, whose value they 
could not properly appreciate,— not 
being as well aware as ourselves of the 
real worth of the speakers. Let us not 
blame them, therefore, if, when sinking, 
they caught at any rope, however weak ; 
but let us rather blame ourselves for 
not having stepped forward to save 
them when a word would have done 
it. Whatever real service has been 
rendered them, has been by the Con- 
servatives. Who was it that laboured 
zealously at the congress of Vienna for 
the re-establishment of Poland, and 
declared that “ thwarting that nation- 
ality would only occasion revolts, and 
awaken the remembrance of past mis- 
fortunes?”* Who was it that pointed 
out the danger of a union of Poland 
with Russia, and emphatically called it 
‘¢a danger which would not be imagin- 
ary, if the military force of the two 
countries should ever be united under 
the command of an ambitious and 
warlike monarch ?” Why, the Tory 
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Lord Castlereagh. Who was it that, 
in 1814, wrote to Kosciusko, stating 
as the reason why he did not dwell in 
parliament upon the necessity of aid- 
ing the Poles, “ the certainty which he 
then had that he could in no way in- 
fluence the policy of the government?” 
And yet who, when prime-minister 
afterwards, refused even a hearing to 
the Marquess Wielopolski, the ac- 
credited envoy of the Polish nation, at 
that time engaged in a bloody and 
arduous contest for the recovery of 
their own freedom, and the protection 
of Europe, by preventing the autocrat 
of the north from pouring his hordes 
upon the rich plains of “la belle 
France?” Who was it, we ask, that 
thus declared, almost unsolicited, that 
he would aid them, if he had the 
power ; and yet, when he had the 
power, and was implored to say but 
one little word, and save them, basely 
refused? Why, the Whig Lord Grey. 

We insist not upon the miserable 
exhibition Lord John also made of 
himself, in the debate upon Colonel 
Evans’s motion of the 9th of August, 
1832. We would rather forget those 
things, if we could ; and we only desire 
that they should be made known, and 
repeated, whenever the Jacobins dare 
to arrogate to themselves the honour of 
being the sole advocates of Poland's 
righteous cause. 

There is, however, no denying, that 
in some quarters the absurdity is still 
entertained, of supposing the cause of 
Poland to be a party, and not an 
European question. It is well known 
throughout this country, and, we may 
proudly add, throughout the civilised 
world, that we are no parties to Jaco- 
binical or revolutionary doctrines. But 
there is one paragraph in a most lu- 
minous article upon Poland, in the 
Standard of November 30, 1837, which 
strikes us as so apposite an appeal to 
such reasoners, that we will make use 
of it :— 


“The peculiar character,” says the 
able writer, ‘‘ of the Polish race,—their 
remarkable, and, if we may so apply the 
word, their unrelated, language,—their 
lofty spirit, and noble and elevating his- 
tory and traditions, make it almost certain 
that the Poles will ever remain a distinct 
race—ever cherish the enthusiasm for 
individual liberty, and national inde- 
pendence, which has characterised the 


* The Count Woronzoff.’ 
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people for at least two thousand years. 
The Jast Pole must be exterminated be- 
fore Russia shall be secure from civil 
war on the side of the Vistula. But 
what kind of civil war? That is the ques- 
tion which brings the matter home to 
British interests. A Jucobin civil war in 
the heart of Europe, gilded and recom- 
mended by the righteous cause of Poland, 
would throw back Christendom into the 
circumstances of 1798. A Conservative 
revolution, on the other hand, would 
have precisely the opposite effect. Why, 
then, do the Conservatives of Great 
Britain leave the cause of Poland, and 
the minds of those Poles probably des- 
tined to lead in the restoration of their 
country, in the hands of the worst Jaco- 
bins in Europe? It is natural for the 
O’Connells, and the Evanses, and the 
Thompsons, to snatch at every shred of 
foreign honour and right, wherewith to 
disguise and adorn the deformity of their 
native sedition. But ought the Con. 
servatives to permit this? The natural 
alliance of men exiled from their country 
because they fought for its constitution, 
is, with Conservatives, not with Revolu- 
tionists, the natural alliance of gentlemen 
and aristocrats, as the Poles are, is with 
our gentry and aristocracy. Why, then, 
do the Conservatives of Great Britain, 
by neglecting or repelling this natural 
alliance, leave all the advantages of it to 
their enemies, and peril the cause of peace 
and order throughout all Europe, at some 
not distant day ?” 


We are happy to find that the Con- 
servative party-(if, indeed, they de- 
served all the blame imputed to them 
by the spirited writer of the above) are 
now endeavouring to efface the recol- 
lection of their former apathy. A re- 
port now lies before us of a meeting 
of the friends of Poland at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, on the 15th of June 
last, which, we find, was attended by 
Sorty peers and members of parliament, 
of every shade of opinion. This speaks 
volumes. We know ourselves, as a 
fact, that on the day of the above meet- 
ing, a well-known Russian nobleman,* 
the head of one of the most influenttal 
families in that kingdom, was on the 
point of setting out for St. Petersburg, 
when a report of the above meeting 
was put into his hand. On finding 
from the perusal that an uncle of the 
Queen of Great Britain, and forty 
peers and members of parliament, 
and amongst them some of our 
leading Conservatives (Lord Sandon, 
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Lord Loftus, Sir George Sinclair, 
&e. &e.), had met together to re- 
gister their abhorrence of Muscovite 
tyranny, and offer up their aspirations 
for Polish independence, he imme- 
diately summoned a council of the 
most influential of his countrymen in 
town at the time ;. and it was resolved 
by them that representations should be 
made to the czar, to the effect that 
public feeling amongst all parties in 
England ran so strongly in favour of 
Poland, that he would: do well to ame- 
liorate the condition of that unhappy 
country. 

We recommend particularly to the 
perusal of our readers the speech 
of that indefatigable advocate of 
Poland, Lord Dudley Stuart. We are 
no favourers of the Whiggish policy his 
lordship has thought proper to follow 
in the internal affairs of our country ; 
but he cannot be denied the merit of 
untiring zeal, and profuse liberality, 
towards a cause at one time deemed 


hopeless, and that zeal and liberality. 


lavished, because he considered it based 
on the eternal principles of justice. 
We believe that every day the Polish 
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question, divested of mere factious 
views, is becoming more and more 
identified with the interests of this 
country, because through it Russia is 
most vulnerable. With the re-establish- 
ment of ancient Poland will cease all 
necessity for any future holy alliances 
—~all apprehensions for the safety of 
our eastern possessions. True—we 
may be asked, have we no stronger 
hopes than those placed upon a nation 
which is, as it were, dead, and whose 
country is but the tomb of her former 
existence? We reply in the words of 
the Abbé de Mennais, no less remark- 
able for their simple sublimity than, 
we trust, they will prove for their 
truth :— 


“‘Dors, oh, ma Pologne! dors en paix 
dans ce qu’ils appellent ta tombe, moi, 
je sais que c’est ton berceau.” 


May we translate it? 


Sleep, then, my Poland! sleep! within 
the earth, 
Of what they call thy tomb ! 
I know it is the cradle whence thy birth 
Leaps from the womb ! 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF LITERARY CRITICISM IN ENGLAND. 


BY ONE OF THE REVIEWED. 


Ir was stated, some time ago, in one of 
our literary journals, ‘ that French and 
German authors smile at British histo- 
rians, and at our modern attempts to 
write history.” Now, though the fact 
may be true, the assertion is, never- 
theless, a mere piece of silly affecta- 
tion. The German Gelehkrte Journalist 
is in general as vain and pedantic, as 
the French lidéérateur and homme de 
lettres is supercilious and presuming ; 
and the chances are that they will 
readily smile at our literary produc- 
tions, however unable to equal or to 
understand them; for the French, at 
least, rarely understand foreign lan- 
guages. But your contemporary did 
not intend the matter to be understood 
in this light. He intended the smiles 
to be taken as proofs of the real supe- 
riority which foreigners were conscious 
of possessing over us: he wished to be 
thought, not only familiar with foreign 
literature, but to be liberal, in the 
fashion of the day, above all national 
prejudice, and therefore represented 


strangers as so vastly above us in this 
important department of letters. This 
fashion of upholding foreign works at 
the expense of our own, of trying the 
production of British literature by 
standards of which, in many cases, the 
critic knows nothing, and of which the 
general reader can know as little, looks 
very much as if the judge were unable 
to try the work reviewed on its own 
ground, and by its own merit. Fairly 
to try an English book by a foreign 
standard, it would be necessary, first, 
to establish the justness of that stand- 
ard ; which would be entailing a dou- 
ble task on the reader, as well as on 
the critic; and presupposes, on the 
part of both, an equal and a perfect 
knowledge of the stranger’s language, 
as well as of the manners, habits, and 
modes, of thinking of his country. In 
nine cases out of ten, all this is mere 
affectation ; for affectation, the great 
vice of the age, is not confined to man- 
ners in society, but infects literature to 
its very core. 
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I have no intention here of entering 
into an examination of the modern 
historians of France or Germany ; but 
should really like to know what work 
has of late years been produced in 
eithet country that can be said to rise 
above the humblest mediocrity, or to 
deserve any other praise than may, in 
some cases, be due to labour and re- 
search. I can quote a string of names 
as well as any one; can speak of Daru, 
Barante, Sismondi, and Guizot, in as 
grandiloquent terms as the most liberal 
reviewer ; and can place “le clinqguant”’ 
de Thiers above the gold of Alison as 
well as the best: but what able and 
well-informed judge will confirm the 
verdict, or pretend that any of these 
can claim to fill a permanent niche in 
the great temple of fame! Mignet is 
by far the best of them ; and he is now 
striving to lose, in a history of Luther, 
the credit he justly gained by his history 
of the revolution. ‘There is not one of 
these authors who can enter the lists 
with our English historian of Europe 
during the French revolution, or com- 
pare even with Athenian Bulwer, who, 
though full of faults, the result of his 
vanity and affectation, is nevertheless 
superior to the whole set, as a scholar, 
a writer, and a man of taste. I know 
that Bulwer is no favourite of yours ; 
but you must allow, nevertheless, that he 
isa man of some talents and application. 
His merits, in fact, are his own ; while 
his faults are, in a great measure, the 
result of the false position in which he 
is placed ; and from which, you will 
say, that he wants the genius and energy 
to extricate himself. A rank aristocrat 
by feeling and disposition, ambition 
made him a Radical spouter, writer, 
and legislator. A jovial fellow by na- 
ture, the success of Pelham metamor- 
phosed him into an ill-dressed dandy, 
a vapid exquisite, and a man of gal- 
lantry, unable to pay a pretty compli- 
ment even to a pretty, much less to an 
ugly, woman. ‘That all these contra- 
dictions should produce an unfavour- 
able effect upon his writings need not 
surprise us: the wonder is that they 
have not ruined him completely. His 
England and the English was no doubt 
one of the silliest pieces of drivelry 
produced in modern times. But I still 
have hopes of Bulwer; and the man 
who wrote the history of the Athenian 
people—who even attempted such a 
theme—is not yet to be despaired of, 
or placed by the side of the Parisian 
VOL, RKI, NO, CHAIN, 
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littérateur, the half dandy, half savant, 
of the day. Now, do not mistake me; 
I know as well as another that it is far 
easier to write ancient than modern 
history. The sources whence informa- 
tion is to be derived are all printed 
and spread out before you; they are 
commented upon, to the last scrap and 
line, in a hundred different volumes : 
so that the author has nothing to do 
but to cull from the materials already 
collected and known to every ordinary 
scholar. But, allowing all this, the 
history of the Athenian people was 
still a gallant effort for a dandy baronet 
and a Radical M.P. 

Of the German historians, it is im- 
possible to speak in a brief article of 
this kind, for to name them would al- 
ready require a folio, though their me- 
rits may be told in two words, “ re- 
search and erudition ;” and _ these, 
though meritorious qualities, are not 
sufficient to entitle the owners to the 
character of historians. The writings of 
Niebuhr, Miiller, Heeren, Raumer, the 
Menzels, otteck, Schlosser, and Lu- 
den, are all distinguished for learning 
and industry; but they have nothing 
of what the Germatis would call an- 
milthiges about them ; that is, they 
are not pleasing and attractive, they 
never captivate the reader. They are 
always praised, often consulted for his- 
torical facts, but very seldom read? 
whilst Schiller’s history of the thirty 
years’ war, a work by no means famous 
for its accuracy, is in every body’s 
hands. The works of several of these 
German writers have been trauslated 
into English, and well translated too ; 
but have, I suspect, experienced very 
little success. No one has yet, I think, 
ventured on the translation of the 
French histories, whose authors “smile” 
so complacently at our English want of 
capacity. 

Now, is this owing to our stupidity, 
in not being able to relish a good thing 
when presented to us, or is it because 
the caterers for public taste think that 
little is to be made out of these foreign 
productions? If we are too stupid to 
relish foreign works, we are not too 
stupid to write works relished by fo- 
reigners, for they are constantly trans- 
lating our works; but we get nothing 
in return, though we have plenty of 
first-rate translators, who would be 
willing enough to make a few pounds, 
by giving us good English versions of 
foreign works likely to suit the market. 
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What is the conclusion we must na- 
turally draw from a fact which every 
bookseller’s catalogue can prove ! 
Either that foreigners are already so 
far a-head of us (as, indeed, they often 
pretend), that we can no longer com- 
prehend their merits, or that they can- 
not in general write up to our ordinary 
standard of good reading, If they are 
a-head of we, when did they pass us? 
And how happens it that, if we cannot 
relish their works, we still delight in 
the works of the great and immortal 
writers who have so long filled the 
highest seats in the temple of fame? 
In no country is Greek so generally 
known as in England. Latin may be 
as much cultivated in Germany; but 
in no part of Earope is a knowledge of 
the Greek, together with a due appre- 
ciation of the classic writers of anti- 
quity, so widely diffused as in this 
country. In Germany, the obligation 
to study Greek is confined to students 
of divinity; and, I bebieve, it is the 
same in France. Not to speak of 
science, but confining ourselves entirely 
to what may be called the belles letires, 
we may safely say that no foreigner can 
write up to our standard ; that the 
beauty, clearness, and distinctness of 
the English language, acts as an ordeal 
upon their productions, as fire acts upon 
the coarse or tinselly metal of the mine, 
—a vast proportion is reduced to dross 
in passing through the furnace, leaving, 
at the best, only a few particles of gold 
where the uninitiated expected to dis- 
cover absolute treasures. | have spoken 
of the beauty of the English languaze, 
meaning its strength, vigour, clearness, 
music and harmony combined, the qua- 
lities that blend the sound and the 
sense together in the most beautiful 
and harmonious manner. And I think 
we possess, in this respect, the most 
decided advantage over all other lan- 
guages, ancient or modern. 

Leaving, for the present, the ancients 
out of the question, we shall be told, 
no doubt, of the power and richness of 
the German ; the sweetness of the Ita- 
lian, the “ language of the heart ;” the 
clearness of the French, the “ language 
of men ;” and the grandeur of the Spa- 
nish, the “ language of gods ;” whilst 
our own poor dialect is merely the 
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“language of birds.” All this tells 
very well in epigrams, but will not 
stand the test of mquiry where there is 
an absence of prejudice and a familiar 
acquaintance with the languages to be 
tried. While the French hardly reaches 
up to the expression of a great idea, or 
the description of a splendid image, 
there is, both in Italian and Spanish, 
an over, or surplus sound, that swells 
above the sense, and is imjurious to 
the beauty of the language ; as a sur- 
plus of gaudy colouring, extending 
beyond the just lines of the drawing, 
is injurious to a picture. But leaving, 
for the present, grandeur and power 
of expression out of the question, as 
these will be more readily conceded 
to us than a sweet and musical har- 
mony of sound, let us ask in what 
modern tongue will you find any lines 
mere exquisitely melodious than the 
following, taken almost at random from 
Byron’s poems :— 
** The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace,— 
Where Delos rose, and Phesbus sprung ! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
Bat all, except their sun, is set.” 


Or where will you equal the exquisite 
melody of the simple song, beginning, 
“* Smile again, my bonnie lassie, 
Lassie, smile again.” 


I recolleet a tittle curly-headed girl of 
sixteen accompanying herself on the 
harp, and singing me out of my heart, 
merely with that simple tane ; and if 
you are a bachelor, good reader, get 
any pretty girl of your acquaintance to 
sing it to you, and then ask yourself 
what you think of the finest bravura 
you ever heard. There is nothing, in- 
deed, like a little love-making for try- 
ing the beauty of a language ; and, 
judging by that standard, I can safely 
say that there is no language spoken, 
from the Carpathian mountains to 
* fabled ‘Tago’s golden stream,” that 
can at all enter the list with the 
English. 

If the reader was ever able to get 
through a modern French, German, 
Italian, or American novel or ro- 
mance,” he has completely the advan- 
tage of me, forI never could. Diablerie 


* Ilook upon the admiration bestowed upon Cooper's novels as mere affected 
liberality. No one who is not well acquainted with the world can possibly conceive 
the extent to which affectation — above all, the affectation of liberality —is carried in 
our affected time. 
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Hoffmann should perhaps be excepted 
from the sweeping condemnation here 
pronounced ; but Hoffmann, though a 
writer of great genius, wanted judg- 
ment, and could not keep his fancy 
within bounds. He was not destitute 
of taste, though even that will be dis- 
puted ; but he wanted method, and 
could do little more than merely 
sketch grotesque eharacters and dia- 
blerie scenes: in this line he was ini- 
mitable. The best of his tales, Made- 
moiselle Seuderi, is admirably well 
translated by Gillies; and shews not 
only what the author could have done, 
but what the translator can do. 

A word of Jean Paul Richter, lest you 
might say that I had not read his works ; 
and in some respects you would be right, 
for I have not read a tenth part of them, 
though I know it is usual to call them 
sublime. To me they always ap- 
peared like pietures, so clouded and 
obscured as to prevent any connected 
beauty from being discovered in them. 
In one part is a flower of exquisite 
beauty ; a seraph’s wings perfectly fi- 
nished in another ; an angel’s face in a 
third ; while gems, roses, rubies, are 
scattered confusedly over the surface, 
without conveying any clear or distinct 
idea to the mind. To parody an old 
line — 


The things we see are vastly rich and 
rare ; 

But wonder what the devil brought them 
there. 


Jean Paul is never mentioned by 
French or English reviewers, unless 
in terms of the highest admiration ; 
but few of his tales have been translated 
into either language, and none have 
experienced the slightest success. 

Of poetry it is needless to speak, for 
I can find no modern poetry on the 
Continent, except in the works of 
Schiller, Wieland, Grilparzer and Bé- 
ranger. Goethe —der meister, as the 
Germans call him —is gone; and his 
poems will soon, I suspect, follow him, 
heresy though this may seem. We have 
several translations of Faust, some of 
them very good ; but are they read ? 
Rarely, I suspect, unless occasionally 
by some curious persons, anxious to 
see whether any thing is actually to be 
discovered in the boasted work. Few, 
however, venture to confess that they 
voted it a bore even in the first act. 

Ihave said nothing of Italy, for there 
is no modern Ltalian literature, good, 
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bad, or indifferent. It is almost incre- 
dible to what a stand-still the press has 
arrived at in that country ; and there is 
hardly a good provincial capital in 
Germany that does not produce more 
literary novelties in the course of a 
year than the whole of Italy, peninsula 
and islands put together. On the other 
hand, there is more poetry written in 
Italy than in all Europe besides. The 
art of writing poetry forms part of the 
little education an Italian gentleman 
receives ; and most gentlemen, there- 
fore, write poetry: but few venture 
on the expense of printing. The 
only good lines I ever saw among 
these countless MSS., were some ad- 
dressed by a young Roman artist to 
an English lady, whose brother died in 
Italy of the effects of wounds received 
in India. It was a sad tale; and 
many, indeed, are the tales of wo and 
sorrow which you hear in the country. 
Many are the invalids sent to end their 
days in that comfortless and inhospit- 
able land of uncleanliness and vermin ; 
to fall a prey to the burning heat of 
summer, or to the piercing cold of 
winter. Numbers also think to drown 
their sorrows by traversing its parehed 
and dusty fields, or wandering amidst 
its heaps of modern ruins; for the few 
remaining ruins of a mighty race and 
mighty time are seen in a brief space 
—aindeed, almost in minytes ; while the 
ruins and the desolation that mark a 
thousand years of sloth and feebleness, 
extend from the Alps to the Gulf of 
Tarentum. 

But though foreigners cannot equal 
us in polite literature, the Germans, it 
must nevertheless be confessed, surpass 
us in literary criticism. If the object 
of all writing is to instruct and amuse, 


‘* To raise the genius, and to mend the 
heart” — 


and if the aim of criticism is to shew 
how far the work reviewed has or has 
not attained the object—how far its 
style, manner, and tendency, are de- 
serving of praise or blame—if it is the 
duty of criticism to aid the reader in 
gathering in the harvest of wholesome 
fruit produced by the author's labour, 
and to warn him against any concealed 
poison which they contain—to con- 
trast, in fact, what has been done, 
with what could, should, or might 
have been done,—then it must be al- 
lowed that the Germans have fairly 
beaten us in this important branch of 
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literature. This, you will say, is pre- 
sumptive proof that they have surpassed 
us in others also, as good instructors 
naturally make proficient scholars; but 
the conclusion does not follow, nor 
does the simile hold good. It is an 
old saying, that Aristotle’s rules never 
made a poet. And it is even so with 
critics. They can neither furnish ge- 
nius, nor call it into action. They may 
buoy the channel that leads to success, 
point out the errors that prevent its 
being attained, but cannot furnish the 
impelling breeze destined to urge the 
bark on its glorious destination: even 
as schoolmasters can furnish the pupil 
with knowledge, but not with the ca- 
pacity necessary to its proper applica- 
tion. German criticism has, however, 
done much good ; and it cannot be de- 
nied that, in point of taste, German 
writers have much improved within 
these few years. Mysticism, and that 
cloudy obscurity of style which so fre- 
quently passed upon the uninitiated 
for the sublime, has in a great measure 
given way to precision, clearness, and 
common sense. This is already a vast 
gain; and must be the first step to 
future improvement. 

When applied to foreign works, 
German criticism does not always 
shine so favourable as when applied 
to those of home production. Though 
generally good linguists, the reviewers 
too often try foreign books by arbitrary 
standards established for the occasion, 
rather than by what is true and beauti- 
ful ; so that they will as often discover 
the whole treachery of England, and 
the selfishness of her commercial policy, 
displaying itself in the corner of a fa- 
shionable novel, as a Carlist plot mani- 
fested in a French tale of terror. They 
are constantly seeking beneath the sur- 
face for what is not to be found there, 
and thus overlook good things that are 
staring them full in the face. The 
consequence is that they term English 
and French writers very superficial, and 
ofien with right; forgetting that it is 
better to display all your wealth at the 
first brush, than to make the reader 
grope about in the dark for hidden 
treasures, which might not, after all, 
reward a single flourish of your paper- 
cutter. 

The Germans have also a scale of 
national partialities in matters of cri- 
ticism. English authors are not in 
great favour with them: we stand al- 
together too high, and they would 
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willingly bring us down a little. It is 
seldom, therefore, that they bestow 
much praise upon an English book, 
even of merit, unless it is a mere novel, 
already so far above the literary horizon 
as to be independent of praise or blame. 
Bulwer, as a novelist, was an especial 
favourite; but the historian has been 
far less fortunate. The same was the 
case with Scott. It was needless to 
withhold praise from novels that the 
reading world were absolutely devour- 
ing; but the moment he turned histo- 
rian, then the long-repressed storm 
burst upon his devoted head. His 
Life of Napoleon is in general called 
“A Romance of the Modern Times.” 
There is a little of envy at the bottom 
of all this. Scribblers are, after all, but 
men ; and, alas, that I should say so! 
often vain ones, and write accordingly. 
The French are in greater favour than 
we are, and more leniently treated : 
the critics stand on firmer ground in 
regard to their Gallic neighbours, and 
can afford to be condescending. Spa- 
niards and Italians are still more kindly 
treated. The Germans protect them ; 
and any Spanish or Italian work is 
sure to be praised. The mean, cruel, 
cowardly Spaniards, among whom not 
a single man of eminence has arisen 
during nearly forty years of revolution 
and bloodshed, are invariably termed 
the heroic people ; and Italy, the land 
of the grossest and most grovelling 
selfishness, and which in modern times 
has not produced a single book or work 
of art deserving the sliglitest notice, is 
usually called the Temple of the Muses, 
and the Fatherland of the Arts. No 
rivalry is dreaded from either quarter. 

The control exercised by foreign 
powers over the German press is also 
curious. 1 was in Germany shortly 
before the last French July revolution, 
when an unfortunate bookseller was 
nearly ruined by the officiousness of a 
Russian secretary of legation. He had 
printed, and was about to publish, a 
novel, in which the murder of the 
Emperor Paul was mentioned, merely 
in a passing manner, and had purposely 
shewn the work to the Russian ambas- 
sador, who, however, being a man of 
sense, had made no objection whatever 
to its appearance. Not so the officious 
secretary, your little men being always 
the most consequential. Ile reported 
the transaction to Petersburg, whence 
an order was received by return of post 
to apply for the suppression of the work; 
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and for the destruction of the printed 
copies. The decree was executed with 
silent rigour, the bibliopole never men- 
tioning the circumstance above a whis- 
per, and then only in the back parlour 
of his shop, and to those on whom he 
knew he could confide: the snows of 
Siberia were uppermost in his thoughts 
whenever the subject was alluded to. 
“ Ach, mein Got!” he exclaimed one 
day, when calculating the heavy loss it 
had entailed on him, ‘ what a happy 
country England must be! There you 
can make Satan a gentleman, and abuse 
the angels in heaven, if you like.” 
The facility with which foreign govern- 
ments control the German press is well 
known ; and at the time of which I am 
speaking (and things have hardly al- 
tered since) this controlling power was 
exercised according to the following 
scale: —The Russian government was 
severe in the extreme, and never al- 
lowed its measures to be assailed. 
Praise, however, might be bestowed at 
pleasure: and the most arbitrary go- 
vernment in Europe had, in conse- 
quence, the reputation of being the 
most liberal. ‘The autocrat was also 
said to have some of the German 
papers in his pay: certain it is that 
presents, such as rings, snuff-boxes, 
&e. &c., were often given to public 
writers. The French, under Charles X., 
were lenient, and generally took things 
quietly, as they do still. Not so Dom 
Miguel and the Portuguese, who were 
inflammable as gunpowder. The Spa- 
niards were nearly as bad. The pope 
was liberal; so were the Austrians, 
Prussians, and Danes, in regard to the 
presses of the smaller German states. 
But the republican Bernadotte, the 
disciple of Napoleon’s liberal school, 
was as fierce as Dom Miguel himself, 
and made the very types tremble in 
their frames. The most liberal of all 
were the English and the Turks, who 
never interfered, and could be abused 
at pleasure ; and it must be allowed 
that the continental press made full 
use of the license they granted. 

For a long time, the Americans and 
their government were in great favour 
with the German press. The country 
was distant, the people called them- 
selves liberals, and are not sparing of 
their own praise ; they were also looked 
upon as rivals of England: and their 
“liberal and enlightened democracy ” 
was held up to admiration, when con- 
trasted with our haughty aristocracy. 
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Times are, however,changed. A num- 
ber of Germans have visited the 
United States of late years, and have 
not exactly found it the Land of Pro- 
mise; so that the people are rather 
out of favour with the German press. 
In general, the Americans are now 
termed a “ vulgar,” “ selfish,”  over- 
bearing,” “ utilitarian” set; naturally 
rendered so by the government of the 
mob under which their republican in- 
stitutions have condemned them to live. 
Allow me to present you with the fol- 
lowing extract from the review of Dr. 
Elsner’s history of the American war 
of independence. It is taken from the 
Blatter fiir Literariche Unterhaltung 
for 1836. This journal is now, as you 
know, the most esteemed of all those 
dedicated to critical matters. Elsner 
himself is a great Philo-American ; not 
so the reviewer, who thus winds up his 
anathema against the book of the 
people :— 

“ The history of the American war of 
independence is as dull, flat, and unin- 
teresting, as the present political situation 
of the American people. Even as they 
were, so are they still. Their revolution 
was nothing more than a commercial 
speculation, urged on in the same spirit 
that lately made them threaten to quarrel 
with the French, their old allies, and new 
brethren in liberality, about a paltry sum 
of twenty-five millions of francs; the 
same spirit that induced these boasted 
progenitors of the liberal sytem to ac- 
knowledge Dom Miguel, for the mere 
benefit of some trading advantages, at 
the very time when all Europe was dis- 
carding him. ‘The first French revolu- 
tion was most frightfully stained with 
blood ; but the contest was carried on 
for great stakes and great ideas—for 
things which, right or wrong, were look- 
ed upon as essential to human happiness. 
Tn America, tea and stamped-paper called 
the people to arms, The French shook 
off an antiquated feudal government, 
under which it was degradation to live ; 
a government of bastilles, mistresses, and 
lettres de cachet, which no legitimist 
would now be so mad as even to defend. 
The Americans shook off a mild and pa- 
ternal government, that left them every 
right privilege and freedom they could 
desire ; which had been guilty of no 
wrong towards them, beyond what re- 
sulted from their position of colonists, 
We do not by this mean to say that the 
Americans had no right to emancipate 
themselves: we only mean to assert that 
their right was not of a nature that 
speaks strongly home to our feelings, 
or such as to entitle them to the uni- 
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versal admiration of mankind. Strictly 
speaking, the American revolution was 
the most frivolous that ever took place 
on earth, and is comparable in nothing 
to the motives that ever drove a Euro- 
pean people to revolt. Necessity is the 
only plea that speaks in favour of the 
Americans: they fell off from the mo- 
ther country as a ripe apple falls from 
the tree; as a son leaves his father’s 
house when he can support himself, and 
set up his own establishment. The Ame- 
ricans became free, because by the law 
of nature they could not longer be de. 
pendent; and this constitutes their sole 
right to greatness. We may find all this 
in the regular order of things ; but we 
find nothing in it to excite admiration, 
Greater injustice is never done to the 
French revolution, than when it is com- 
pared to the American, and placed with 
it in the same order of events. Till the 
reign of the Directory, with its mean 
and filthy money transactions, every pe- 
riod of the French revolution is greater 
than all the periods of the American one 
put together. The first was fertile in 
crimes, but in greatness also—a great- 
ness inspired by lofty ideas and noble 
conceptions ; whereas the American re- 
volution produced only mediocrity of ta- 
lent and character ; whilst its best virtues 
were moderation and an absence of all 
dark national guilt. The French revolu- 
tion is full of great traits and actions ; 
stern battles, storms in the field and in 
the senate, deeds that will flame in his. 
tory as long as history shall exist. The 
other displays only planless expeditions, 
sieges, combats, and negotiations, that 
do not leave behind oue brilliant mark 
on the tablets of memory. But though 
there is a want of greatness, there is not 
always a want of cruelty ; while noble 
examples of self-devotion and sacrifice 
for the general good are of rare occur- 
rence. ‘The arrival in America of the 
young Marquis de Lafayette is the most 
poetical appearance presented by the war 
of independence ; and in Europe we are 
far from considering Lafayette as a very 
poetical character. ‘The perseverance of 
the Americans partook more of a Car. 
thaginian than of a Roman nature ; for 
profitable speculations always kept pace 
with patriotism. The militias join their 
colours and fight bravely ; but they do 
not, like the French conscripts, rush in 
crowds to the field: and then how con. 
stantly do we find them returning home 
in consequence of their pay being in ar- 
rear, and that at moments when decisive 
blows were about to be struck. Paper 
money was resorted to in both countries ; 
but the Americans were constently in 
want of provisions, because their com- 
missaries thought them, in the first mo- 
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ment of republican enthusiasm, exactly 
as every American thinks at this day, 
that the world is a community of mer- 
chants, and that he is the most deserving 
citizen who best understands how to get 
the better of his neighbour.” 


Jonathan, I guess, will hardly like 
this. We must add, however, that 
Dr. Julius, the German Howard, has 
lately published a work of great merit 
on America, its institutions, as well as 
the mannets and character of its people. 
The dogtor was sent to the United States 
on some special message by the Prus- 
sian government, and had the best op- 
portunity for observation ; and, without 
flattering the people, does full justice 
to their merits, though he does not 
spare their faults. The book is the 
best yet written on the subject, and 
deserves not only to be reviewed at 
length, but to be translated also. 

In France, there is, properly speak- 
ing, hardly such a thing as a purely 
critical journal ; so that books are often 
estimated, like every thing else, accord- 
ing to the fashionable feeling of the 
day. Their magazines are poor affairs. 
La Revue des Deux Mondes is consi- 
dered the best ; and is hardly equal to 
a third-rate English periodical. The 
Revue de Paris also had a run; I do 
not know how it is now looked upon. 
The daily papers give frequent reviews 
of books; and those contained in the 
Temps were at one time in repute. It 
is rarely, however, that they touch upen 
foreign literature; for the French, in 
general, are little acquainted with fo- 
reign languages. I must here, however, 
make an exception in favour of the 
Revue Germanique, dedicated to the 
subject of German literature, and which, 
considering the land of its birth, is very 
good. The Revue du Nord is far in- 
ferior; and the Revue Britannique con- 
temptible. What we term magazines 
are, properly speaking, unknown on the 
Continent ; and it is singular, that none 
of the nations who, according to the 
fashionable doctrine of the day, surpass 
us so greatly in intellect, have yet been 
able to support an ordinary monthly 
miscellany. 

And how stand we in England? 
Can it be said that we have any stand- 
ard of criticism or literary tribunal? I 
fear not. The art of criticism is not 
unknown among us, for we often see 
good and fair reviews in the journals ; 
but there are few reviews on which an 
author can fairly depend, and from which 
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the public can safely anticipate any just 
and able critical examination of a new 
work demanding notice. The Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly ave too generally 
nominal reviews, containing, in general, 
a certain number of essays, mostly on 
political subjects; and though they 
sometimes review books, and often 
very ably, yet they do not pretend to 
keep au courant of the literature of the 
day, so that years pass over before the 
most important works are even noticed. 
Jam not sure that Sir Walter Scott’s 
Life of Napoleon was ever reviewed in 
either of these journals. The name and 
fame of the author probably kept the 
northern Blueand Yellowin order, while 
other motives might, perhaps, induce 
the Quarterly to remain silent. The 
work has, therefore, been noticed only 
by newspapers, and by some of the 
minor journals, and generally accord- 
ing to the political bias of the parties, 
and without the least reference to the 
merits and demerits of the book. On 
the Continent, it is the fashion to decry 
it as something next to atrocious ; 
“un libelle atrace” is the term by which 
it goes in France; and in Germany it 
is generally called a romance; though 
in neither country have proofs been 
brought forward to establish these ac- 
cusations. Even Louis Napoleon, who 
was furious on the subject, could point 
out no error of the least consequence 
in the book. The reason is evident. 
The work does not, in extravagant 
adulation of Napeleon, go the full 
length of the liberal reviewers of the 
day, who are by far the loudest and 
the most numerous; and therefore do 
they accuse it, without being able to 
point out its defects, which, however 
numerous and glaring, are exactly of 
the kind which they would keep out of 
sight. Scott's work was written under 
the pressure of pecuniary difficulties, 
and in considerable haste. It was 
written, also, by an avowed party 
man, who knew that his political 
opinions would be turned agaist him 
whenever he might speak harshly of 
one who had become the idol of the 
party to which he was opposed. The 
fashion of the day upheld Napoleon as 
the wonder of the world. The German 
Jew, Heine, says that he was, at least, 
part of God himself; and it was, besides, 
thought generous te defend the memory 
of a fallen enemy. It is probable that 
Scott was influenced by these wide- 
spread views ; and, without sharing in 
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the extravagant admiration entertained 
of Napoleon, and which would alone 
satisfy the imperial idolaters, tried to 
steer a middle course, and failed, as is 
usual in such cases, to please any patty. 
Following French reports almost ex- 
clusively, though acquainted with the 
German, treating even Napoleon’s Mé- 
moires as authority, he constantly falls 
into glaring and extravagant misrepre- 
sentations of facts, which lead to er- 
roneous reasoning, and to a faulty es- 
timate of the character of his hero. He 
makes Napoleon defeat armies where 
no armies were ever assembled,— beat 
generals who were a hundred miles 
distant from the scene of action, and 
perform movements in the battle-field 
which, with skill and ingenuity, might 
be executed at a review in the Plaine 
de Grenelle, but were never thought of 
in real action, and only devised in after 
years by the aid of engraved plans, the 
plates of which were duly broken, as 
copy after copy received the imperial 
alterations and improvements, till the 
splendid manceuvre was brought out to 
the satisfaction of the victor. It was 
unfortunate for this mode of doing 
business, that the guardians of libraries 
and cabinets placed too high a value on 
imperial drawings and autographs, to 
consign all proofs of these stratagemical 
forgeries to destruction. They form 
amusing contrasts to the mancuvres 
that actually took place in the field, 
and are curious and valuable illustra- 
tions .of the character of their author, 
But though Scott's work is fuli of glar- 
ing errors, it contains fine passages ne- 
vertheless, and shews some marke, per- 
haps, of a higher hand than even Seott’s 
own. It is incomparably superior to 
the continental lives of Napoleon, 
which are all, from the balderdash of 
Norvins and his countrymen, to the 
drivellings of Bucholz, Elsner, and the 
other Germans who have written 
biographies of the same extraordinary 
man, fit only for lining trunks,—the 
principal use, indeed, to which they 
are applied. Our English lives of 
Renliee, though not good — Lock- 
hart’s being only a short popular 
sketch, must not be too severely 
judged ;—but they are at least readable, 
though not, perhaps, very often read ; 
whereas, not one of the continental 
ones can possibly be read,—though 
French and German writers smile at 
our attempt to write history. 

To return, however, to our reviews. 
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The Edinburgh Review, which had 
been going down hill for some years, 
has lately revived a little, owing to 
Lord Brougham’s * Sketches of Con- 
temporary Statesmen.” It is, and al- 
ways was, weak upon politics, particu- 
larly foreign politics ; and among all 
the articles written of late years on the 
Eastern question, none was so dis- 
tinguished for extravagant folly and 
ignorance, as one that appeared in this 
periodical under the title of the “* Con- 
federation of the Danube.” According 
to the author of this incomparable 
paper, we had nothing to dread from 
Russia; because we had only to sound 
some liberal trumpet, and as palaces 
start up at the waving of Harlequin’s 
wand, so would a confederation, com- 
posed of the poor and half-savage 
tribes of Wallachians, Servians, and 
Bulgarians, that border the Danube, 
start into existence, and form them- 
selves into a mighty empire, possessing 
sufficient strength, virtue, wealth, 
knowledge, and patriotism, to withstand 
the greatest military power known in 
modern times. Aladdin’s lamp never 
performed any thing halfso marvellous. 
The credulity of liberal readers and 
auditors is sometimes so extraordinary, 
however, that it is difficult to say what 
may not be set before them with im- 
punity. 

The Quarter/y has much fewer beset- 
ting sins than the Edinburgh ; though 
tuft-hunting, the vice of the day, is, per- 
haps, its greatest fault. The Albemarle 
Sireet people would rather, it is said, 
take a bad article from a nobleman 
than a good one from a commonef, and 
sometimes twaddle in consequence. 
Many men of high rank in the church 
and state contribute to this periodical, 
and the splendid articles it often contains 
give ample proof of what they can do. 

The Foreign Quarterly Revicw is 
rather foreign to its subject, as it gene- 
rally gives little more than a collection 
of essays, to which the titles of foreign 
books serve as introductions. Till the 
appearance of the Foreign Monthly 
Keview, which, however, was a failure, 
we had no review of foreign literature, 
and knew little or nothing of what was 
going on abroad. The other quarterly 
periodicals—and T am not speaking of 
those dedicated to science—are only 
feeble followers in the wake of the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly, and in a 
literary point of view undeserving of 
notice. 
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The monthly magazines are some- 
times brilliant in their way; but 
only deal occasionally in criticism ; 
for the critical notices at the end of the 
New Monthly and Metropolitan are 
mere booksellers’ puffs, not worth a 
single look. The Monthly Chronicle 
has lately, however, given some very 
fair critical sketches of the works pub- 
lished during the month. 

Blackwood sometimes reviews a 
work, and the critiques of Christopher 
North are celebrated for their spirit 
and excellence. [Modesty here com- 

els us to omit an extravagantly 
high, though, we doubt not, a per- 
fectly just compliment, to ourselves.— 
0. Y.] 

Of the weekly papers, the Literary 
Gazette and Atheneum dedicate them- 
selves exclusively to literary matters ; 
and several others deal largely in cri- 
tical notices. Good and bad articles 
may be found in all; but no depend- 
ence can be placed on the verdict of 
any: and it is not unusual to find a 
writer gravely reviewing a work by 
merely following the pages of the book, 
and without bringing with him to the 
task any knowledge of the subject 
treated of in the work under examina- 
tion. The utmost that the critics of the 
weekly press can grapple with is a 
novel or romance ; and even on such 
productions their judgment cannot be 
depended upon. 

The talent now engaged in the daily 
press of London is of the highest or- 
der, and vastly superior to what the 
Parisian press can boast of, unfashion- 
able as the assertion may be. The 
French claim a superiority over us in 
this respect, because, as they say, men 
of rank and station, statesmen and 
men of letters, support their journals ; 
whereas our papers are conducted by 
paid and salaried editors—men en- 
gaged to do a certain quantity of work, 
at so much a sheet or column. This 
is all very well; but men of talent 
only can do this sort of requisite work, 
and they are always found in the end, 
and are, besides, aided by men of rank 
and station, as well as by men of letters. 
Besides, a daily or weekly paper must 
depend upon its working editor, who, 
if he had a thousand men of genius for 
his occasional contributors, would still, 
in five days of the week, be thrown 
back upon his own resources. In 
France, however, newspaper writing is 
now a better road to power than in 
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England ; for the press is the only 
existing power in that country. 

The Times, Standard, Post, Herald, 
are all conducied with a degree of 
energy and ability that cannot be sur- 
passed. Many of the provincial papers 
are also distinguished for great talent ; 
and Britain may, no doubt, be proud 
of its newspaper press: the mischief is, 
that its very power and character drive 
men of no character into its service — 
men who strive to rise by espousing 
the most desperate cause. There is no 
party so mean but will not find some 
champion ready to advocate its views, 
pen in hand ; so that every thing sacred 
or respectable in the country 1s occa- 
sionally assailed by public writers. It 
is usual to say, that the evil effected by 
the black spirits of the press is re- 
medied by the white ones; but this is 
far from being the case; for the lower 
order—who, owing to their want of 
knowledge, are most easily deceived — 
read only low newspapers of violent 
democratic tendency, that flatter their 
hopes of passion, and never think of 
looking at the other side of the picture. 

Literary criticism, which is our 
theme, is not that of the daily papers ; 
though they all give occasional reviews, 
good and bad, as chance directs. No 
author can, however, count on being 
reviewed in the newspapers ; because, 
generally speaking, they only resort to 
the practice in particular cases, in order 
to fill up their pages when parliament 
is not sitting. An author, who has 
friends connected with a newspaper, 
gets a review of his work written, and, 
if it suits the editor, he inserts it when 
there is a dearth of other matter. It 
is to this practice we owe the many 
friendly reviews of dull books that ap- 
pear in the papers, In general, the 
liberal newspapers only favour the 
writers of their own party, even when 
the works reviewed are unconnected 
with politics ; and a Radical author is 
pretty sure to be puffed up to the se- 
venth heaven by them. They praised 
even Bulwer’s England und the English, 
as well as his brother’s France and the 
French ; and those who can praise such 
balderdash can praise any thing, as was 
evinced by their praise of Fenimore 
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Cooper. Some papers are more liberal 
of reviews than others. The London 
Sun always gives a clever and amusing 
account of the magazines on the first of 
the month, and, though a violent Radi- 
cal paper, it is pretty fair in its decisions. 
We may say the same of the Morning 
Advertiser. Fraser* and Blackwood 
generally find favour, Tories though 
they be. The Standard, Herald, Globe, 
and Chronicle, rarely give reviews ; the 
Courier and Post occasionally ; and a 
favourable notice in The Times is con- 
sidered as sufficient to ensure the for- 
tune of a book. 

Now, I mean to say by all this, that 
we have no fair literary tribunal in the 
country. Were an author of the high- 
est possible merit to drop from the 
clouds to-morrow, and bring with him 
a work of the greatest merit, the 
chances are that he would find no 
one to publish, much less to purchase, 
it from him. If published, it would 
probably not be reviewed ; and would 
be neither read nor sold, unless the 
writer brought sufficient cash with him 
to cause the work to be largely puffed ; 
for we have seen even bad works puffed 
into notice. The Times, to its honour 
be it said, admits no puffs into its co- 
lumns, but prints all such notices under 
the plain head of “ Advertisements.” 

Some booksellers have interest with 
journals and newspapers, and exercise 
it in favour of the works they publish, 
and thus obtain a fair starting breeze 
for the book, which is more than half 
the battle. Men of rank and fashion 
have also influence in this way, and 
are sure that some favourable notice 
will be taken of their works: friends, 
dependents, and connexions, also pur- 
chase copies ; so that a lord easily finds 
publishers and reviewers. That a noble 
author will probably be attacked by the 
scribblers of the Radical press is pretty 
certain ; but even that tends to make 
the book known. 

Of professional works we do not 
pretend to speak ; but of others, it is 
generally believed that no historical, 
biographical, geographical, or belle 
lettristical book, of any bulk, would 
now have much chance of success in 
England. How is this to be accounted 


* Our correspondent confines himself to the London daily papers ; but if he had 
paid attention to the weekly and the provincial journals, he would have found that 
we receive great favour from them. Of course, we are obliged to all; but we own 
that we have sometimes been surprised by the remarkably kind and flattering notices 


of Whig and Radical newspapers in the country. In this respect, we can gladly 
bear testimony that very many of them are truly “liberal.” 
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for, when we constantly see voluminous 
works published in France and Ger- 
many? Are we become a mere novel 
and romance-reading people? or ra- 
ther a people only reading monthly 
seraps of the Nickleby school? It is 
a difficult question to answer. 

One of the evils under which cri- 
ticism labours, in this country at least, 
is the circumstance that it does not 
lead to any literary fame or distinction. 
In Germany, the Schlegels rose to dis- 
tinction by their critical labour; but 
here, we suspect, few would strive to 
build a reputation on their skill as 
reviewers. Many able hands write, 
and have written, reviews ; but it is 
only on particular occasions that they 
gird up their loins to the combat, and 
generally when the works they notice 
have already taken their stand in public 
estimation. From Jeffrey the little to 
Wilson the great, all the men of might 
came forward to review Don Juan and 
Manfred, after those poems had gone 
through almost a dozen of editors ; 
and it was probably the castigation 
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inflicted by Lord Byron on the Edin- 
burgh Review which occasioned the 
two first cantos of Childe Harold to be 
so soon and so over-favourably noticed. 
The terrible castigation inflicted on 
pert, ignorant, and self-sufficient critics, 
in the English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers, has, however, been of lasting 
benefit to the tribe at large ; for, to the 
honour of modern criticism, it must be 
said that reviewers no longer indulge 
in the low and scurrilous abuse, in the 
laudable exertions to wound the feel- 
ings and ruin the character and re- 
putation of an unsuccessful writer, 
according to the approved style of the 
last age. That the knout, tomahawk, 
and scalping-knife, are occasionally 
resorted to, is no doubt true ; but these 
instruments of literary surgery cannot 
possibly be dispensed with altogether : 
and though brandished occasionally, it 
must still be allowed that the gentle- 
men of the press perform their review- 
ing duties in a far more gentlemanlike 
manner than their immediate prede- 
cessors. 


A STORY. 


BY IKEY SOLOMONS, ESQ. JUNIOR. 
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Tuat Mr. Hayes had some notion of 
the attachment of Monsieur de Gal- 
genstein for his wife is very certain : 
the man could not but perceive that she 
was more gaily dressed, and more fre- 
quently absent than usual; and must 
have been quite aware, that from the 
day of the quarrel until the present 
period Catherine had never asked him 
for a shilling for the house expenses. 
He had not the heart to offer, how- 
ever; nor, in truth, did she seem to 
remember that money was due. 

She received, in fact, many sums 
from the tender count. ‘Tom was like- 
wise liberally provided by the same 
personage ; who was, moreover, con- 
tinually sending presents of various 
kinds to the person on whom his af- 
fections were centered. 

One of these gifts was a hamper of 
choice mountain wine, which had been 
some weeks in the house, and excited 
the longing of Mr. Iayes, who loved 
wine very much. This liquor was 
generally drank by Wood and Billings, 
who applauded it greatly; and many 


times, in passing through the back par- 
lour, which he had to traverse in order 
to reach the stair, Hayes had cast a 
teuder eye towards the drink, of which, 
had he dared, he would have partaken. 
On the ist of March, in the year 
1726, Mr. Hayes had gathered to- 
gether almost the whole sum with which 
he intended to decamp; and having 
on that very day reeovered the amount 
of a bill which he thought almost 
hopeless, he returned home in tolerable 
good humour, and feeling, so near was 
his period of departure, something 
like security. Nobody had attempted 
the least violence on him; besides, he 
was armed with pistels, had his money 
in bills and a belt about his person, and 
really reasoned with himself that there 
was no danger for him to apprehend. 
He entered the house about dusk, at 
five o’clock. Mrs. Hayes was absent 
with Mr. Billings; only Mr. Wood 
was smoking, according to his wont, in 
the little back-parlour; and as Mr. 
Hayes passed, the old gentleman ad- 
dvessed him in a friendly voice, aad, 
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wondering that he had been such a 
sanger, invited him to sit and take a 
glass of wine. There was a light and 
a foreman in the shop; Mr, Hayes 
gave his injunctions to that person, and 
saw no objection to Mr. Wood's invita- 
tion. s 

The conversation, at first a little 
stiff between the two gentlemen, began 
speedily to grow more easy and confi- 
dential ; and so particularly bland and 
good-humoured was Mr., or Doctor, 
Wood, that his companion was quite 
caught, and softened by the charm of 
his manner, and the pair became as 
good friends as in the former days of 
their intercourse. 

“T wish you would come down 
sometimes of evenings,” quoth Doctor 
Wood ; “ for, though no book-learned 
man, Mr. Hayes, look you, you are 
a man of the world, and I can’t abide 
the society of boys. There’s Tom, now, 
since this tiffwith Mrs. Cat, the scoun- 
drel plays the Grand Turk here! The 
pair of ’em, betwixt them, have com- 
pletely gotten the upper hand of you. 
Confess that you are beaten, Master 
Hayes, and don’t like the boy.” 

**No more I do,” said Hayes ; “ and 
that’s the truth on’t. A man doth not 
like to have his wife’s sins flung in his 
face, nor to be perpetually bullied in his 
own house by such a fiery sprig as that!” 

“ Mischief, sir,— mischief only,” 
said Wood; “ ‘tis the fun of youth, 
sir, and will go off as age comes to the 
lad. Bad as you may think him—and 
he is as skittish and fierce, sure enough, 
as a young colt—there is good stuff in 
him ; and though he hath, or fancies he 
hath, the right to abuse every one, by 
the Lord he will let none others do so! 
Last week, now, didn’t he tell Mrs. 
Cat that you served her right in the 
last beating matter? and weren’t they 
coming to knives, just as in your case? 
By my faith, they were. Ay, and at 
the Braund’s Head, when some fellow 
said that you were a bloody Bluebeard, 
and would murder your wife, stab me 
if Tom wasn’t up in an instant, and 
knocked the fellow down for abusing 
of you!” 

The first of these stories was quite 
true; the second was only a charitable 
invention of Mr. Wood, and employed, 
doubtless, for the amiable purpose of 
bringing the old and young men to- 
gether. The scheme partially suc- 
ceeded ; for, though Hayes was not so 
far mollified towards Tom as to enter- 
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tain any affection for a young man 
whom he had cordially detested ever 
since he knew him, yet he felt more at 
ease and cheerful regarding himself, 
and surely not without reason. While 
indulging in these benevolent senti- 
ments, Mrs. Catherine and her son ar- 
rived, and found, somewhat to their 
astonishment, Mr. Hayes seated in the 
back-parlour, as in former times ; and 
they were invited by Mr. Wood to sit 
down and drink. 

We have said that certain bottles of 
mountain wine were presented by the 
count to Mrs. Catherine: these were, 
at Mr. Wood’s suggestion, produced ; 
and Hayes, who had long been covet- 
ing them, was charmed to have an 
opportunity to drink his fill. He forth- 
with began bragging of his great 
powers as a drinker, and vowed that 
he could manage eight bottles without 
becoming intoxicated. 

Mr. Wood grinned strangely, and 
looked in a peculiar way at Tom Bil- 
lings, who grinned too. Mrs. Cat’s 
eyes were turned towards the ground ; 
but her face was deadly pale. 

The party began drinkiug. Hayes 
kept up his reputation as a toper, and 
swallowed one, two, three bottles 
without wincing. He grew talkative 
and merry, and began to sing songs 
and to cut jokes; at which Wood 
laughed hugely, and Billings after 
him. Mrs. Cat could not laugh ; but 
sate silent. What ailed her? Was 
she thinking of the count? She had 
been with Max that day, and had pro- 
mised him, for the next night at ten, 
an interview near his lodgings at 
Whitehall. It was the first time that 
she would see him alone. They were 
to meet (not a very cheerful place for a 
love-tryst) at St. Margaret’s church- 
yard, near Westminster Abbey. Of 
this, no doubt, Cat was thinking ; but 
what could she mean by whispering to 
Wood, “No, no! for God’s sake, not 
to-night !” 

“She means we are to have no more 
liquor,” said Wood to Mr. Hayes, 
who heard this sentence, and seemed 
rather alarmed. 

“ That’s it,—no more liquor,” said 
Catherine, eagerly ; “ you have had 
enough to-night. Go to bed, and 
lock your door, and sleep, Mr. Hayes.” 

* But [I say I’ve not had enough 
drink !” screamed Hayes ; “ I’m good 
for five bottles more, and wager I will 
drink them, too.” 
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** Done, for a guinea!” said Wood. — only Tom Billings making merry with 

* Done, and done!” said Billings. some friends from the country,” an- 

“ Be you quiet!” growled Hayes, swered Mrs. Hayes; whereupon Spring- 
scowling at the lad; “I will drink att retired, and the house was quiet. 
what I please, and ask no counsel of 
yours ;” and he mutteréd some more 
curses against young Billings, which 
shewed what his feelings were towards 
his wife’s son; and which the latter, 
for a wonder, only received with a 
scornful smile, and a knowing look at 
Wood. 

Well; the five extra bottles were 
brought, and drank by Mr. Hayes; 
and seasoned by many songs from the 
recueil of Mr. Thomas D’Urfey and 
others. The chief part of the talk and 
merriment was on Hayes’s part, as, in- 
deed, was natural,—for, while he 
drank bottle after bottle of wine, the 
other two gentlemen confined them- 
selves to small beer,— both pleading Some scuffling and stamping was 
illness as an excuse for their sobriety. heard about eleven o'clock. 

And now might we depict, with 
much accuracy, the course of Mr. 
Hayes’s intoxication, as it rose from the 
merriment of the three-bottle point to 
the madness of the four—from the up- 
roarious quarrelsomeness of the sixth 
bottle to the sickly stupidity of the 
seventh ; but we are desirous of bring- 
ing this tale to a conclusion, and must 
pretermit all consideration of a subject 
so curious, so instructive, and so de- 
lightful. Suffice it to say, as a matter 
of history, that Mr. Hayes did actually 
drink seven bottles of mountain wine ; 
and that Mr. Thomas Billings went to 
the Braund’s Head, in Bond Street, 
and purchased another, which Hayes 
likewise drank. 

“ That'll do,” said Mr. Wood to 
young Billings; and they led Hayes 
up to bed, whither, in truth, he was 
unable to walk himself. After they had seen Mr. Hayes to 

° ° . . bed, Billings remembered that he had a 

. ° e parcel to carry to some person in the 

* neighbourhood of the Strand; and, as 

‘ ° . the night was remarkably fine, he and 

Mrs. Springatt, the lodger, came Mr. Wood agreed to walk together, 
down to ask what the noise was. “’Tis and set forth accordingly. 
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[Here follows a description of the THames aT MIDNIGHT, in a fine historical 
style, with an account of Lambeth, Westminster, the Savoy, Baynard’s Castle, 
Arundel House, the Temple ; of Old London Bridge, with its twenty arches, “ on 
which be houses builded, so that it seemeth rather a continual! street than a 
bridge ;” of Bankside, and the Globe, and the Fortune Theatres ; of the ferries 
across the river, and of the pirates who infest the same,—namely, tincklermen, 
petermen, hebbermen, trawlermen ; of the fleet of barges that lay at the Savoy 
steps; and of the long lines of slim wherries sleeping on the river-banks, and 
basking and shining in the moonbeams. A combat on the river is described, that 
takes place between the crews of a tinklerman’s boat and the water-bailiff’s. 
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Shouting his war-cry, “ St. Mary Overy, @ la rescousse /” the water-bailiff sprung 
at the throat of the tinklerman captain. The crews of both vessels, as if aware 
that the struggle of their chiefs would decide the contest, ceased hostilities, and 
awaited on their respective poops the issue of the death-shock. It was not long 
coming. “ Yield, dog!” said the water-bailiff. The tinklerman could not 
answer,—for his throat was grasped too tight in the iron clench of the city- 
champion ; but drawing his snickersnee, he plunged it seven times in the bailiff's 
chest: still the latter fell not. The death-rattle gurgled in the throat of his 
opponent; his arms fell heavily to his side. Foot to foot, each standing at the 
side of his boat, stood the two brave men,—they were both dead! “In the 
name of St. Clement Danes,” said the master, “ give way, my men!” and, 
thrusting forward his halberd (seven feet long, richly decorated with velvet, and 
brass nails, and having the city arms, argent a cross gules, and in the first quarter 
a dagger displayed of the second), he thrust the tincklerman’s boat away from his 
own ; and at once the bodies of the captains plunged down, down, down, down, 
in the unfathomable waters. 

After this follows another episode. Two masked ladies quarrel at the door 
of atavern overlooking the Thames: they turn out to be Stella and Vanessa, who 
have followed Swift thither; who is in the act of reading Gulliver’s Travels to 
Gay, Arbuthnot, Bolingbroke, and Pope. Two fellows are sitting, shuddering, 
under a doorway; to one of them, Tom Billings flung a sixpence. Ile little 
knew that the names of those two young men were— Samuel Johnson and 
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Anotuer Last Cuarprer. 


Mr. Hayes did not join the family 
the next day ; and it appears that the 
previous night's reconciliation was not 
very durable ; for when Mrs. Springatt 
asked Wood for Hayes, Mr. Wood 
stated that Hayes had gone away, with- 
out saying whither he was bound, or 
how long he might be absent. Ile 
only said, in rather a sulky tone, that 
he should probably pass the night at a 
friend’s house. ‘“ For my part, | 
know of no friend he hath,” added 
Mr. Wood; “ and pray Heaven that 
he may not think of deserting his poor 
wife, whom he hath beaten and ill- 
used so already!” In this prayer Mrs. 
Springatt joined, and so these two 
worthy people parted. 

What business Billings was about 
cannot be said; but he was this night 
bound towards Marybone Fields, as 
he was the night before for the Strand 
and Westminster; and, although the 
night was very stormy and rainy, as 
the previous evening had been fine, old 
Wood good-naturedly resolved upon 
accompanying him; and forth they 
sallied together. 

Mrs. Catherine, too, had her busi- 
ness, as we have seen ; but this was of 
avery delicate nature. Atnine o'clock, 
she had an appointment with the 
count; and faithfully, by that hour, 
had found her way to Saint Margaret’s 
churchyard, near Westminster Abbey, 
where she awaited Monsieur de Gal- 
genstei, 


The spot was convenient, being very 
lonely, and at the same time close to 
the count’s lodgings, at Whitehall. 
Ilis excellency came, but somewhat 
after the hour; for, to say the truth, 
being a freethinker, he had the most 
firm belief in ghosts and demons, and 
did not care to pace a churchyard 
alone. Ile was comforted, therefore, 
when he saw a woman muffled in a 
cloak, who held out her hand to him at 
the gate, and said “*Is thatyou?” Ile 
took her hand,—it was very clammy 
and cold; and at her desire he bade 
his confidential footman, who had at- 
tended him with a torch, to retire, and 
leave him to himself. 

The torch-bearer retired, and left 
them quite in darkness; and the pair 
entered the little cemetery, cautiously 
threading their way among the tombs. 
They sate down on one, underneath a 
tree it seemed to be; the wind was 
very cold, and its piteous howling was 
the only noise that broke the silence of 
the place. Catherine’s teeth were chat- 
teriiig, for all her wraps; and when 
Max drew her close to him, and en- 
circled her waist with one arm, and 
pressed her hand, she did not repulse 
him, but rather came close to him, and 
with her own damp fingers feebly re- 
turned his pressure. 

The poor thing was very wretched, 
and weeping. She confided to Max 
the cause of her grief. She was alone 
in thé worldj—alone and penniless, 
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Her husband had left her; she had 
that very day received a letter from 
him which confirmed all that she had 
suspected so long. He had left her, 
carried away all his property, and 
would not return ! 

If we say that a selfish joy filled the 
breast of Monsieur de Galgenstein, the 
reader will not be astonished. A 
heartless libertiné, he felt glad at the 
prospect of Catherine’s ruin; for he 
hoped that necessity would make her 
his own. Ile clasped the poor thing to 
his heart, and vowed that he would re- 
place the husband she had lost, and 
that his fortune should be hers. 

“ Will you replace him?” said 
she. 

“ Yes, truly, in every thing but the 
name, dear Catherine; and when he 
dies, | swear you shall be Countess of 
Galgenstein !” 

“ Will you 
eagerly. 

“ By every thing that is most sacred, 
were you free now, I would” (and 
here he swore a terrific oath) ** at once 
make you mine.” 

We have seen before that it cost 
Monsieur de Galgenstein nothing to 
make these vows. Hayes was likely, 
too, to live as long as Catherine —as 
long, at least, as the count’s connexion 
with her: but he was caught in his 
own snare. 

She took his hand and kissed it re- 
peatedly, and bathed it in her tears, 
and pressed it to her bosom. “ Max,” 
she said, “ I am free! Be mine, and 
I will love you as I have done for years 
and years.” 

Max started back: “ What, is he 
dead ?” he said. 

“ No, no, not dead; but he never 
was my husband.” 

He let go her hand, and, interrupt- 
ing her, said sharply, “ Indeed, madam, 
if this carpenter never was your hus- 
band, I see no cause why I should be. 
If a lady, who hath been for twenty 
years the mistress of a miserable coun- 
try boor, cannot find it in her heart to 
put up with the protection of noble- 
man—a sovereign’s representative—she 
may seek a husband elsewhere !” 

“TI was no man’s mistress except 
yours,” sobbed Catherine, wringing her 
hands and sobbing wildly: “ but, oh 
Heaven! I deserved this —because I 
was a child, and you saw, and ruined, 
and left me— because, in my sorrow 
and repentance, I wished to repair my 


swear?” she cried, 
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crime, and was touched by that man’s 
love, and married him—because he 
too deceives and leaves me— because, 
after loving you—madly loving you for 
twenty years, I will not now forfeit 
your respect, and degrade myself by 
yielding to your will, you too must 
scorn me! It is too much—too much, 
oh Heaven!” And the wretched woman 
fell back almost fainting. 

Max was almost frightened by this 
burst of sorrow on her part, and was 
coming forward to support her; but 
she motioned him away, and, taking 
from her bosom a letter, said, “ If it 
were light, you could see, Max, how 
cruelly I have been betrayed by that 
man who called himself my husband. 
Long before he married me, he was 
married to another. ‘This woman is 
still living, he says; and he says he 
leaves me for ever.” 

At this moment the moon, which 
had been hidden behind Westminster 
Abbey, rose above the vast black mass 
of that edifice, and poured a flood of 
silver light upon the little church of 
St. Margaret’s, and the spot where the 
lovers stood. Max was at a little dis- 
tance from Catherine, pacing gloomily 
up and down the flags. She remained 
at her old position, at the tombstone 
under the tree, or pillar, as it seemed 
to be, as the moon got up. She was 
leaning against the latter, and holding 
out to Max, with an arm beautifully 
white and rounded, the letter she had 
received from her husband. “ Read it, 
Max,” she said: “ I asked for light, 
and here is Heaven’s own, by which 
you may read.” 

But Max did not come forward to 
receive it. On a sudden his face as- 
sumed a look of the most dreadful 
surprise and agony. He stood still, 
aud stared with wild eyes starting from 
their sockets: he stared upwards at 
a point seemingly above Catherine’s 
head. At last he raised up his finger 
slowly, and said, ** Look, Cat— the 
head—the head!” Then uttering a hor- 
rible laugh, he fell grovelling down 
among the stones, gibbering and writh- 
ing in a fit of epilepsy. 

Catherine started forward and looked 
up. She had been standing against a 
post, not a tree — the moon was shining 
full on it now; and on the summit, 
strangely distinct, and smiling ghastly, 
was a livid human head. 

The wretched woman fled —she dared 
look no more. And some heurs after- 
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wards, when, alarmed by the count’s 
continued absence, his confidential ser- 
vant came back to seek for him in the 
churchyard, he was found sitting on 
the flags, staring full at the head, and 
laughing, and talking to it wildly, and 
nodding at it- Tle was taken up a 
hopeless idiot, and so lived for years 
and years, clanking the chain, and 
moaning under the lash, and howling 
through long nights when the moon 
peered througl: the bars of his solitary 
cell; and he buried his face in the 
straw. 


There—the murder is out! And 
having indulged himself in a chapter 
of the very finest writing, the author 
begs the attention of the British public 
towards it, humbly conceiving that it 
possesses some of those peculiar merits 
which have rendered the fine writing 
in other chapters of the works of other 
authors so famous. 

Without bragging at all, let us just 
point out the chief claims of the above 
pleasing piece of composition. In the 
first place, it is perfectly stilted and 
unnatural ; the dialogue and the senti- 
ments being artfully arranged, so as to 
be as strong and majestic as possible. 
Our dear Cat is but a poor, illiterate 
country wench, who has come from 
cutting her husband’s throat ; and yet, 
see! she talks and looks like a tragedy 
princess, who is suffering in the most 
virtuous blank verse. This is the pro- 
per end of fiction, and one of the 
greatest triumphs that a novelist can 
achieve ; for to make people sympa- 
thise with virtue is a vulgar trick that 
any common fellow can do; but it is 
not every body who can take a scoun- 
drel, and cause us to weep and whimper 
over him as though he were a very 
saint. Give a young lady of five years 
old a skein of silk and a brace of net- 
ting-needles, and she will in a short 
time turn you out a decent silk-purse 
—any body can; but try her with a 
sow’s ear, and see whether she can 
make a silk-purse out of éhat. That is 
the work for your real great artist ; and 
pleasant it is to see how many have 
succeeded in these latter days. 

In the next place, if Mr. Yates, Mr. 
Davidge, Mr. Crummles, and other 
entrepreneurs of theatres, are at a loss 
for theatrical novelties, the following 
scene is@umbly recommended to their 
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notice, as affording a pretty thrill of 
horror :-— 

WESTMINSTER AT MIDNIGHT. 
(Organs heard in Westminster Abbey.) 
THE MEETING AMONG THE TOMBS. 

THE RISING OF THE STORM! 

THE SETTING oF pitro!! 

THE RISING OF THE moon!!! 


The Wead! The Wead ! 


Fake away !—all the world will rush 
to the spectacle ; and a very pretty one 
it will be. 

The subject, too, is strictly historical, 
as any one may see by referring to the 
Daily Post of March 3, 1726, which 
contains the following paragraph :— 

“ Yesterday morning, early, a man’s 
head, that by the freshness of it seemed 
to Lave been newly cut off from the 
body, having its own hair on, was 
found by the river’s side, near Mill- 
bank, Westminster, and was afterwards 
exposed to public view in St. Mar- 
garet’s Churchyard, where thousands 
of people have seen it; but none could 
tell who the unhappy person was, 
much less who committed such a 
horrid and barbarous action. There 
are various conjectures relating to the 
deceased ; but there being nothing 
certain, we omit them. The head 
was much hacked and mangled in 
the cutting off.” 

The same paper adds, that there 
will be performed, at the theatre-royal 
in Drury Lane, by their royal high- 
ness’s command, for the benefit of 
Mrs. Oldfield, 

Tue Provoken Wire. 

And if this be not incident enough, 
we have some more in store, which 
will make the fortune of any theatrical 
sa especially if set off with a little 

road comedy, and some good songs 
and jokes, such as may easily be thrown 
in. For now, having come to that part 
of the history of poor Cat and her 
friends, of which an accomplished and 
reverend writer, the ordinary of New- 
gate, has given a most careful recital, 
it will be needless to go to any trouble 
ourselves upon the subject; and we 
shall be content with arranging and 
condensing the ordinary’s narrative. 

The head which caused such an im- 
pression upon Monsieur de Galgenstein 
was, indeed, once on the shoulders of 
Mr. John Hayes, who lost it under the 
following circumstances. We have seen 
how Mr. Hayes was induced to drink. 
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Having encouraged Mr. Hayes in 
drinking the wine, and he growing 
very merry therewith, he sung and 
danced about the room; but his wife, 
fearing the quantity he had drunk 
would not have the wished-for effect 
on him, she sent away for another 
bottle, of which he drunk also, which 
effectually answered their expectations ; 
and Mr. Hayes became thereby intox- 
icated, and deprived of his under- 
standing. 

He, however, made shift to get into 
the other room, and, throwing himself 
upon the bed, fell asleep: upon which 
Mrs. Hayes reminded them of the affair 
in hand,and told them that was the most 
proper juncture to finish the business. 

Hereupon Billings went into the 
other room where Mr. Hayes lay sleep- 
ing, and going to the bedside with a 
coal-hatchet in his hand, struck Mr. 
Iiayes on the back of the head, where- 
by he broke his skull. The violence 
of the blow, and the agony of the pain, 
caused Mr. Hayes to stamp on the 
ground five or six times with his feet, 
which hung over the bedside: where- 
upon Thomas Wood came in to the 
room, and struck him twice more with 
the same instrument, though the first 
blow had done his business effectually. 

Upon the noise Mr. Hayes made 
with his feet, as abovementioned, Mrs. 
Springatt, who lodged up in the garret 
over Mr, Elayes’s room, came down to 
inquire the occasion thereof, complain- 
ing that the disturbance was so great 
that she could not sleep for it. To 
which Mrs. Hayes answered that they 
had some company there, who, having 
been drinking, had grown merry; but 
as they would be going immediately, 
desired her not to be uneasy. 

This satisfied Mrs. Springatt for the 
present; and she turned back, and 
went to bed again, not expecting to 
hear any thing further. 

When the murderers perceived that 
Ilayes was quite dead, they debated 
on what manner they should dispose 
of the body; and several expedients 
were proposed to remove it, in order 
to prevent a discovery: but that which 
appeared most feasible was of Cathe- 
rine’s own contrivance. 

She said if the body was carried 
away whole, it might be known, and 
a discovery would be thereby made, 
and therefore proposed that the head 
should be cut off; and then the body 
being removed, could not be known: 
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This being resolved on, they got a 
pail; and the murderess carrying a 
candle, they all three went into the 
room where the deceased lay, where 
Catherine held the pail, Wood sup- 
ported the head, and Billings cut it off 
with his pocket-knife,—having first 
dragged the body over the side of the 
bed, that the blood might not stain the 
clothes. 

The head being thus cut off, and 
the body having done bleeding, they 
poured the blood into a wooden sink 
out of the window, and threw several 
pails of water after it to wash it away. 
Mrs. Hayes then proposed, in order to 
prevent a discovery, that she would 
take the head and boil it in a pot, till 
only the skin remained, whereby it 
would be altogether impossible for 
any body to distinguish to whom it 
belonged. 

This might have been approved of, 
only it was not altogether so expeditious. 
It was determined, though, that Wood 
and Billings should take the head in a 
pail, and carry it down to the Thames, 
and throw it in there. This was ap- 
ae of; and Billings, taking the 
vead in the pail under his great-coat, 
went down stairs, with Wood, to dis- 
pose thereof, as had been before agreed 
upon. 

Springatt, hearing a bustling in Mrs. 
Hayes’s room, called again to know 
who it was. To which Mrs. Hayes 
answered it was her husband, who was 
going a journey into the country; and 
pretended to take a formal leave of 
him, expressing her sorrow that he was 
obliged to go out of town at that time 
of night, and her fear lest any accident 
should befall him. 

Billings and Wood being thus gone 
to dispose of the head, went towards 
Whitehall, intending to have thrown 
the same into the river there; but the 
gates being shut, they were obliged to 
go onwards as far as Mr. Macroth’s 
wharf, near the Horseferry, at West- 
minster; where Billings setting down 
the pail from under his great-coat, 
Wood took up the same, with the head 
therein, and threw it into the dock 
before the wharf. It was expected the 
same would have been carried away 
with the tide; but the water then ebb- 
ing, it was left behind. There were 
some lighters lying near the dock ; 
and one of the lightermen, being then 
walking on board, saw them throw the 
pail into the dock ; but it being ther 
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too dark to discover them clearly, and 
having no suspicion, he thought no 
more of the affair. 

They now returned back, and arriv- 
ing about twelve o'clock, Mrs. Hayes 
let them in; and they found she had 
been busily employed in scraping the 
floor, and washing the walls, &e. They 
now all went into the fore room; and 
Billings and Wood went to bed, Mrs. 
Hayes sitting by them the remainder of 
the night. 

In the morning of the 2d of March, 
soon after the break of day, one Ro- 
binson, a watchman, saw a man’s head 
lying in the dock, and a pail near it. 
Ife called some persons to assist in 
taking up the head; and finding the 
pail bloody, they conjectured that the 
head had been brought thither in it. 
Their suspicions were fully confirmed 
by the lighterman, who saw the head 
thrown in, as abovementioned. 

It was now time for the murderers 
to consider how they should dispose of 
the body ; which Mrs. Hayes and Wood 
proposed to put into a box, where it 
might lie concealed till they had a 
convenient opportunity to remove it. 
This being determined upon, she 
brought a box; but, on endeavouring 
to put the body in, they found the box 
was not big enough to hold it. Mrs. 
Hayes then proposed to cut off the 
arms and legs; but still the box would 
not hold it. They then cut off the 
thighs; and laying the limbs in the box, 
concealed the same till night. 

The finding of Hayes’s head had, 
in the meanwhile, alarmed the town, 
and information was given to the 
neighbouring justices of the peace. 
The parish-officers did all that was 
possible towards the discovery of 
the murderers; they caused the head 
to be cleaned, the face to be washed 
from the dirt and blood, and the hair 
to be combed; and then the head 
to be set up on a post in public view 
in St. Margaret’s Churchyard, West- 
minster, that every body might have 
free access to the same; with some of 
the parish-officers to attend, hoping by 
that means a discovery might be made. 
Other precautions were taken, and a 
strict watch kept; and the head con- 
tinued to be exposed for some days, 
drawing prodigious crowds to see the 

same, but without any discovery of the 
murderers. 

On the 2d March, in the evening, 
Catherine Hayes, Wood, and Billings, 
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took the body and disjointed members 

out of the box, and wrapped them in 
two blankets—the body in one, and 
the limbs in the other. Billings and 
Wood first took the body, and, about 
nine o’clock in the evening, carried it 
by turns into Marybone Fields, and 
threw the same into a pond; which 
Wood, in the day-time, had been 
hunting for; and, returning back again 
about eleven the same night, took up the 
limbs in the other old blanket, and 
carried them by turns to the same 
place, and threw them in there also. 

On that same day two people saw 
the head ; and one who was acquainted 
with Mrs. Hayes communicated the 
fact to her, but she smartly repri- 
manded the fellow for raising false and 
scandalous reports. Another person 
mentioned the same suspicions to 
Billings, at a public-house, but the 
latter said Hayes was quite well, 
and he had seen him in bed that morn- 
ing. 

On the 3d of March, Wood went away 
into the country, and soon after Mrs. 
IIayes removed from the house where 
the murder was committed. Several 
inguiries were made regarding Hayes, 
but these she evaded, and now em- 
ployed herself in collecting as much 
of her husband’s property as she pos- 
sibly could; and finding, among other 
papers, a bond due to Mr. Hayes from 
one Davis, who had married his sister, 
she wrote to him on the 14th March in 
her husband's name, and threatened to 
sue him for the money. 

In the meantime the head had been 
taken down from the pole and was 
preserved in spirits; and among the 
thousands who went to see it was one, 
@ poor woman, from Kingsland, whose 
husband had been absent since the 
ist of March, and who fancied that the 
head resembled him. Mrs. Hayes, to 
satisfy her neighbours with regard to 
het husband’s disappearance, now said 
he had killed a man in a duel, and was 
forced to fly the country. 

But one or two of Hayes’s acquaint- 
ances began to have suspicions, and 
going to see the head, declared their 
full belief that it was Hayes’s; upon 
which they went before Justice Lam- 
bert, who, at their desire, issued a 
warrant for the apprehension of Ca- 
therine Hayes, Thomas Wood, Thomas 
Billings, and Mary Springatt. Wood 
was absent, but Hayes, Billings, and 
Springatt, were seized and committed 
P 
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each to a separate prison for further 
examination. They would acknow- 
ledge nothing of the murder, and 
Hayes demanded to see the head, 
which was accordingly shewn to her. 

As soon as she saw it in its glass 
case, she threw herself on her knees 
and said, “ Oh, it is my dear hus- 
band’s head —it is my dear husband's 
head !” and embracing the glass in her 
arms, kissed the outside of it several 
times. On this she was told that if 
it was Hayes’s head ‘she should have 
a nearer view of it, and it should be 
taken out of the glass in order that she 
might have a full view thereof. Ac- 
cordingly, taking hold of it by the hair, 
the surgeon, who had preserved it, 
lifted it out of the glass and brought it 
to Catherine, who catched hold of it 
and kissed it, and begged to have a 
lock of the hair, but the surgeon told 
her he feared she had had already too 
much blood. She fainted away, and 
was, on a further examination before 
Mr. Lambert, committed to Newgate 
to take her trial. 

On the Sunday following, Wood, 
who had not heard of the apprehension 
of his companions, came into town, 
was seized, and, in like manner, ex- 
amined before the magistrates ; and find- 
ing that it was impossible to prevent a 
full discovery or evade the proofs that 
were against him, he was induced to 
make a full confession of the affair, 
and did so, as has been related above. 

After this Billings confessed ; and, 
as it appeared from their statements that 
Springatt was quite innocent, she was 
set free. At their trial the two men 
pleaded guilty; but Catherine Hayes, 
who denied all share in the murder, 
declared herself not guilty. She was 
condemned, however, with her two as- 
sociates, and sentence of death was 
passed upon them as usual —namely, 
Wood and Billings were condemned 
to be hanged, and Mrs. Hayes to be 
burnt alive. 

While in prison Catherine, both be- 
fore and after her trial, was perpetually 
sending messages to, and inquiring 
afier, Billings ; and out of such money 
as the other had with her, or was given 
to her while in prison by charitable 
persons, she would send and give the 
greatest share of it to him. 

Wood, while in prison, contracted a 
violent fever, which preyed upon him 
in a severe manner; and on Wednes- 
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day, the 4th May, died in the con- 
demned hold. 

After sentence Mrs. Hayes behaved 
herself with more indifference than 
might have been expected from one in 
her circumstances. She frequently ex- 
pressed herself to be under no concern 
at her approaching death; she shewed 
more concern for Billings than for her- 
self; and when in the chapel, would 
sit with her hand in his, and lean her 
head upon his shoulder. For this she 
was reprimanded, as shewing her 
esteem for the murderer of her hus- 
band; notwithstanding which reason 
she would not desist, but continu- 
ed the same until the minute of 
her death ; one of her last expressions 
to the executioner, as she was going 
from the sledge to the stake, being an 
inquiry whether he had hanged her dear 
child. 

And, finally, we add the following 
paragraph in the Daily Journal, Tues- 
day, May 10, 1726 :— 

* Yesterday Thomas Billings was 
hanged in chains within one hundred 
yards of the gallows on the road to 
Paddington. 

“ Catherine Hayes, as soon as the 
other was executed, was, pursuant toa 
special order, made fast to a stake with 
a chain round her waist, her feet on 
the ground, and a halter round her 
neck, the end whereof went through a 
hole made in the stake for that purpose. 
The fuel being placed round her and 
lighted with a torch, she begged, for 
the sake of Jesus, to be strangled first ; 
whereupon the executioner drew tight 
the halter, but the flame coming to his 
hand, in the space of a second he let it 
go, when she gave three dreadful 
shrieks ; but the flames taking her on 
all sides she was heard no more, and 
the executioner throwing a piece of 
timber into the fire, it broke her skull, 
when her brains came plentifully out, 
and, in the course of an hour, she was 
entirely reduced to ashes. 

“ Just before the execution, a scaf- 
fold, that had been built near Tyburn, 
and had about one hundred and fifly 
people upon it, fell down” —— on 
which, if the reader pleases, he may 
fancy that his reverence, the Irish 
chaplain, was seated to see the show, 
and was among the killed: and so the 
slate is clean, and the sponge has 
wiped away all the figures that have 


been inscribed in our story. 
* * 


* * * 
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[All this presents a series of delightful subjects for the artist and the 


theatre :— 

ae ie 1. Hayes dancing. 

és g (Comic Song. Wood, Billings, and Mrs. Cat, in chorus. 
22 p/e.( 2. Hayes in Bed. “ Now's the Time !” 

B22 2 | 3. The first Stroke with the Axe!! 


| 4. The Finisher. (Drinking Chorus). 


A Grand Tableau. 
MRS, CATHERINE CUTTING OFF HER HUSBAND'S HEAD. 


. The Carrying of the Pail. 

. The Thames at Midnight. The Emptying of the Pail 
. The Thames at Low-water. Discovery of the Head. 

. St. Margaret’s by Moonlight. ‘The Head on the Pole! 


ron = 
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Grand Tableau. 
THE MANIAC AMBASSADOR. 


1. Old Marybone Fields — evening. 
2. The Carrying of the Legs ! 

3. The Bearers of the Trunk ! 

4. The Discovery at the Pond! 


Grand Tableau. 


THE SEIZURE, AND THE APPEARANCE BEFORE 
THE MAGISTRATES. 


1. The Death of Wood in Prison. 

2. Catherine kissing her Husband’s Head ! 
3. The Way to the Scaffold ! 
4. The Gallows and the Stake! 





Grand Tableau. Finale. Blue Lights. Green Lights. 
The whole strength of the Band. 








CATHERINE BURNING AT THE STAKE! BILLINGS HANGED IN THE 
Bacxcrounp!! Tur THree ScREAMs OF THE Victim!!! 





The Executioner dashes her brains out with a billet. 


The Curtain falls to slow Music. 
God save the Queen! No money returned. 
Children in arms encouraged, rather than otherwise. ] 
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Ring, ditig, ding! the gloomy green curtain drops, the drumutis:persone are 
duly disposed of, the nimble candle-snuffers put out the lights, and the audience 
goeth pondering home. If the critic take the pains to ask why, the author, who 
hath been so diffuse in describing the early and fabulous acts of Mrs. Catherine's 
existence; should so huriy’ off thé catastrophe where a deal of the very finest 
writing might have been eniployed, Solomons replies that the “ ordinary.” nar 
rative as above condensed by him, is-far more emphatic tham any, composition of 
his own could be, with all the rhetorical graces which he might employ. Mr. 
Aram's trial, as taken by the penny-a-liners of those days, hath always interested 
him more than the lengthened and poetical report which an eminent novelist 
(who hath lately, in compliment to his writings, been gratified by a permission 
to wear a bloody hand), has given of the same. Mr. Turpin’s adventures are 
more instructive and agreeable to him in the account of the Newgate Plutarch, 
than int thé learned’ Ainsworth’s Biographical Dictionary ; and as he’believes that 
the professional gentlemen who are employed to invest such heroes with the rewards 
that their great actions merit, will go through the ceremony of the grand cordon with 
much more accuracy and dispatch than can be shewn by the most distinguished 
amateur ; in like manner he thinks that the history of such investitures should be 
written by people directly concerned, and not by admiring persons without, 
who must be ignorant of many of the secrets of ketclicraft. We very much 
doubt if Milton hithself could make a description of an’ execution: half so horrible 
as yonder simple lines from the Daily Post of a hundred and ten years since, 
that now lies before us “ herrlich wie am ersten tag,”—as bright and clean as on 
the day of publication. Think of it! it has been read by Belinda at her toilet, 
scanned at Button’s and Will's, sneered at by wits, talked of in palaces and cot- 
tages by a busy race in wigs, red heels, hoops, patches, and rags of all variety— 
a busy race that hath long since plunged and vanished in the unfathomable gulf, 
towards which we march so briskly. 

Where are they? “ Afflavit Deus,”—and they are gone! Hark! is not the 
same wind roaring still that shall sweep us down? and yonder stands the compositor 
at his types who shall put upa pretty paragraph some day to say how, “* Yesterday, 
at his house in Grosvenor Square ;” or, “ At Botany Bay, universally regretted,” 
died So-and-so. Into what profound moralities is the paragraph concerning 
Mrs. Catherine’s burning leading us! 

Ay, truly, and to that very point have we wished to come ; for, having finished 
our delectable meal, it behoves us to say a word or two by way of grace at its 
conclusion, and be heartily thankful that it is over. It has been the writer's 
object carefully to exclude from his drama (except in two very insignificant 
instances—there walking gentlemen parts), any charaeters but those of scoundrels 
of the very highest degree. That he bas not altogether failed in the object he 
had in view, is evident from some newspaper critiques which he has had the good 
fortune to see; and which abuse the tale of Catherine as one of the dullest, most 
vulgar and immoral works extant. It is highly gratifying to the author to find 
that such opinions are abroad, as they convince him that the faste for Newgate 
literature is on the wane, and that when the public critic has right down undis- 
guised immorality set before him, the honest creature is shocked at it, as he 
should be, and can declare his indignation in good round terms of abuse. The 
characters of the tale are immoral, and no doubt of it; but the writer humbly 
hopes the end is not so. The public was, in our notion, dosed and poisoned by 
the prevailing style of literary practice, and it was necessary to administer some 
medicine that would produce a wholesome nausea, and afterwards bring about a 
more healthy habit. 

And, thank Heaven, this effect has been produced in very many instances, and 
that the Catherine cathartic has acted most efficaciously. The author has been 

leased, sir, at the disgust which his work has excited, and has watched with 
»enevolent carefulhess the wry faces that have been made by many of the patients 
who have swallowed the dose. Solomons remembers, at the establishment in 
Birchin Lane, where he had the honour of receiving his education, there used to 
be administered to the boys a certain cough-medicine, which was so excessively 
agreeable that all the lads longed to have colds in order to partake of the remedy. 
Sir, some of oir popular vovelists have compounded their deags in a similar way, 
and made them #0 palatable, that a public, once healthy and honest, has been 
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well-nigh poisoned by their wares. Solomons defies any one to say the like of 
himself — that his doses ‘have been as pleasant as champagne, and his pills as 
sweet as barley-sugar ; — it hasbeen his attempt to make vice'to appear ‘entirely 
vicious; and in those instances where he hath occasionally introduced something 
like virtue, ‘to make the sham as evident as possible, and not allow the meanést 
capacity a single chance to mistake it. 

And what has been the consequence? That wholesome nausea which it has 
been his good fortune to create wherever he has been allowed to practise in his 
humble circle. ¢ 

Has any one thrown away a halfpenny worth of sympathy upon any person 
mentioned in this history? Surely no. But abler and more famous men than 
Solomons have taken a d fferent plan ; and it becomes every man in his vocation 
to cry out against such, and expose their errors as best he may. 

To begin with Mr. Dickens. No man has read that remarkable tale of Oliver 
Twist without being interested in poor Nancy and her murderer ; and especially 
amused and tickled by the gambols of the Artful Dodger and his companions. 
The power of the writer is so amazing, that the reader at once becomes his cap- 
tive, and must follow him whithersoever he leads; and to what are we led ? 
Breathless to watch all the crimes of Fagin, tenderly to deplore the errors of 
Nancy, to have for Bill Sikes a kind of pity and admiration, and an absolute love 
for the society of the Dodger. All these heroes stepped from the novel on to the 
stage; and the whole London public, from peers to chimney-sweeps, were in- 
terested about a set of ruffians whose occupations are thievery, murder, and 
prostitution. A most agreeable set of rascals, indeed, who have their virtues, 
too, but not good company for any man. We had better pass them by in decent 
silence; for, as no writer can or dare tell the whole truth concerning them, and 
faithfully explain their vices, there is no need to give cr-parte statements of their 
virtues, 

And what came of Oliver Twist? The public wanted something more ex+ 
travagant still, more sympathy for thieves, and so Jack Sheppard makes his ap- 
pearance. Jack and his two wives, and his faithful Blueskin, and his gin-drinking 
mother, that sweet Magdalen !—with what a wonderful gravity are all their adven- 
tures related, with what an honest simplicity and vigour does Jack’s biographer 
record his actions and virtues! Weare taught to hate Wild, to be sure; but theh 
it is because he betrays thieves, the rogue! And yet bad, ludicrous, monstrous as 
the idea of this book is, we read, and read, and are interested, too. The author 
has a wondrous faith, and a most respectful notion, of the vastness of his subject. 
There is not one particle of banter in his composition ; good and bad ideas, he 
hatches all with the same great gravity ; and is just as earnest in his fine descrip- 
tion of the storm on the Thames, and his admirable account of the escape from 
Newgate; as in the scenes in Whitefriars, and the conversations at Wilds, than 
which nothing was ever written more curiously unnatural. We are not, however, 
here criticising the novels, but simply have to speak of the Newgate part of them, 
which gives birth to something a great deal worse than bad taste, and familiarises 
the public with notions of crime. In the dreadful satire of Jonathan Wild, no 
reader is so dull as to make the mistake of admiring, and can overlook the grand 
and hearty contempt of the author for the character he has described ; the bitter 
wit of the Beggars’ Opera, too, hits the great, by shewing their similarity with the 
wretches that figure in the play; and though the latter piece is so brilliant in its 
mask of gaiety and wit, that a very dull person may not see the dismal reality 
thus disguised, moral, at least, there is in the satire, for those who will take the 
trouble to find it. But in the sorrows of Nancy and the exploits of Sheppard, 
there is no such lurking moral, as far as we have been able to discover; we are 
asked for downright sympathy in the one case, and are called on in the second 
to admire the gallantry of a thief. The street-walker may be a very virtuous 
person, and the robber as brave as Wellington ; but it is better to leave them 
alone, and their qualities, good and bad. The pathos of the workhouse scenes 
in Oliver Twist, of the Fleet Prison descriptions in Pickwick, is genuine and 
pure—as much of this as you please; as tender a hand to the poor, as kindly a 
word to the unhappy, as you will ; but, in the name of common sense, let us not 
expend our sympathies on cutthroats, and other such prodigies of evil! 

Labouring under such ideas, Mr. Isaac Solomons, junior, produced the 
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romance of Mrs. Cat, and confesses himself completely happy to have brought 
it to a conclusion. Ilis poem may be dull—ay, and probably is. The great 
Blackmore, the great Dennis, the great Sprat, the great Pomfret, not to mention 
great men of our own time—have they not also been dull, and had pretty reputa- 
tions, too? Be it granted Solomons is dull, but don’t attack his morality ; he 
humbly submits that, in his poem, no man shall mistake virtue for vice, no man 
shall allow a single sentiment of pity or admiration to enter his bosom for any 
character of the piece; it being, from beginning to end, a scene of unmixed 
rascality performed by persons who never deviate into good feeling ; and, although 
he doth not pretend to equal the great modern authors whom he hath mentioned, 
in wit or descriptive power ; yet, in the point of moral, he meekly believes that he 
has been their superior; feeling the greatest disgust for the characters he de- 
scribes, and using his humble endeavour to cause the public also to hate them. 
Horsemonger Lane, January, 1840. 
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OF RABELAIS,. 
BY AN APPRENTICE OF THE LAW. 


* Tur CHRONICLES.” 


‘* Queres a nobis, Gracche, cur tantopere hoc homine delectemur? Quia suppe- 
ditat nobis, ubi animus ex hoc forensi strepitu reficiatur et aures convicio defosse 
conguiescaut. An tu existimas aut suppetere nobis posse quod quotidie dicamus in 
tanta varietate rerum nisi animos nostros doctrina excolamus? Aut ferre animos 
tantam posse contentionem, nisi eos doctrina eadem relaxamus? Ego vero fateor 
me his studiis esse deditum : ceteros pudeat, si qua ita se literis abdiderunt ut nihil 
possint ex his neque ad communem afferre fructum, neque in aspectum lucemque 
proferre. Me autem quid pudeat? Qui tot annos ita vixi judices ut ab illis nullo 


me unquam tempore aut commodum aut otium meum abstraxerit, aut voluptas avo- 
carit aut denique somnus retardarit.”— Quoth Cicero, on behalf of the Poet Archias. 


“« Furthermore, seeing the lawes are excerpted out of the middle of moral and 
natural philosophie, how should these fooles have understood it, that have, by G—, 
studied lesse in philosophie than my mule? In respect of humane learning, and 
the knowledge of antiquities and history, they were truly laden with those faculties 
as a toad is with feathers. And yet of all this the lawes are so full, that without it 
they cannot be understood, as I intend more fully to shew unto you in a peculiar 
treatise, which on that purpose I am about to publish.”—Quoth my master, the good 
Pantagruel. 

To the noble mind it is painful to 


neration to another in the stirring 
think how much better known, how 


horror, in the dread excitement of 


much more generally remembered, are 
even the least godlike of the Almighty’s 
scourges upon earth, than those who 
idorned the world by their innocent 
tiamphs whilst living, and dying be- 
qoeathed to it each a heritage inex- 
haustibly useful and beautiful for all 
time. The conqueror’s name holds its 
spell upon men’s minds for ages after 
his asues may have been given to the 
winds, his tomb rifled and laid low, 
his statues overthrown and mutilated 
into mere stones, his cities levelled 
with the soil on which they were 
reared, all monuments of himself and 
his career desiroyed; in few, after his 
dynasty, posterity, and empire, shall 
have quite passed away. For centuries 
earth will have ceased to bear a trace 
of his violence and ravage; yet his 
name lives from one self-seeking ge- 


blood-guilty achievements, and in the 
record of the mighty evils he once 
wrought which neither the ambition 
nor vanity, nor the cruelty and cowardice, 
of human nature will allow to be for- 
gotten. Here tradition syllables forth 
his name; there history proclaims it 
trumpet-tongued ! But what vocal 
sounds, what “ old almanack” is there 
to instruct us in the names of those 
who, by their inventions, have miti- 
gated the lot of mankind? In what 
light are they regarded? Alas! they 
are, with very few exceptions, quite 
unknown; and when known little 
heeded, and that only by an inquiring 
few. And this has prevailed from the 
earliest time. Go back to the days of 
Fable, to the days of the Centaurs and 


‘the Lapithe, of heroes and of demi- 


gods! We know their stories. We 
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can penetrate the allegories, and unite 
with Bacon in admiring the weird 
wisdom of the ancients; but is there 
any thing to intimate to us, never so 
darkly, who was the individual who 
first subdued the horse to the use of 
man; who first substituted carriage 
by wheels, for carriage on the back of 
that horse ;* who first, by canoe or 
coracle, compelled the interposing 
waters to be the ready and convenient 
medium of intercommunication? No! 
Yet these were, indeed, the men who 
sowed the seeds of power, who laid 
open the fountains of knowledge, who 
made the human animal in physical 
power what God had made him by the 
gift of reason — “ the paragon of ani- 
mals.” How poor in comparison with 
these primal achievements is all that 
has been since done by the renowned 
promoters of the arts of war or peace 
—by Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon, by 
Lycurgus, Solon, Archimedes, Watt. 
But if fable have dealt hardly with 
the world’s original heroes (for such I 
apprehend it might be well maintained 
they were), history has not been much 
more grateful to those who have done 
for the intellectual man what the former 
had effected for the physical. The 
very existence of Homer is doubted by 
certain of the learned. To get rid of 
one mighty human miracle upon earth 
in the semblance of “ the blind old 
bard,” the stunted sceptics are content 
to imagine some eight and forty mira- 
culous rhapsodists, to say nothing of the 
representatives of the Homeric hymns ; 
and all this seeing we have the poems 
in a collected form, perfect consum- 
mately, both Iliad and Odyssey, as 
works of art in each separate part and 
as a whole, and pervaded by one 
spirit, which is the life; and seeing, 
moreover, that these eiconoclasts will 
not, after having knocked down the old 
Homer of our boyhood, condescend to 
inform us who it was that performed the 
part of editing these scattered ballads. 
And yet they ought to have been glad to 
do so, for he would have been one whom 
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editors and commentators might well 
boast to number in their line. Cer- 
tainly we must, however reluctantly, 
accord to these gentlemen the bad 
fame of unsettling our belief in the 
Iilomer of whom we have read some 
loose biographical notices, and whose 
venerable bust may be seen daily 
perambulating the streets upon the 
head of some Italian subject for anato- 
mical science; but, nevertheless, the 
consciousness of the existence of « 
Homer, one and indivisible, remains 
as deeply implanted in my mind as 
the consciousness of my own existence. 
There has been no question yet, by any 
ingenious commentator, of the existence 
of one Master William Shakspeare, a 
play-actor and play-writer. It is, 
perhaps, reserved for our posterity. 


“I’ve heard Troy doubted, Time will 
doubt of Rome ;” 


but it is marvellous how very little we 
know ofhim that can possibly be correct. 
The greater portion of the meagre story 
retailed of him bears absurdity and false- 
hood upon its very face; and the rest is, 
in sad truth, little worth. He lived 
with renowned companions, who have, 
moreover, raised a potent voice in their 
land’s literature; and his genial hu- 
mour, his mother-wit and easy vein, 
could not have been unappreciated by 
such generous and capable judges; 
and above all, it is obvious from his 
writings, which are of no time, nor no 
age, nor for no audience in particular, 
but “ for all time,” that he learned 
more from men than from books, from 
conversation and companionship than 
from study! No one will dispute the 
fact. How is it, then, that we hear so 
little and learn so very much less of 
him from his contemporaries? Of 
Rabelais, too, we know not much 
more, and what we do know we know 
little more accurately, than we do of 
Shakspeare. The old Pantagruellist 
had also many friends, — the intimate 
companions of his social hours, the 
sharers in his literary tastes, the partners 


* The vast accession of power and enlargement of existence which was conferred 


upon man by the horse on land and the boat upon the waters, is obvious to all. 
The extent, however, of the benefit conferred by the unknown inventor of carriage 
by wheels is not so well known, and consequently is, perhaps, very insufficiently 
uppreciated by the multitude. It may not, therefore, he amiss to state here that, on 
acommon broken stone road, a horse will draw in a carriage ten times as much in 
weight as he can carry on his back, and this for the same number of hours, and at the 
same pace; on a railway he will, in like manner, draw a hundred times as much 
as he can carry on his back; and on a canal he will haul six hundred times as 
gteat a weight as he could carry on his back. 
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in his philosophic pursuits; nor did 
they hesitate to avail themselves of 
perishable paper. Yet no pen beloved 
and honoured of Maitre Alcofaribas, 
with which we are acquainted, has 
offered memorial tribute to him. 

The absence of such information, 
however, as would delight the good 
and wise, has furnished the mean- 
minded with food to gratify the in- 
eradieable malignity of their nature. 
Tales of these great men were early 
invented to suit the. vulgar appetite, 
which always gloats upon that which 
tends to humiliate and degrade the 
lofty of character and genius, be they 
dead or living. To the poor creatures 
bern only to exist, and destined to be 
forgotten,—the mere consumers of 
earth’s food, and performers of some 
rigidly prescribed part in life’s drama,— 
it 1s delightful to contemplate, and held 
as a duty to countenance and en- 
courage, every effort to strike an average 
of human kind. Such people love to 
see sacrilege performed upon the tombs 
of reputation. Great is their consola- 
tion in believing, that, although certain 
defunct individuals, whose praises are 
loudly heard, were very admirable 
poets, that they were not immaculate 
io private life; indeed, that they were 
not “ respectable persons.” Now, set- 
ting aside certain of those inventions 
which, gross as they evidently are, we 
find repeated in each succeeding bio- 
graphy of the authors to whom I am 
especially alluding, it is curious to 
remark that the principal themes for 
vituperation against the man are drawn 
from his own works. 

“ Arguitur laudibus vini vinosus Llo- 
merus!” So it is throughout! Some 
dirty-minded, felon-hearted critics 
have sought to establish the most 
odious charge against Shakspeare, upon 
the authority of his own sonnets, which 
they labour to assimilate to the ee- 
logue of Virgil described in Don Juan; 
a description of which, jocose though 
it be, 1 may best avail myself: it is 
described in Don Juan as 


** That horrid one ; 
Beginning with ‘ Formosum Pastor 
Corydon.’” 


Rabelais has not fared quite so badly as 
our Shakspeare ; but, of course, he has 
been represented as addicted to ribald- 
ry, drunkenness, and lechery ; and every 
bad quality he has attributed to any of 
his characters, he is presumed to have 
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derived from experience in lis own 
person. Some people even who affect 
to admire and study the romance will 
argue with you gravely that you have 
himself, his tastes, habits, adventures, 
and modes of feeling sketched forth 
with a free but loving hand in the 
person of Panurge,and merely varnished 
over as it were with exaggeration. Such 
persons as these would give you 
Rabelais’s own authority for certain 
of the absurd and nasty stories related 
of him. They may be clearly traced 
in passages of the proceedings and 
adventures of Panurge; and he being 
the importraiture of the author, they 
are therefore true of Rabelais. Of this 
class of stories is the account of his 
behaviour on being introduced by 
Cardinal du Bellay into the presence 
of the pope. The French ambassador, 
it is said, and all his suite except his 
physician, Rabelais, had kissed the 
slipper ; or, in other words, according 
to the style and, no doubt, the intention, 
“ adored” (for it is a relic of the old 
worship of Jupiter), the head of the 
Romish Church, the Divine vicegerent 
upon earth; but Rabelais hung back, 
leaning against a pillar, and submitted 
that, seeing that his master, a great 
lord of France, had kissed the pope’s 
toe, he, for his unworthiness, to be 
admitted to the like ceremony, prayed 
that, after a fitting lustration upon the 
pontiff’s part, he might be allowed to 
conyey his osculation to a_ higher, 
although a more remote region. The 
tale has only one merit—its singularity. 
It is the first time even in fable that 
the kiss of peace was proffered in such 
a quarter, Semblable to this is the 
story of the mad waggery by which, 
as a deputy of the University of Mont- 
pelier, he won his way to the presence, 
the table, and the heart, of the Chan- 
cellor Du Prat. This great officer, 
it is told, having taken a pique against 
the town of Montpelier, had issued an 
order to abolish certain privileges en- 
joyed by the faculty of medicine in the 
said town; and Rabelais being, first, 
a renowned lecturer of physic, and, 
secondly, a friend of Cardinal du Bel- 
lay was selected to go to court to seek 
the revocation of the order. Unable to 
obtain an interview with the chancellor 
by the ordinary means, he assumed the 
character of a fool, and paraded up and 
down before his door in a green robe 
and gray beard, collecting crowds and 
talking strange nonsense to them, until 
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the attention of the chaucellor, through 
his servants being listeners, was attracted 
to the persevering droll, and he was 
brought into presence, when he de- 
livered a learned and eloquent ha- 
rangue, and not only gained his cause 
on behalf of Montpelier, but was, 
moreover, invited to join the chan- 
cellor at dinner. The reader of the 
romance will easily recognise the 
source of this idle story. If Rabelais 
had, after this fashion, achieved his 
audience and the success of the suit 
committed to him, it could scarcely 
have been so gratefully and so solemnly 
recognised as it is said to be up to 
this moment in investing the bachelor 
of medicine on taking his doctor’s 
degrees with Rabelais’s gown. Again, 
it is related that, being presented to 
ask a favour of the pope, Rabelais 
stated that he sought nothing at his 
hands except the favour of being ex- 
communicated! Now, inasmuch as 
the main object of Rabelais’s journey 
to Rome under the auspices of his old 
schoolmate and friend, the Cardinal 
Ambassador Du Bellay, was to get 
relieved from ecclesiastical censure for 
having abandoned the frock and sped 
away from the Monastery of Maillezais 
without the license of the superior or 
any body's leave except his own, it 
will be readily perceived how trust- 
worthy is the anecdote! Failing this 
and the other insult to the holy father 
before-mentioned, the narration of his 
device for getting himself conveyed 
from Lyons to Paris at the public 
expense falls to the ground. The 
trick, however, as invented, it must be 
admitted is in the spirit of Panurge. 
Those “ little liberties,” as they are 
styled, which he indulged in at the 
court of Rome being taken amiss, he 
was compelled to fly to France, he 
made his way to Lyons on foot, 
and arriving there found himself with 
an empty purse, ill-clad, and altogether 
in a sory plight. Here was the 
stratagem by which he contrived to 
prosecute his journey with ease and 
comfort. At the gate of the city 
whereby he entered, he picked up 
some old rags of divers colours, and 
then proceeded to an hotel, where he 
told the hostess that, notwithstanding 
his appearance, he could afford to pay 
handsomely for his entertainment. He 
ordered a private chamber, and asked 
for some little boy who could read and 
write. Before the arrival of the youth, 


he made up several little bags of ashes; 
and when the boy came with pen, and 
ink, and paper, Rabelais caused him 
to write as labels for these bags, 
* Poison for the King,” “ Poison for 
the Queen,” “ Poison for the Duke of 
Orleans,” and so on with the other 
children of France. This done, the 
boy was earnestly enjoined neither to 
tell his mother nor any body else, as 
the matter was one of life and death. 
The little fellow, as foreseen, told his 
mother, and she laid the information 
before the provost. It was about this 
time, quoth the narrator, that the 
Dauphin had been poisoned, and that 
all France was sunk in grief, The 
provost, after some slight inquiries, 
enters Kabelais’s chamber and seizes 
upon him and his valise. His ill- 
favoured and travel-worn appearance, 
together with his unsatisfactory replies, 
threw grave suspicion on him; for all 
that could be extracted was, “ Take 
good care of what is in my valise, 
and bring me before the king: [ have 
strange things to tell him.” The 
poisoner is bundled off, mounted on 
a good horse, and made start directly. 
He enjoys good cheer upon the road 
without cost, and arriving at Paris in a 
few days he is brought before the king, 
who knew him right well, and asks 
him where he had left Cardinal Du 
Bellay, and what brought him into 
such a condition? The provost makes 
his report, exhibits the valise, the little 
bags, and the informations he had 
taken. Rabelais tells his story, and 
shews the king that the powders were 
but mere ashes. All ends in laughter, 
and the jesting of the court. 1 have 
alluded but slightly to the story about 
Rabelais requesting as a favour from 
the pope that he might be excom- 
municated. I return to it because it 
will serve to intimate to us very clearly 
whence it was that this whole class of 
stories came. It is stated that his 
impertinent request of excommunica- 
tion being ill received, he was asked 
wherefore he made it, and then he said, 
“ Holy father, | am a Frenchman from 
a small town named Chinon, which is 
held to be very subject to the fagot; 
many honest people have been already 
burned there, and amongst them re- 
lations of my own. Now if your holi- 
ness had excommunicated me, I should 
never burn. And my reason is, that 
coming lately with Cardinal du Bel- 
lay to this city, we travelled by the 
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route of Tarantasia, where the cold was 
excessive; and having reached a little 
hut where a poor woman lived, we 
begged her to make us fire, to light a 
fagot, cost what it might. She burned 
some of the straw of her bed ; but not 
being able to kindle a fire, she set 
about cursing, and declaring undoubt- 
edly this fagot is excommunicated 
from the pope’s own mouth, since it 
cannot be burned ; and for us, we were 
constrained to go on without warming 
ourselves. Thus if it pleased your 
holiness to excommunicate me, I should 
return into my own country free and 
hearty.” 

Now the fact is, there were few 
districts of France in which the in- 
habitants generally were more zealous 
Protestants against the errors of Popery 
than that district in which the towns of 
Chinon and Londun lay. Those of 
the reformed religion there were per- 
secuted accordingly from an _ early 
period until the days of Cardinal 
Richelieu, when the importance of the 
former town once considerable was 
destroyed, its strongholds were dis- 
mantled, and multitudes of its citizens 
were driven forth from it. The sup- 
port and countenance afforded, and the 
sympathy expressed for the case of the 
poor Curé Grandier, burned alive for 
bewitching certain Ursuline nuns in 
whose presence he had never been 
until they appeared as his accusers, 
was made a pretext for issuing royal 
ordinances of the most severe descrip- 
tion against the privileges of the town, 
and the rights of the inhabitants ; 
edicts of so severe a character and so 
annoyingly oppressive as to render 
Londun intolerable as a place of resi- 
dence for the Protestants. Chinon, 
too, was made the scene ofa diabolic 

ossession, and suffered like Londun, 
Such, then, being the feelings of Ra- 
belais’s countrymen, we can have little 
difficulty in attributing the invention of 
these stories to men who were glad to 
have an opportunity of insulting the 
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pope under the shadow of a licensed 
name. Other tales, savouring of 
atheism, of blasphemy, and forlorn 
ribaldry, are quite as improbable as 
these; but are, on the other hand, to 
be attributed to his enemies, and have 
not even the fun of a Pantagruelline 
foundation. 

It is disgraceful to human nature to 
consider that the converse of the feeling 
I have been speaking about as evinced 
towards the writer of a book is very 
rarely displayed indeed. The cha- 
racter of the man is surmised and 
judged almost always from that which 
is bad, and not from that which is good 
in his book. If I may now dismiss 
the topic, and proceed more particularly 
to consider the characteristics and con- 
struction of the romance. 

It was once said, and I thought not ill 
said, by a contributor to this Magazine, 
that the poems of Homer and of Shak- 
speare had in them a power like to 
that belonging to the consummate 
works of art in painting and sculpture ; 
namely, the power of imparting a plea- 
surable sensation to the gazer at the first 
sight, and increasing it gradually into 
delight as he became a frequent and 
earnest observer. That the fair forms 
begotten of pencil or of chisel should 
forthwith charm the outward eye, I can 
well allow, provided the artist have 
confined his efforts at creation within 
the natural and proper capabilities of 
his peculiar art; and I can then be- 
lieve that the “ mute poetry” which 
genius may cause to dwell in the 
illusive stone or canvass, will not fail 
to make itself felt in the hearts of-all 
who gaze long and often, and the more 
and more, the longer and the oftener 
they gaze, and for each according to 
the measure of his sensibilities and 
mental powers. Of all literary works 
conceived by genius, and written after 
the rule laid down by the same Aris- 
totle, one of whose sweet and subtle 
definitions* I have above quoted, I 
doubt not the like is true. The rule is 


* Thomas Campbell, in his ‘‘ Farewell Address” to Kemble, the player, has en- 


larged the definition of the old Greek master into a description, and Lady Bulwer has 
cited the rule in that psychological curiosity called Cheveley ; yet few will suspect 
either the poet or the lady of being personally acquainted with the works of Aristotle. 
When Campbell sings — 


“And Painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but one glance from Time,” 


I should easily believe that it resulted from a coincidence of invention, and not from 
a process of expansion, were it not that, even in his exquisite little poems, he has 
not hesitated to add a brilliant or two, of surpassing splendour, from the remvte 
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simple, positive, and well known :— 
“To speak like the common people, 
and think like the wise.” ut 
neither nowadays, nor in any pre- 
ceding learned age, has it been very 
extensively acted on. True, however, 
as what 1 have been urging is with re- 
spect to all the better monuments of 
literature, it is especially so with refer- 
ence to the works of Homer and Shak- 
speare. I consider that the Fraserian 
writer to whom I have alluded has not 
ill explained this in the following 
passages :-— 


“So is it with the poems of Homer 
and of Shakspeare ; if brought before the 
mental vision, they must from the first 
please: and the pleasure will be enlarged 
and enhanced by each successive mo- 
ment of study. Or, to take a nobler ob- 
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works than things wrought by the hands 
of man, let us look to the human form, 
that most august of all temples to the 
Divinity. Here, from the first, in its 
mere outward show, we shall find abun- 
dant cause for wonderment and admir- 
ation in the grace and majesty of the 
outline, the exquisite harmony in the 
proportions of the most sublime of all 
structures, and the cunning combination 
of strength and lightness, of utility and 
beauty, in each and every part. But let 
us proceed yet further. Let us examine 
the mechanism of ‘ this quintessence of 
dust,’ and how infinitely will not our 
admiration be increased! Let us observe 
the articulation of the joints, the play 
of the muscles, the current of the blood 
through its innumerous conduits, the 
operation of the vital organs, the subtle 
functions of the nerves, the mysterious 
construction of the soul-fraught brain, 


ject of comparison for these immortal and we can scarcely fail to be impressed 


stores of others, to those gems which are his own. ‘The borrowed jewels are made 
to hang in such perfect harmony with the rest — they are in such “‘ excellent keeping” 
—that none, however rigid in enforcing poetical honesty, could dispossess him of 
them quite: yet it must be admitted, whilst we praise the consummate artist, that 
the articles have suffered not a little under the violent process of appropriation and 
adaptation. For example, in ‘‘ Ye Mariners of England,” there is a noble passage, 
where all are heart-stirring — 
‘« The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave ; 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And ocean was their grave.” 


Now, in one of Dryden's plays (Muley Moloch), the sea is made to give up its dead ; 
and the spirit of the hero’s mother, whose body had been committed to the deep, is 
permitted to visit her son ; and, in telling him of her end, she says, 
«A wave was my winding-sheet, 
All ocean was my grave.” 


The reader will at once perceive how easy it was to construet-Campbell’s versts from 
this ; and fine and appropriate as they are, how marvellously they fall short of the 
grandeur of the original! A sinuous wave enwrapped the form of the lady as a 
winding-sheet, whilst others sung her elias. Here were funeral rites that nono 
but the soul of a poet could have imagined ; and what grave so august for that which 
had once been a temple of the Divinity as att ocean? 

Lady Bulwer cannot have read the works of Aristotle, or she would be aware 
that it is because of the Aristotelian animal there can be no equality between the fair 
sex and the perfect sex in this world ; and like a good Christian woman, thanking 
Heaven that she is not even as that Muhammedan, content herself with the promise 
of the world to come, where there is to be no marriage nor giving in marriage. 
By the way, there is a chapter in Rabelais upon the subject of this animal of 
Aristotle’s, to which I would earnestly direct the attention of all ladies who stand 
up for the rights of women, beyond that “ due benevolence’ which the apostle Paul 
has enforced as a matter of religious observance towards them. Taking for granted, 
then, that this cleverest of living women (for this she most indubitably is) has made 
no face to face acquaintance with the Greek, one is curious to know where she got 
the sentence. I find it in easy Latin in Roger’s Ascham’s Schoolmaster ; and, if I 
remember rightly, it is to be seen in choice English in the preface of the thrice- 
renowned thirty, who, in translating the Bible, fixed our language. I cannot think 
I am very wrong in supposing that her ladyship may haye read the preface, to while 
away the minutes of a dull sermon. At all events, I am almost persuaded it was 
there she found it. ‘Talking of old Aristotle (of whom, God willing, I will yet write 
something), let me observe that the biographers of Erskine give him especial credit 
for a phrase, fit only in my mind for humanity-mongers. It was Aristotle, however, 
and not Erskine, who had first the politeness to call brutes the ‘‘ mute creation.” 
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with the amazement of ineffable delight. 
The longer, the more attentively, and the 
more minutely, we examine this perfect 
work, the greater will be our delight ; 
for there is no limit to our researches : 
discoveries are perpetually to be made, 
and so, by consequence, additions to our 
knowledge and our wonder. The body 
of man is a world in miniature, and the 
secrets of its structure—the mysteries of 
is operations—its various phases of ap- 
pearance under different influences—its 
multitudinous phenomena, are no more 
to be embraced and exhausted by the 
anatomist, physiologist, and pathologist, 
than those of the material world by the 
several species of philosophers who di- 
rect their attention to suchlike matters 
of inquiry. 

“Thus, I again say, is it with the 
works of Homer and Shakspeare : from 
the first they please all those who are in 
a position to contemplate them. There is 
no human being in whose composition 
the clod so far predominates over the 
soul that shall not, if you read to him 
any given rhapsody of Homer or play of 
Shakspeare, in the progress of the story 
find points for which he has sympathies 
—ideas that had lain slumberous in his 
own mind, but are now evoked to concur 
with their imbodiment that is brought 
before him—harmonies which he can ap- 
preciate—and affinities with passages in 
buman life and external nature whereof 
he hath had experience. ‘Tbe more fre. 
quently and the more closely, too, that 
he examines these works, the greater 
and greater will be his delight; the 
more curiously he scrutinises their struc. 
ture, the more matter for marvel will he 
in like sort, with the physiologist, dis- 
cover. Nor will he, either, find a limit 
to his researches. Every day of study 
and reflection will serve to point out new 
and delicate wonders in the conformation 
“of the poems ; and he will, moreover, as 
‘in the living frame of man, be made 
conscious of the existence of a soul in- 
spired and interfused through every por- 
tion of them.a sou! that serves to keep 
them in vital force and freshness during 
al) time.”’ 


All that bas been here said of Homer 
and Shakspeare is true of Rabelais, so 
far as the different structure of the 
works will admit. The longer you live 
‘in the world, and the more you learn 
of men and books, the more will you 
relish the compositions of all three. 
In Homer, you will find the germs and 
the indications of wellnigh all manner 
of knowledge ; in Shakspeare, the con- 
centration. The marvel to you, as 
a scholar and a gentleman, the while 
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you wend your observaut way througl: 
life 
F “ Exhausting thought 
And hiving wisdom with each studious 
year,” 


will be that, extend the boundaries of 
your information in whatsoever direc- 
tion you may, you will yet find the 
law and essence of it was already in 
the minds of these mighty authors. 
That it should be so in Rabelais, too, 
is not like matter of admiration. What 
should we not expect to find in the 
works of a man of genius, who had 
studied so well and so wisely as Ra- 
belais did for two generations of human 
kind? But the learning that abounds 
in every page of the plays of Shakspeare 
and the rhapsodies of Homer is not 
cognisable by the vulgar eye. A man 
must be learned himself to perceive it. 
None, excepting he who has read, and 
observed, and pondered deeply on the 
“ mind diseased,” can comprehend and 
appreciate the fearful knowledge that is 
displayed in depicturing madness in 
its various phases, with a minute ac- 
curacy that in no scientific work could 
be excelled. The vulgar spectator 
agrees with the vulgar critic, Dr. John- 
son, that the “ feigned madness” of 
Hamlet is ealculated to cause much 
merriment ; little knowing that this 
terrible feigning is one of the symp- 
toms of his actual insanity. The ana- 
tomist only can appreciate the know- 
ledge in the effects of wounds displayed 
throughout by Homer. In_ neither 
writer is there uny display of learning : 
fair structures, as it were, are raised ; 
but the scaffolding has been removed, 
and no sign is left of the labour, or of 
the mode in which the erection was 
achieved. Now, on the contrary, in 
Rabelais’s book, so replete with learn- 
ing, he has left the scaffolding standing. 
There are all manner of quotations and 
references, which, no doubt, would 
embarrass, and do deter, the common 
reader. Yet, loaded with omnigenous 
learning as they be, there are no created 
volumes which are so frequently re- 
sorted to as the chronicles of old Alco- 
faribas, bv !um who is capable of at all 
enjoying and aspiring to understand 
them. ‘“ For mine own poor part,” I 
feel under infinite obligations to him. 
I may truly say he has dwelt with me 
** To heighten joy, 
And cheer my heart in sorrow.” 


My first familiar acquaintance was 
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made with him at the university, when 
I was a hard student. To allay the 
fever of my brain, after a long day’s 
toil, I used to prepare myself for re- 

with a chapter or two of Rabelais. 
to as well acquainted with his 
tongue as an introduction made in 
early childhood could render a fo- 
reigner; and I found him the safest 
sedative, as well as the pleasantest of 
companions. He soon turned the cur- 
rent of my ideas: formule that I had 
seared into my brain, by the day’s 
study, lost the touch of pain. He sti- 
mulated me gently with his quaint 
drollery— care and ambition were for- 
gotten—I was revelling with the Panta- 
gruellists in Utopia —one hearty laugh 
followed fast upon another, until, by 
an easy and natural transition, | passed 
from Utopia to the land of dream. I 
have retained to this hour my fondness 
for Rabelais. His works are of that 
small class of books the pleasantest 
that were ever written. These, in my 
mind, are Rabelais’s Chronicles, Bur- 
ton’s Anetomy of Melancholy, Moliére’s 
Comedies, Don Quixote, Tristram 
Shandy, and Shakspeare’s two parts of 
Henry IV. The peculiarity of these 
works appears to me to be this: ‘They 
may be taken up at all times and in 
all seasons, in all conditions and 
moods of mind. Open one of these 
volumes where you please, it will have 
a spell to detain you amongst its pages. 
Be you never so weary of spirit, instead 
of fatiguing you still more, it will 
soothe and elate you with its genial 
mirth, and surprise you into hearty 
laughter, that best medicine of the 
sore mind. The humour is so rich 
and varied, that it seems ever new. 
You are entertained as much as you 
would be by the idlest triffe that is 
made to amuse for the moment, and 
then be thrown aside and forgotten ; 
whilst the mind is at the same time 
strengthened, instead of being ener- 
vated, by its indulgence. You are 
never surfeited. You may open the 
volume where you please, and close it 
where you please and when you please. 
It demands of you, after the first, no 
regular perusal, no study. It does not 
even task your attention beyond the 
point necessary for your mere enjoy- 
ment. Read never so listlessly what 
you have already read never so often, 
and it will be strange, indeed, if some 
new view, some gleam of wit unseen 
before, some fresh association of ideas, 
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pregnant with humour, or fraught with 
delicious information, do not flash up 
to recreate your imagination. The mind 
never ¢an be too jaded for communion 
with snatches from these books. We 
can take our ease in the inn with Fal- 
staff, when we would shrink from the 
battlements of Elsinore, or the heath 
near Forres. There be seasons when 
we feel ourselves much fitter travel- 
ling companions for Panurge than for 
Ulysses, and times when we delight to 
contemplate the chivalry of Quixote 
rather than that of the son of Thetis. 
Nor need we blush at this. Lycurgus 
ordained that, especially after war, and 
in time of peace generally, the Lace- 
demonians should sacrifice to the God 
of Laughter. It was a wise policy, 
which may be well imitated by us, in 
seeking, after toil, vexation, or anxiety, 
the noblest altars which have been 
raised to his divinity. It is to be 
remarked, too, that the pleasure we 
derive from the works in question, 
however boisterous it may be for a 
moment, as it stays with us—for the 
next fails rarely to be chastened — 
there is in all an intense earnestness, 
which, as we contemplate it, deepens 
and darkens ; and beneath all there is 
a substratum of melancholy, which acts 
wholesomely upon the brain and heart. 
All these authors were likewise great 
masters of their language, and could 
write it in the purest and noblest 
idiom. Marivaux has observed that 
style is of a gender, and that a woman’s 
can be recognised in a single page. 
This is true; but, besides a masculine 
and a feminine style, there is an epi- 
cene, such as that, for example, of 
Ilorace Walpole. And thisis odious to 
recur to: it is as bad, after the first, as 
dead soda-water, or flat small beer. - 
Now, what is especially to be admired 
in these writers, and which constitutes 
one of their most enduring charms, no 
matter what may be the topic they 
handle, is an unmistakeably manly 
style: there is in it all that vigour 
which the Olympians of the Dublin 
theatre — the freest of all theatrie gods 
—the true ésoupayagts pin owvess, 80 
earnestly applauded in the rich bass of 
Porto, as it pealed forth upon their 
harassed ears after the treble of Velluti. 
Again, their style is never one of mere 
nicety and pretension,—of exterior 
polish, which time, and change of taste 
and structure of language, wear away. 
Nor is it ever simply grandiloquent, 
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carrying a load of words for sound that 
are fraught with no particular sense. 
In other words, they never write “ big 
and fine,” like, for instance, Doctor 
Johnson ; nor cause their sentences to 
make that measured rattle which cer- 
tain empty-pated readers, from appro- 
priate sympathy, consider to be most 
eloquent, most magnificent music, but 
which, to the cultivated ear and the 
discerning mind is no better than the 
rumbling of a dislocated wagon. 
Having classed Rabelais with Ho- 
mer and Shakspeare, I, of course, place 
him far above the authors of those other 
books which I hold to be the pleasant- 
est for wise recreation and everyday 
resort that exist. I waste no word in 
praising the creator of Falstaff. As for 
Sterne, Burton, Molitre, and Cervantes, 
they are of a far lower grade than Ra- 
belais, great as they are each in hisown 
department. Burton's work is a truly 
wonderful compilation of strange learn- 
ing and strange notions, enriched with 
comments, bright with wit, and warm 
with humour, teeming with generous 
and genial feelings, and clothed in an 
antique but most fascinating garb of 
language. Well was it described as 
‘ the delight of the learned, the solace 
of the indolent, and the refuge of the 
uninformed.” I can easily believe 
Dr. Johnson, when he says it could 
draw him out of his bed an hour be- 
fore his usual time of a morning; but 
I should not wonder if it were as 
much for the purposes of plunder as 
of enjoyment that the venerable and 
sturdy sentence-monger left his pillow. 
The wreath, however, to be given to 
Burton is as different from that which 
belongs to Rabelais, as the ends they 
severally proposed to themselves in be- 
coming authors. The one wrote for 
himself, the other for human kind.* 
Burton’s work had never existed, if he 
had not been a secluded, melancholy 
student, in the neighbourhood ofa noble 
library. We should, on the contrary, 
have never seen the Chronicles, if Rabe- 
laishad remained theinmateofaconvent, 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy would never 
have been composed at all, if it were 
not for the vast heaps of materials he 
was enabled to carry away from the 
works of other men, and notably of 
Burton and Rabelais. It is like a 
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“ modern Gothic” edifice, constructed 
after the caprice of an architect from 
the spoils of a number of old and 
massive castles and cathedrals. From 
one, blocks of chiselled stone have 
been removed ; from another, a painted 
window ; from a third, a statue; from 
a fourth, a sculptured monster; and so 
on. But let me hasten to observe, that 
be the edifice erected as it may, it is 
yet beautiful to look upon by the ini- 
tiated, as that faery castle in the Bridal 
of Triermaine, which to the vulgar eye 
appeared no more than an incongruous 
heap of stones; and that the inmates 
he has placed in it are conceived with 
genius, and depicted with consummate 
ability. If Rabelais and Burton, how- 
ever (to say nothing of the hundred 
others subjected to pillage), had not 
written, we should not have had Mr. 
Shandy —nor, therefore, Uncle Toby 
—nor, therefore, Corporal Trim—nor, 
perhaps, even “ poor Yorick,” 

Moliére, the first of all writers of 
comedy, is the literary descendant of 
Rabelais, at once in his exceedingly 
quaint drollery, as in his deep feeling, 
his solemn and fervent eloquence, his 
profound knowledge of the human 
heart and all its nicest springs of ac- 
tion—his wit, his humour, his fine 
sense of the beautiful, the noble, and 
the true —his intense hatred of all that 
is mean or base—and his resolute 
determination to fight to the utterance 
against hypocrisy and fraud. 

The exquisite work of the Spaniard, 
universal in its wit and humour, with 
its Quixote and Sancho naturalised in 
every civilised country, is more re- 
stricted in its aim, more local in its 
objects, than any of the other compo- 
sitions. Lord Byron has said all that 
can be said upon the subject of Cer- 
vantes so well that I need only quote 
him. Well may he call it “ that too 
true tale.” Well may he argue that 
the hordes of Christian Arabs, who now 
occupy that fair land of Spain, which 
from the most remote antiquity to the 
present day has always been reeking 
with blood, having lost the restraints 
of chivalry, have lost every thing that 
could lend them grace, nay, even hu- 
manity, as mortals. What are the 
Cabreras and Esparteros but demons 
in disguise ?— 


* Burton undertook and prosecuted his work with the view of diverting and 
dissipating the melancholy under which he himself suffered. The effect ofhis labours 
was, as might be expected, directly the reverse of that he had calculated on. 
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“ Cervantes smiled Spain’s chivalry 


away ; 
A single laugh demolish’d the right 
arm 
Of his own country ;— seldom since that 
day 


Has Spain bred heroes. While Ro- 

mance could charm, 

The world gave ground before her bright 
array ; 

And therefore have his volumes done 

such harm, 

That all their glory, as a composition, 

Was dearly purchased by his land’s per- 
dition.” 

And how was this? Even thus! I 

think Lord Byron has made good his 

case, and that it remains unshaken by 

the generous attempt of Mr. Lockhart 

on behalf of ‘* the manly page of Cer- 

vantes.” The better class of readers 

do “ respect the generous aspirations of 

the cavalier ;” but it is always with 

unmitigated pity, which in the vulgar 

mind would be allied with contempt. 

Sacred subjects to the heart are pro- 

faned —our tears are unsanctified. 


“ Of all tales ’tis the saddest—and more 
sad, 

Because it makes us smile : his hero’s 

right, 
And still pursues the right ;—to curb the 
bad 

His only object; and ’gainst odds to 

fight 
His guerdon: ’tis his virtue makes him 
mad ! 

But his adventures form a sorry sight;— 
A sorrier still is the great moral taught 
By that real epic unto all who have 

thought. 


Redressing injury, revenging wrong, 
To aid the damsel and destroy the 
caitiff ; 
Opposing singly the united strong, 
From foreign yoke to free the helpless 


native :— 
Alas! must noblest views, like an old 
song, 
Be for mere fancy’s sport a theme cre- 
ative, 


A jest, a riddle, Fame through thick and 
thin sought,— 

And Socrates himself but Wisdom’s 
Quixote.” 


The fallacy in Mr. Lockhart’s argu- 
ment consists in confounding chivalry 
with knight-errantry. Chivalry did 
once exist in Spain, though it exist 
no longer. It may have been poisoned 
at its source as a national feeling by 
Don Quixote; it may have perished 
bodily with the Spanish infantry at 
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Rocroi; but Mr. Lockhart’s doubt as 
to whether knight-errantry ever did 
exist is as legitimate as the doubt 
about the existence of chivalry would 
be absurd. If knight-errantry had a 
being any where upon land, it was 
probably in the souta of Spain—in 
that delicious climate which was a pa- 
radise for the living, and that the Moors 
held must contain the paradise for the 
dead believers in its heavens. Cer- 
tainly, notwithstanding all we read of 
King Arthur and his comrades, no one 
can faacy that knight-errantry ever was 
practised upon the fogey banks of the 
Thames. Indeed, to me it seems that 
the only real field of knight-errantry 
—that is, knight-errantry stripped of 
its graceful illusions—was the ocean. 
The Vikingyr of old, and the Drakes 
and Raleighs of more modern times, 
were the real knights-errant. The 
Jandsmen were no more than the crea- 
tures of fable. Albeit I conclude, then, 
with the accomplished author of Adam 
Blair, that Cervantes could not have 
smiled Spain's knight-errantry away, yet, 
I submit, it by no means follows that 
he may not have smiled away Spain’s 
chivalry. At all events, as Voltaire ob- 
serves, the book of Cervantes is the one 
book in the noble tongue of Spain ; and 
ifit have not (as has been said) proved 
the absurdity of all the rest, it has 
practically extinguished them in the 
eyes of Europe. It may be called the 
last of Spanish books; whilst Rabe- 
lais’s is the first of French. None of 
the other authors. have had children or 
successors born in theirlikeness. Even 
Moliére has had none to follow who 
can be said to bear to him even a faint 
resemblance. That comedy in which 
the heart of man is stripped bare to its 
most secret recesses,—in which there 
are passages, and scenes, and charac- 
ters wherein the shadowing is so deep, 
that it almost darkens into tragedy, ex- 
ists only in the pages of him who wrote 
Le Misanthrope and Tartuffe. Of 
course, nothing like Tristram Shandy, 
Don Quixote, or The Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy, either has appeared, or ever 
will appear again. They live them- 
selves, and will live always; but they 
have no power of transmitting life. On 
the other hand, Rabelais is a most 
agen author. Ile may claim the 
est poets, orators, and writers of 
France as of his lineage. There are 
passages in his works, some of which 
might adorn a sermon of Bossuet— 
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some add force to a harangue of 
Mirabeau. But I have already said 
enough upon this subject. Maitre 
Alcofaribas appears to us in many 
aspects, but all benign. Firstly, and 
above all, we should never omit to 
bear in mind that he was one of the 
boldest, as he was one of the wisest 
and most potent, of religious reformers. 
He was a divine, a lawyer, a physician ; 
he was also an astronomer and a mu- 
sician: he was, moreover, in the largest 
and wisest sense of the word, a poet,— 
even as Béranger said of Buonaparte, 
And, like all poets, be had the most 
ample and the most exquisite sym- 
pathies with external nature : 


“ Every sight and sound 
From the vast earth, and circumambient 
air, 
Sent to his heart its choicest impulses.” 


I shall consider him, as we go along, 
in his three leading capacities. But, 
first, as the boy,’ in Wordsworth’s 
grand phrase, is the father of the man, 
let us see in some sort how he was 
educated himself, and, at large, what he 
thought about education. In all ages, 
and in all countries, education has been 
regarded of vital importance to the 
eommon weal. Let me claim for 
Rabelais, that of all the renowned 
sages who have written upon the sub- 
ject, he has put forth the best, and the 
most purely gentlemanly treatise. It 
has been truly said, that no man can 
read of Alexander without remember- 
ing Aristotle. In truth, I have never 
known which to admire most of these 
wonderful beings — the creature or the 
creator: both amongst men were su- 
pereminently godlike. Time, with all 
its long throes, has never been able to 
reproduce either the master or the 
pupil. Now, if I associate constantly 
in my own mind the philosopher with 
the conqueror,—the man who inspired 
the poetry with the man who put it 
into act,—the wise old man who, 
from the depths of thought and ful- 
ness of knowledge, stored with all the 
impulses which deify the mortal upon 
earth ; the brain and heart of the boy,— 
who began with his hopes, and in 
his youth left the world to the wor- 
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thiest, so, in like manner, whenever I 
look upon the fair face of a patrician 
boy, I think upon old Rabelais. I 
bave said patriciau boy, uot because I 
should not wish the old drinker’s sys- 
tem of education to be universal, but 
simply because it must necessarily be 
confined to the chosen few—to the 
children of gentlemen — of those ** who 
make the salt of earth,” and love to 
make companions from the earliest of 
their offspring, or of those who, like 
Philip of Macedon (though poor to 
the uttermost for their station), will, 
nevertheless, at any sacrifice, have their 
sons committed to the charge of geu- 
tlemen. The first great thing to be 
achieved after the child has been made 
to recognise the immortality of his soul, 
and his responsibility as an agent in 
this vale of tears, is to teach him that 
his body is a temple to God,*—the 
most glorious that can be, and that it 
must be accordingly by him held 
sacred ; the sense and feeling of honour 
must be infused into him, so that he 
should hold it as one and the same 
thing with the breath of his nostrils. 
lor this reason, childhood should never 
feel want, or recognise superiority, ex- 
cept for merit publicly displayed. The 
conventional rank which prevails in 
the world, the boy should be able to 
regard in its native worthlessness. He 
should feel that transmitted titles are no 
more, at the best, than words by which 
we evoke the memory of dead worth ; 
and that his emulation should be with 
him who won the title, and not with 
him spacious, peradventure, like’ Os- 
ric, in the possession of dirt, to whom, 
perchance, it is no better than a nick- 
name. And as he should recognise no 
superior, so should he know no want. 
There is no wiser sentence in Bacon's 
works than this,—‘ Keep your autho- 
rity wholly from your ehildren — not so 
your purse /”” There is serious risk that 
the child who has experienced the 
want of pocket-money at school turn 
out in afler-life a spendthrift or a 
swindler—a miser or a usurer. Thus 
much I have thought it well to say in 
reference to children in general, as 
Rabelais treats only of the education of 
princes and Pantagruellists. Amongst 


® This true and beautiful i image ‘styling the body ‘of man a temple to the Divinity, 


was, if not first used, yet most nobly applied by an old bishop of England. 


Bacon tells the story : 


J ord 


—* Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester, in a famine, sold all the 
rich vessels and ornaments of the church to relieve the poor with bread ; 


and said, 


‘There was no reason that the dead temples of God should be sumptuously furnished 


and the living temples suffer penury.’” 
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the infinity of things which Napoleon 
did to advance Frenchmen, and raise 
the character of the nation, none was 
wiser than the establishment of perfect 
bodily equality amongst the boys at 
the schools. Some fools reproached 
him with ordering that all scholars 
should wear a uniform, as though it 
were to seduce them into the path of 
military glory; but the truth was, he 
gave the uniform to annihilate the dis- 
tinctions betwixt wealth and poverty, 
and destroy all pride of place except 
that which could be won by personal 
exertion. But before we enter upon 
the great question of education, it will 
be advisable to give a slight sketch, so 
far as it can be done, of the history of 
the work. For this purpose, I shall 
avail myself of the labours of the 
learned editors of the last Paris edition 
of Rabelais’s romance, premising, at 
the same time, that I prefer the old 
drinker’s word, in the main, to their 
conclusions and conjectures. He says, 
in his preface to the first book :— 


“Do you beleeve, upon your con- 
sciences, that Homer, whilst he was a 
couching his Iliads and Odysses, had any 
thought upon those allegories, which 
Plutarch, Heraclides, Ponticus, Eusta- 
thius, Cornutus, squeesed out of him, 
and which Politian filched again from 
them? If you trust it with neither hand 
nor foot, do you come neare my opinion, 
which judgeth them to have been as 
little dreamed of by Homer as the Gos- 
pel-sacraments were by Ovid in his Me- 
tamorphoses ; though a certain gulligut 
friar, and true bacon-picker, would have 
undertaken to prove it, if, perhaps, he 
had met with as very fools as himself, 
and (as the proverb saies) ‘a lid worthy 
of such a kettle.’ 

“If you give no credit thereto, why 
do you not the same in these jovial new 
Chronicles of mine ?” 


So say I! It were to inquire too 
nicely, to look for meanings upon all 
occasions in pure fun! 

And for my part, as I believe of his 
allegories, so do I ofhis characters. I 
consider that, although he may have 
had certain individuals in his mind 
whilst creating his characters, he never 
dreamt of making, in any case, an im- 
portraiture, or restricting himself, in the 
conduct of his work and the manage- 
ment of his personages, within any 
bounds actual or conventional. I think, 
too, that the editors have much mis- 
taken the true character of the Rabe- 
VOL. XX, NO, CXXIT, 
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laisian heroes, and notoriously, as I 
shall endeavour hereafter to prove, that 
of the author’s own pet character, 
Panurge. Panurge is, in my opinion, 
to Rabelais what Falstaff was to Shak- 
speare. He has been wrought out of 
the poet's brain with all the labour of 
love, and then decked with the rarest 
flowers of his fancy. More upon this 
and such like subjects hereafter. The 
volumes wherewith we are to deal are 
thus described and set forth in the 
original title-page of Urquhart’s trans- 
lation :— 


“ The Works of Mr. Francis Rabelais, 
Doctor in Physick: containing Five Books 
of the Lives, Heroick Deeds, and Sayings of 
Gargantua, and his Sonne Pantugruel. 
Together with the Pantagrueline Prognos. 
tication, the Oracle of the divine Bacbuc, 
and response of the bottle. Hevrewnto are 
annexed the Navigations unto the sounding 
Isle and the Isle of the Apedefts: as like- 
wise the Philosophical Cream with a Limosin 
Epistle. All done by Mr. Francis Rabe- 
lais, in the French Tongue, and now faith- 
Sully translated into English. *Euvo:? tvroys 
xe iveeares. London, Printed for Richard 
Baddeley, within the middle Temple-gate, 
1653.” 


Having imparted my own opinion to 
the reader, 1 now come to the Com- 
mentaire Historique et Sommaire Gé- 
néral :— 


“ Le premier livre, presque sans liaison 
avec les suivants, contient la naissance et 
l'éducation de Gargantua, ses victoires, 
les exploits, de frére Jean, et la founda- 
tion de l’abbaye de Theléme. La guerre 
pour les fouaces, déclarée par Picrochole 
a Grandgousier, qui, vu son grand age 
et sos infirmités, charge son fils Gar- 
gantua de la mettre a fin, pour son premier 
fait d’armes, est la guerre du Milanois, 
par suite de la nouvelle usurpation de ce 
duché par Maximilien Sforce, du vivant 
de Louis XII. Ce bon roi, succombant 
de méme sous le poids de l’ige et des 
infirmités, laissa en effet le soin de ter- 
miner cette guerre 4 Francois I., qui, 
presque aussit0t son avénement au tréne, 
signala ses armes par la reprise de ce 
pays fertile. Les fouaces sont une al. 
lusion aux pates d’Italie, aux macaroni, 
et autres patisseries qui y sont en renom- 
mée, et peut-étre aussi d la belle bowlangére 
de Lodi, dont Frangois I. devint amour- 
eux dans cette guerre. Maximilien 
Sforce, aussi bien que Picrochole, finit par 
tomber entre les mains de son vainqueur, 
et en recevoir le plus ignominieux traite- 
ment. Ainsi Grandgousier est Louis XII., 
Gargantua est Francois I. ; Picrochole 
est Maximilien Sforce ; et, par consé- 
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quent, Pantagruel, fils de Gargantua, est 
Henri II. ; Gargamelle, femme de Grand- 
gousier, est Anne de Bretagne ; Badebec, 
épouse de Gargantua, est la reine Claude, 
ete. etc. Quant au frére Jean des En- 
me ures, nous prouverons que c’est le 

Cardinal du aay et que l'abbaye de 
‘Theléme, dont la dévise étoit Fay ce 
que Voudras, est le chateau de ce car- 
dinal, i Saint-Maur-des-Fossés, ot la 
cour de Francois I. prenoit ses ébats. 

‘Le second livre comprend la gé- 
néalogie de Pantagruel, ses travaux ci- 
vils et militaires, et le commencement 
du role de Panurge; l'immoralité, l'as- 
tuce, esprit, le caractére, le physique 
méme de ce favori de Pantagruel, offrent 
un paralléle frappant avec le Cardinal 
de Lorraine, favori de Henri II. La 
généalogie des ancétres de Pantagruel 
est la liste exacte des rois de France ; 
sous des noms de géants, la victoire rem- 
portée par P antagruel sur les Dypsodes 
et les Almy rodes, ou les Altérés et les 
Salés, est Ia victoire remportée en 1548 
sur les révoltés de la Guyenne et de la 
Saintonge, pour les droits de gabelle sour 
le sel ; leur punition et celle de leurs 
chefs est le trop fameux chatiment de ces 
peuples maritimes, ainsi qui des chefs de 
la révolte. 

«* Dans le troisiéme livre, l‘auteur con- 
tinue de développer le caractére lubrique 
et superstitieux du Cardinal de Lorraine, 
sous le nom de Punurge ; il fait en méme 
temps entrevoir le gofit de Henri IT., le 
vrai Pantagruel, pour lastrologie judici- 
are. L’herbe nommée pantagruélion, 
dont il est amassé une forte provision 
pour le voyage du Lanternois, n'est que 
le chanvre, dont il a été fait grand usage 
contre les hérétiques et non- conformistes, 
sous le régne de ce prince. Les incerti- 
tudes de Panurge pour se marier rendent 
ce livre un des plus agréables a lire, et 
suffisent pour le remplir presque tout 
entier. 

‘* Dans le quatriéme livre, Panurge se 
détermine 4 consulter sour son projet de 
mariage l’oracle de la dive bouteille, 
Pantagruel a la bonté d’y conduire son 
favori. Ce voyage, et ses résultats, sont 
la matiére des quatrieme et cinquieme 
livres. L’embarquement ou départ de 
Pantagruel et de ces compsgnons pour 
le Lanternois est l’avénement de Henri LI, 
au trone. Le cours de leur voyage, et 
leur descente dans nombre de pays et 
WViles, tous différents les uns des autres, 
sont les différents états, les situations 
différentes de la vie, que l’auteur fait 
parcourir a ses personnages, pour les 
mettre en scene, et pour peindre leur 
caractére ; ainsi que les abus qui rég- 
noient dans tous les ordres de Pétat, et 
dans toutes les classes de la société. 

« L’Empereur Charles-Quint, sous le 
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nom du géant Brinquenarillés, est si par- 
faitement signalé, qu’il n’est pas possible 
de le méconnoitre. 

“* Le caractére spirituel, immoral, as- 
tecieux, vindicatif, et poltron du Car- 
dinal de Lorraine, le vrai Panurge, est 
aussi peint d’aprés nature. 

** Litle de Cythére est décrité sous la 
dénomination de l'isle farouche. 

** La cafardise et |’ Keer du pays 
de Papimanie, ou de l'ile des Papi- 
manes, sont peintes également avec des 
couleurs trés-fortes, et sont singuliére- 
ment ridiculisées. L’auteur exhale a se 
sujet sa haine contre les abus de la 
puissance ecclésiastique de son temps. 

** Dans le cinquiéme livre, il achéve 
sa satire contre l'église romaine, sous le 
nom de l’isle sonnante, séjour des mona- 
gaux, des clergaux, des capucingaux, 
etc. : il couvre de ridicule et de mépris la 
rapacité et la barbarie des tribunaux de 
son temps et de tous le suppéts de la 
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‘Il tombe ensuite sur le charlatan- 
isme, sur l'astrologie judiciure et J'al- 
chimie, et sour les abus des ordres mona- 
caux. I] fait, enfin, surgir heureuse- 
ment ses voyageurs au port du Lan- 
ternois, oi se trouve l’oracle de la dive 
bouteille, aprés leur avoir {ait traverser 
le pais de Satin; sous ce nom, il fait la 
peinture de la vie voluptueuse de Henri 
II. et de sa cour. 

“On trouve encore dans Rabelais une 
infinité autres faits moins marquants, 
mais qui, presque toujours conformes i 
lhistoire et a la chronologie, concourent a 
faire apercevoir la liaison qui existe entre 
toutes les parties de l’ouvrage, et en ex- 
pliquent les énigmes. II ne faut pour- 
tant jamais perdre de vue que les ro- 
manciers, comme les auteurs dramatiques, 
ont le privilege de ne point rendre les 
faitsavec unerigouréuse exactitude, et que 
notre auteur avoit en outre un intérét ca- 
pital a n’étre point deviné, 

** Rabelais, comime le remarque trés- 
bien M. Eusébe Salverte, observe une 
gradation adroite et une liberté tonjours 
croissante dans sa composition : il pro- 
digue d'’abord les énigmes et voile les 
vérités;: il ne s’abandonne tout entier a 
sa franchise quien approchant du terme 
de sa course. C'est pour cela qu'il n’a 
publié ses deux premiers livres, que sous 
le nom anagrammatique d’Alcofribas 
Nasier, quil n’a mis son vrai nom aux 
suivants, qu’aprés s étre assuré de puis- 
sants protecteurs, et que le cinquiéme, 
dans lequel il est plus libre et plus hardi 
encore, n’a paru qu’aprés sa mort.” 

The reader is now in a condition to 
be introduced to the first book of the 
Chronicles. The first chapter treats 
pleasantly upon the subject of birth, 
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whereof many wise things have been 
written ; but none, in my mind, better 
than in an old book on witchcraft, 
which I boast to have in my library. 
The learned author informs us how a 
canon of the church was enabled, by 
his magical art, to furnish some over- 
proud companions with an excellent 
practical commentary on the glories 
and the chances, the truth and the fig- 
ments, of geniture. This accomplished 
clerk having been much twitted, and 
treated with singular contumely by his 
brethren, because of his humble origin, 
took the opportunity of disclosing to 
them how little ground they really had 
for the pre-eminency to which they 
fancied themselves entitled. He ex- 
hibited to them their real fathers in a 
magic mirror; and then it appeared 
that he, reputed to be the son ofa duke, 
was, in truth, the son ofa footman; 
that another of supposed honourable 
lineage was no better than the offspring 
of incest; and so on with the rest. We 
are then told that the consequence was, 
the son of the poor peasant was never 
afterwards annoyed by his aristocratic 
comrades upon the score of birth, and 
we can easily believe it. Let us now 
turn to “ the genealogy and antiquity 
of Gargantua.” Maitre Alcofribas 
says, “I think many are at this day 
emperours, kings, dukes, princes, and 
popes on the earth, whose extraction is 
from some porters and pardon-peddlers ; 
as, on the contrary, many are now 
poor wandering beggars, wretched, and 
miserable, who are descended of the 
blood and lineage of great kings and 
emperours,— occasioned, as I conceive 
it, by the transport and revolution of 
kingdoms and empires from the As- 
syrians to the Medes, from the Medes 
to the Persians, from the Persians to 
the Macedonians, from the Macedon- 
ians to the Romans, from the Romans 
to the Greeks, from the Greeks to the 
- French. 

“ And to give you some hint concern- 
ing myself, who speaks unto you, [ 
cannot but think [ am come of the 
race of some rich prince or king in 
former times; for never yet saw you 
any man that bad a greater desire to be 
rich, and to be a king, than I have; 
and that onely that I might make good 
chear, do nothing, nor care for any 
thing, and plentifully enrich my friends, 
and all honest and learned men. But 
herein do 1 comfort myself, that in the 
other world 1 shall be so,—yea, and 
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greater, too, than at this present I dare 
wish. As for you, with the same, or a 
better, conceit, consolate yourselves in 
your distresses, and drink fresh, if you 
can come by it.” 

Notwithstanding the light tone in 
which this aspiration after riches for 
such high purposes was uttered, we 
can well sympathise with it, when we 
know how Rabelais really lived, 
Niceron, speaking of him as the curate 
of Meadon, says,— Ever mindful to 
instruct his people, he made it part of 
his care to give their children a know- 
ledge of church-music, of which he was 
himselfa thorough master. His house 
was always open to the poor and 
wretched, whom he assisted to the ut- 
most of his means; and he was in the 
habit of drawing men of learning and 
science about him, to confer with them 
upon their several pursuits. And in 
his dedication to his friend, Cardinal 
Du Bellay, of his edition of Marliani’s 
Antiquities, he states, amongst his 
other inducements for visiting Italy, 
‘ Statueram enim, primum quidem 
viros doctos, qui iis in locis jactationem 
haberent, per qu nobis via esset, con- 
venire, conferreque cum iis familiariter 
et audire de ambiguis aliquot proble- 
matibus que me anxium jamdiu habe- 
bant. Deinde (quod artis erat mew) 
plantas animantia et pharmaca non- 
nulla contueri quibus Gallia carere illi 
abundare dicebantur.’” 

Passing on from the author to the 
hero of his first book, let us suppose a 
son born to Grandgousier, and, of 
course, after a marvellous fashion. In 
Chapter VII., we are informed, “ after 
what manner Gargantua had his name 
given to him, and how he tippled, bib- 
bed, and carried the can.” 

What's in a name? exclaims the 
lover. A vast deal, replies the philo- 
sopher, and the world cries, Amen ! 
Claude Frollo, in his laboratory, tells 
us, that the learned know that there be 
names whose very sound has power 
over demons. We all remember the 
opinions and the perplexities of Mr. 
Shandy. There is a better reason 
given for the name Gargantua than 
could be assigned by most godfathers 
and godmothers for their selection. 


“The good man, Grangousier, drink- 
ing and making merry with the rest, 
heard the horrible noise which his sonne 
had made as he entered into the light of 
‘this world, when he cried out, ‘ Some 
drink, some drink, some drink !’ where-~ 
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upon he said in French, ‘ Que grand tu 
as et souple le gousier!’ that is to say, 
How great and nimble a throat thou hast. 
Which the company hearing, said, that 
verily the childe ought to be called 
Gargantua ; because it was the first word 
that after his birth his father had spoke, 
in imitation of the ancient Hebrewes ; 
whereunto he condescended, and his 
mother was very well pleased therewith. 
In the meanwhile, to quiete the childe, 
they gave him to drink a tirelaregot ; 
that is, till his throat was like to crack 
with it; then was he carried to the font, 
and there baptized, according to the 
manner of good Christians.” 


He by no means belied his fair pro- 
mise as a drinker :— 


“ Yet without a cause did not he sup 
one drop; for if he happened to be 
vexed, angry, displeased, or sorry, if he 
did fret, if - did weep, if he did cry, 
and what grievous quarter soever he 
kept, in bringing him some drink, he 
would be instantly pacified, reseated in 
his own temper, in a good humour 
again, and as still and as quiet as ever. 
One of his governesses told me how he 
was so aceustomed to this kinde of way, 
that, at the sound of pintes and flaggons, 
he would on a sudden fall into an extasie, 
as if he had then tasted of joyes ot 
paradise ; so that they, upon considera. 
tion of this, his divine complexion, would 
every morning, to cheare him up, play 
with a knife upon the glasses, on the 
bottles with their stopples, and on the 
pottle-pots with their lids and covers, 
at the sound whereof he became gay, did 
leap for joy, would loll and rock himself 
in the cradle, then nod with his head, 
monocordising with his fingers, and bary- 
tonising with his taile.” 


I regret that it is impossible for me 
to dwell upon any passages in “ the 
youthful age” of Gargantua, or to 
record the famous instance he gave of 
precocious talent to the immeasurable 
delight of his father’s heart. We will 
proceed to the period when it was 
discovered that the boy's time had 
been utterly wasted under his first 
tutors. We come to Chapter XV., 
wherein we learn,— 


“ How Gargantua was put under other 
schoolmasters.—At the last his father per- 
ceived, that indeed he studied hard; and 
that, although he spent all his time in it, 
he did nevertheless profit nothing, but 
which is worse, grew thereby foolish, 
simple, doted, and blockish, whereof 
making a heavie regret to Don Philip of 
Marays, Viceroy or depute king of Pa- 
peligosse, he found that it were better 
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for him to learne nothing at all, then to 
be taught such like books, under such 
schoolmasters ; because their knowledge 
was nothing but brutishnesse, and their 
wisdome but blunt foppish toyes, serving 
only to bastardize good and noble spirits, 
and to corrupt all the flower of youth. 
That it is so, take, said he, any young 
boy of this time, who hath only studied 
two years,—ifhe have not a better judge- 
ment, a better discourse, and that ex- 
pressed in better termes than your sonne, 
with a compleater carriage and civility 
to all manner of persons, account me for 
ever hereafter a very clounch, and bacon- 
slicer of Brene. This pleased Grangou- 
sier very well, and he commanded that 
it should be done. At night at supper, 
the said Des Marays brought in a 
young page of his, of Ville-gouges, called 
Eudemon, so neat, so trim, so handsom 
in his apparel, so spruce, with his haire 
in so good order, and so sweet and comely 
in his behaviour, that he had the resem- 
blance of a little angel more then of a 
humane creature. Then he said to 
Grangousier, ‘ Do you see this young 
boy? He is not as yet full twelve years 
old. Let us try, if it please you, what 
difference there is betwixt the knowledge 
of the doting Mateologians of old time, 
and the young lads that are now.’ The 
trial pleased Grangousier, and he com- 
manded the page to begin. Then Eude- 
mon, asking leave of the vice-king his 
master so to do, with his cap in his hand, 
a clear and open countenance, beautiful 
and ruddie lips, his eyes steadie, and 
his looks fixed upon Gargantua, with a 
youthful modesty, standing up streight 
on his feet, began very gracefully to 
commend him ; first for his vertue and 
good manners; secondly, for his know- 
ledge ; thirdly, for his nobility ; fourthly, 
for his bodily accomplishments; and, in 
the fifth place, most sweetly exhorted 
him to reverence his father with all due 
observancy, who was so careful to have 
him well brought up. In the end he 
prayed him, that he would vouchsafe to 
admit of him amongst the least of his 
servants; for other favour at that time 
desired he none of heaven, but that he 
might do him some grateful and accept- 
able service. All this was by him de- 
livered with such proper gestures, such 
distinct pronunciation, so pleasant a de- 
livery, in such exquisite fine termes, and 
so good Latine, that he seemed rather a 
Gracchus, a Cicero, an Amilius of the 
time past, than a youth of this age. But 
all the countenance that Gargantua kept 
was, that he fell to crying like a cow, 
and cast down his face, hiding it with 
his cap, nor could they possibly draw 
one word from him, no more then from 
a dead asse. Whereat his father was so 
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grievously vexed, that he would have 
killed Master Jobelin, but the said Des 
Marays withheld him from it by faire 
persuasions, so that at length he pacified 
his wrath. Then Grangousier command- 
ed he should be payed his wages, that 
they should whittle him up soundly, like 
a sophister, with good drink, and then 
give him leave to go to all the devils 
in hell. ‘ At least,’ said he, ‘ to-day, 
shall it not cost his hoste much, if by 
chance he should die as drunk as a 
Sititser.* Master Jobelin being gone 
out of the house, Grangousier consulted 
with the Viceroy what schoolmaster they 
should choose for him, and it was be- 
twixt them resolved, that Ponocrates, 
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the tutor of Eudemon, should have the 
charge, and that they should go altogether 
to Paris, to know what was the study of 
the young men of France at that time.” 


And now, courteous reader, we will, 
with your permission, leave Gargan- 
tua to pursue his journey to the re- 
nowned metropolis of France. When 
he shall have arrived there, and been 
introduced, will be the proper time to 
consider the state of society and of 
manners, and the condition generally 
of human kind, in France, at the time 
of Rabelais. 


WILLIAM AINSWORTH AND JACK SHEPPARD. 


Witn a very great regard for Ains- 
worth [a most ominous commencement 
for the author, we admit, because re- 
viewers resemble the King of Lilliput, 
in prefacing their most truculent pro- 
ceedings by words of gentleness, ami- 
ability, and mercy], and a full sense of 
the talent and research which he brings 
to bear upon every subject which he 
touches, we must say that we like not 
this gallows school of literature. This 
is not a new opinion of ours, broached 
for the nonce ; for nearly six years ago 
[March, 1834], in a notice of a trump- 
ery book called Whitehead’s Lives and 
Exploits of English Highwaymen, Pi- 
rates, and Robbers, we observed :— 


“ The history of English highwaymen 
yet remains to be written ; and, in com- 
petent hands, the subject would not only 
be striking, interesting, and affecting, 
but convey genes instruction. Man, 
any where, and under any circumstances, 
isan object of deep and appalling interest ; 
and from erring man examples of the 
highest moment have been ever drawn. 
‘Criminals stand forward,’ to use the 
words of Burke, ‘ on the canvass of hu- 
manity, as prominent objects for our 
special study.’ The progress of civilisa- 
tion, and the mutations of manners, may 
be traced by the diversities and fluctua- 
tions of crime; for crimes have their 
cycles. We seriously recommend the 
taste ; and as general advice is too vague, 
we would point out the utility and in- 
terest derivable from a history of English 
criminals for the last two hundred years, 
Let Robin Hood be left to the ballads 
and traditions in which his memory has 
been so long and so well recorded ; and 


need we warn any writer, but the one to 
whom we have just bade farewell, against 
sacrilegiously dragging Admiral Jones 
from the pages of busy history, where 
his name is, and deserves to be, so 
brightly emblazoned, and placing him 
among pirates, who, in fact and reality, 
are, and have ever been, the most bru- 
talised of beings? Cooper's Red Rover, 
and Byron’s Corsair, are flattering, pretty 
pictures of the beastly, brutal bucanier. 
Hitherto the English criminal has been 
exhibited amidst the incidents of a novel ; 
or his personal beauty lauded, and his 
untimely fate deplored, in the stanzas of 
asong. It would be well to have him 
at last displayed as he really is in action 
and in principle. Recount, if you can, 
his education and first associates ; his 
first temptations, and all that may pal- 
liate or aggravate his first yielding to 
the tempter; exclude poetic adornment 
and speculative revery. The man who 
undertakes the truly philosophical task 
we assign him, ought to be patient in 
research, cool, somewhat sceptical, calm- 
ly discriminating between individual guilt 
and the community of error. On this last 
head, we must pause awhile ; for though, 
for sentimental purposes, it may be well, 
with Sterne, the deserter of his mother, 
and the tear-bedewer of the ass, to select 
a single captive inhis cell, yet, to esti- 
mate criminality aright, it must be view- 
ed in collocation with circumstances. 
Two thousand people of fashion visited 
Maclaine in Newgate, on the Sunday 
previous to his execution; nearly as 
many thronged around the vulgar ruffian, 
Jack Sheppard, to laugh at his ribald re- 
citals of ‘ hairbreadth ’scapes in th’ im. 
minent deadly breach ;’ parties congre- 
gated to drink punch with the assassin 
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gamester, Major Oneby ; and when Six- 
teen-strong Jack once appeared at Barnet 
races, in a waistcoat of blue satin, trim- 
med with silver, he was followed by 
hundreds of people, eager to gratify their 
curiosity by the sight of a man who had 
been so much the subject of public con- 
versation. Mrs. Fountain, a celebrated 
beauty of her day, and nearly related to 
Dean Fountain, was once suddenly sa. 
luted by Turpin in Marylebone Gardens, 
which occupied the site of the present 
Manchester Square: ‘ Be not alarmed, 
madam,’ said he ; ‘ you can now boast 
of having been kissed by Turpin!’ The 
hero of the road marched off unmolested. 
This anecdote, we believe, never appear- 
ed in print before ; but our readers must 
recollect Horace Walpole’s christening 
Lady Caroline Petersham and Miss Ash 
Polly and Lucy, on occasion of their 
going to weep over Maclaine in Newgate. 
When men of low birth, discarded ser- 
vants, and inferior tradesmen, driven 
from their humble but honest employ- 
ments hy their vices, secured to them- 
selves, by the notoriety of their crimes, 
the visits of the high-bred and high-born, 
who would have turned with disdain 
from the moan of the lowly, unoffending 
sufferer, can we wonder at such minds 
being blinded to a sense of their indi- 
vidual guilt, which could hardly, under 
such circumstances, have been percept. 
ible to intellects of a higher order, disci- 
plined by better culture? Can we single 
out the solitary culprit for condemnation, 
without even a passing censure on those 
who pampered the vanity which perpe- 
tuated his determination to crime ?” 


We retain, in February 1840, the 
opinions we expressed in March 1834; 
and regret to find Ainsworth now doing 
what we then reprehended—* pamper- 
ing the vanity which perpetuates the 
determination to crime,” by investing 
the low ruffians of the Newgate Ca- 
lendar, and their profligate companions, 
with all the interest and the graces of 
romance. It is said that the popu- 
larity of Charles Moor, in Schiller’s 
Robbers, induced young men of rank 
in Germany to turn highway robbers 
—the story, we believe, is apocryphal, 
though it may have some foundation in 
fact; but there is no doubt that the 
popular exhibition of Jack Sheppard, 
metamorphosed from a vulgar ruffian 
into a melodramatic hero, with all the 
melodramatic virtues and splendours 
about him, in Mr. Ainsworth’s novel, 
and its manifold theatrical adapta- 
tions, will tend to fill many a juvenile 
aspirant for riot and notoriety with 
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ideas highly conducive to the progress 
of so ennobling a profession as that of 
housebreaking. Some twenty years ago, 
Life in London filled the town and the 
police-offces with valorous youths, 
emulating the glories of the Toms, 
Jerries, and Logics, begotten by the 
imagination of Pierce Egan, delineated 
by the pencil of George Cruikshank, 
and embodied on the stage of the 
minor theatres. May we not expecta 
Jack Sheppard mania from the labours 
of Ainsworth, illustrated by the same 
artist, aud dramatised for the same 
theatres, which twenty years ago re- 
sounded with applauses showered upon 
Wrench, Russell, and Jack Reeve, 
now, alas! no more? 

The avowedly fictitious part of Ains- 
worth’s novel —that relating to the ad- 
ventures of Sir Rowland Trenchard and 
his sister—is not very probable in its 
construction ; but it is agreeably writ- 
ten, and contains many passages of 
high interest. The antiquarian por- 
tion, if we can apply such an epithet to 
dates of little more than a century’s 
standing—is carefully got up; and 
many scenes and chapters display ccn- 
siderable power. It is hardly necessary 
to make extracts from a novel which 
has obtained so much extended noto- 
riety, from its original appearance, 
piecemeal in a magazine, collectedly 
in three volumes, and dramatically at 
four theatres; but we are unwilling to 
give our critique without supplying a 
couple of specimens, one indicative of 
Ainsworth’s research, and another of his 
clever writing. Of the former, take the 
description of old Newgate :— 


“ Old Newgate was divided into three 
separate prisons,— the Master’s Side, the 
Common Side, and the Press Yard. The 
first of these, situated at the south of the 
building, with the exception of one ward 
over the gateway, was allotted to the 
better class of debtors, whose funds 
enabled them to defray their chamber- 
rent, fees, and garnish. The second, 
comprising the bulk of the gaol, and by 
many degrees worse in point of accom- 
modation, having several dismal and noi- 
some wards under ground, was common 
both to debtors and malefactors,—an as- 
sociation little favourable to the morals 
or comforts of the former, who, if they 
were brought there with any notions of 
honesty, seldom left with untainted prin- 
ciples. ‘Thelast—in all respects the best 
and airiest of the three, standing, as has 
been before observed, in Phenix Court, 
at the rear of the main fabric—was re- 
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served for state-offeuders, and such per- 
sons as chose to submit to the extor- 
tionate demands of the keeper; from 
twenty to five hundred pounds premium, 
according to the rank and means of the 
applicant, in addition to a high weekly 
rent, being required for accommodation 
in this quarter. Some excuse for this 
rapacity may perhaps be found in the fact, 
that five thousand pounds was paid for 
the purchase of the Press Yard by Mr. 
Pitt, the then governor of Newgate. 
This gentleman, tried for high treason 
in 1716, on suspicion of aiding Mr. For- 
ster, the rebel general’s escape, but ac- 
quitted, reaped a golden harvest during 
the occupation of his premises by the 
Preston rebels, when a larger sum was 
obtained for a single chamber than (in 
the words of a sufferer on the oc casion ) 
‘ would have paid the rent of the best 
house in St. James’ s Square or Piccadilly 
for sever ul years.’ 

* Nor was this all. Other, and more 
ada impositions, inasmuch as they 
affected a poorer class of persons, were 
practised by the underlings of the gaol. 
On his first entrance, a prisoner, if un- 
able or unwilling to comply with the 
exactions of the turnkeys, was thrust 
into the Condemned Hold with the worst 
description of criminals, ~~ terrified by 
threats into submission. By the old re- 
gulations, the free use of strong liquors 
not being interdicted, a tap-house was 
kept in the Lodge, and also in a cellar 
on the Common Side, under the superin- 
tendence of Mrs, Spurling, formerly, it 
may be remembered, the hostess of the 
Dark House at Quee onhithe — whence 
wine, ale, and brandy of inferior quality, 
were dispensed, in false measures, and 
at high prices, throughout the prison, 
which in noise and debauchery rivalled, 
if it did not surpass, the lowest tavern. 

“ The chief scene of these disgusting 
orgies —the cellar just referred to— was 
a large low-roofed vault, about four feet 
below the level of the street, perfectly 
dark, unless when illumined by a roaring 
fire, and candles stuck in pyramidal 
lumps of clay, with a range of butts and 
barrels at one end, and benches and 
tables at the other, where the prisoners, 
debtors and malefactors, male and female, 
assembled as long as their money lasted, 
and consumed the time in drinking, 
smoking, and gaming with cards and 
dice. Above was a spacious hall, con- 
nected with it by a flight of stone steps ; 
at the further end of which stood an im- 
mense grated door, called in the slang of 
the place ‘ The Jigger,’ through the bars 
of which the felons in the upper wards 
were allowed to converse with their 
friends ; or if they wished to enter the 
room, or join the revellers below, they 
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were at liberty to do so, on payment of a 
small fine. Thus the same system of 
plunder was every where carried on. 
The gaolers robbed the prisoners; the 
prisoners robbed one another. 

** Two large wards were situated in 
the Gate ; one of which, the Stone Ward, 
appropriated to the master debtors, 
looked towards Holborn; the other, 
called the Stcne Hall, from a huge stone 
standing in the middle of it, upon which 
the irons of criminals under sentence of 
death were knocked off previously to 
their being taken to the place of execu- 
tion, faced Newgate Street. Here the 
prisoners took exercise ; and a quaint 
but striking picture has been left of their 
appearance, when so engaged, by the 
author of the English Rogue. ‘At my 
first being acquainted with the place,’ 
says this writer, in the ‘ Miseries of 
Prison,’ ‘the prisoners, cael ani. 
ing up and down the Stone Hall, looked 
like so many wrecks upon the sea. Here 
the ribs of a thousand pounds beating 
against the Needles — those dangerous 
rocks, credulity ; here floated, to and fro, 
silks, stuffs, camlets, and velvet, without 
giving place to each other, according to 
their dignity ; here rolled so many pipes 
of canary, W Nose bung-holes lying upen, 
were so ‘damage d, that the merchant m: NY 
go hoop for ‘his mo: ey.” <A less pic- 
turesque, but more truthful, and, there- 
fore, more melancholy description of the 
same scene, is furnished by ‘the shrewd 
and satirical Ned Ward, who informs us, 
in the Delectable History of IWhittington’s 
College, that ‘ When the prizoners are 
disposed to recreate themselves with 
walking, they go up into a spacious 
room called the Stone Hall; where, 
when you see them taking a turn toge- 
ther, it would puzzle one to know which 
is the gentleman, which the mechanic, 
and which the beggar, for they are all 
suited in the same “garb of squalid po- 
verty, making a spectacle of more pity 
than executions ; only to be out at the 
elbows is in fashion here, and a great 
indecorum not to be threadbare.’ 

**Inean angle of the Stone Hall was 
the Iron Hold, a chamber containing a 
vast assortment of fetters and handcuffs 
of al! weights and sizes. Four prisoners, 
termed ‘ The Partners,’ had charge of 
this hold. Their duty was to see who 
came in or went out; to lock up and 
open the different wards ; to fetter such 
prisoners as were ordered to be placed in 
irons; to distribute the allowances of 
provision ; and to maintain some show 
of decorum: for which latter purpose 
they were allowed to carry whips and 
truncheons. When any violent outrage 
was committed —and such matters were 
of daily, sometimes hourly, occurrence 
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~—a bell, the rope of which descended 
into the hall, brought the whole of the 
turnkeys to their assistance. A narrow 
passage at the north of the Stone Hall 
led to the Bluebeard’s room of this en- 
chanted castle, a place shunned even by 
the reckless crew who were compelled to 
pass it. It was a sort of cooking-room, 
with an immense fire-place flanked by a 
couple of caldrons, and was called Jack 
Ketch’s Kitchen, because the quarters of 
persons executed for treason were there 
boiled by the hangman in oil, pitch, and 
tar, before they were affixed on the city 
gates, or on London Bridge. Above this 
revolting spot was the female debtors’ 
ward ; below it a gloomy cell, called 
Tangier ; and, lower still, the Stone Hold, 
a most terrible and noisome dungeon, 
situated under ground, and unyisited by 
a single ray of daylight. Built and paved 
with stone, without beds, or any other 
sort of protection from the cold, this 
dreadful hole, accounted the most dark 
and dismal in the prison, was made the 
receptacle of such miserable wretches as 
could not pay the customary fees. Ad- 
joining it was the Lower Ward, ‘ Though 
in what degree of latitude it was situated,’ 
observes Ned Ward, ‘ I cannot positively 
demonstrate, unless it lay ninety degrees 
beyond the North Pole; for, instead of 
being dark there but half a year, it is 
dark all the year round.’ It was only a 
shade better than the Stone Hold. Here 
were imprisoned the fines ; and, ‘ perhaps,’ 
adds the before-cited authority, ‘ if he 
behaved himself, an outlawed person 
might creep in among them,’ Ascending 
the gate once more on the way back, we 
find over the Stone Hall another large 
room, called Debtors’ Hall, facing New- 
gate Street, with ‘ very good air and light.’ 
A little too much of the former, perhaps ; 
as the windows being unglazed, the pri- 
soners were subjected to severe annoy- 
ance from the weather and easterly winds, 
“‘ Of the women felons’ rooms nothing 
has yet been said, There were two. One 
called Waterman’s Hall, a horrible place 
adjoining the postern under the gate, 
whence, through a small barred aperture, 
they solicited alms from the passengers ; 
the other, a large chamber, denominated 
My Lady's Hold, was situated in the 
highest part of the gaol, at the northern 
extremity. Neither of these wards had 
beds ; and the unfortunate inmates were 
obliged to take their rest on the oaken 
floor. The condition of the rooms was 
indescribably filthy and disgusting ; nor 
were the habits of the occupants much 
more cleanly. In other respects, they 
were equally indecorous and offensive. 
* It is with no small concern,’ writes an 
anonymous historian of Newgate, ‘ that I 
am obliged to observe that the women in 
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every ward of this prison are exceedingly 
worse than the worst of the men, not only 
in respect to their mode of living, but 
more especially as to their conversation, 
which, to their great shame, is as profane 
and wicked as hell itself can possibly 
be.’ 

“« There were two condemned holds; 
one for each sex. That for ihe men lay 
near the Lodge, with which it was con- 
nected by a dark passage. It was a large 
room, about twenty feet long and fifteen 
broad, and had an arched stone roof. In 
fact, it had been anciently the right-hand 
postern under the gate leading towards 
the city. The floor was planked with oak, 
and covered with iron staples, hooks, and 
ring-bolts, with heavy chains attached to 
them. There was only one small grated 
window in this hold, which admitted but 
little light.” 


This brutal den, be it observed, was 
kept up in similar bestiality to the days 
of George III., even while people like 
Blackstone were writing panegyrics on 
the administration of criminal law in 
England. That Newgate is better now, 
Mr. Ainsworth testifies; and so does 
Sir Peter Laurie. If we were to hold 
the contrary opinion, we might lay 
ourselves open to such vengeance as 
that which the indignant Stockdale has 
hurled against the head of Hansard. 

As our other specimen, we choose 
that of the execution cavalcade :— 


** Slowly descending Snow Hill, the 
train passed on its way, attended by the 
same stunning vociferations, cheers, yells, 
and outcries, which had accompanied it 
on starting from Newgate. The guards 
had great difficulty in preserving a clear 
passage without resorting to severe mea- 
sures; for the tide, which poured upon 
them behind, around, in front, and at all 
sides, was almost irresistible. The 
houses on Snow Hill were thronged, 
like those in the Old Bailey. Every 
window, from the ground-floor to the 
garret, had its occupant, and the roofs 
were covered with spectators. Words of 
encouragement and sympathy were ad- 
dressed to Jack ; who, as he looked 
around, beheld many a friendly glance 
fixed upon him. 

“In this way, they reached Holborn 
Bridge. Here a little delay occurred. 
The passage was so narrow, that there 
was only sufficient room for the cart to 
pass, with a single line of foot-soldiers 
on one side; and, as the walls of the 
bridge were covered with spectators, it 
was not deemed prudent to cross it till 
these persons were dislodged. 

** While this was effected, intelligence 
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was brought that a formidable mob was 
pouring down Field Lane, the end of 
which was barricaded. The advanced 
guard rode on to drive away any opposi- 
tion, while the main body of the pro. 
cession crossed the bridge, and slowly 
toiled up Holborn Hill. 

“‘ The entrance of Shoe Lane, and the 
whole line of the wall of St. Andrew’s 
Church, the bell of which was tolling, 
was covered with spectators. Upon the 
steps leading to the gates of the church 
stood two persons, whom Jack instantly 
recognised. These were his mistresses, 
Poll Maggot and Edgeworth Bess. As 
soon as the latter beheld him, she uttered 
a loud scream, and fainted. She was 
caught by some of the bystanders, who 
offered her every assistance in their 
power. As to Mrs. Maggot, whose 
nerves were more firmly strung, she con- 
tented herself with waving her hand 
affectionately to her lover, and encourag- 
ing him by her gestures. 

“* While this was taking place, another 
and more serious interruption occurred. 
The advanced guard had endeavoured to 
disperse the mob in Field Lane, but were 
not prepared to meet with the resistance 
they encountered. ‘The pavement had 
been hastily picked up, and heaped 
across the end of the street, upon which 
planks, barrels, and other barricades, 
were laid. Most of the mob were armed 
with pikes, staves, swords, muskets, and 
other weapons, and offered a most despe- 
rate resistance to the soldiery, whom 
they drove back with a shower of paving- 
stones. 

* The arrival of the cart at the end of 
Field Lane appeared the signal for an at- 
tempt at rescue. With a loud shout, and 
headed by a powerfully-built man, with a 
face as black as that of a mulatto, and 
armed with a cutlass, the rabble leapt 
over the barricades, and rushed towards 
the vehicle. An immediate halt took 
place. The soldiers surrounded the cart, 
drew their swords, and by striking the 
rioters first with the blunt edge of their 
blades, and afterwards with the sharp 
points, succeeded in driving them back. 

“‘ Amid this skirmish, Jonathan greatly 
distinguished himself. Drawing his 
hanger, he rode amongst the crowd, 
trampled upon those most in advance, 
and made an attempt to seize their 
leader, in whom he recognised Blueskin. 

“‘ Baffled in their attempt, the mob 
uttered a roar, such as only a thousand 
angry voices can utter, and discharged a 
volley of missiles at the soldiery, Stones 
and brickbats were showered on all sides ; 
and Mr. Marvel was almost dislodged 
from his seat on the coffin by a dead 
dog, which was hurled against him, and 
struck him in the face. 
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“ At length, however, by dealing 
blows right and left with their swords, 
and even inflicting severe cuts on the 
foremost of the rabble, the soldiers man- 
aged to gain a clear course, and to drive 
back the assailants; who, as they re- 
treated behind the barricades, shouted in 
tones of defiance, ‘To Tyburn! to Ty- 
burn !’ 

*« The object of all this tumult, mean- 
while, never altered his position, but sat 
back in the cart, as if resolved not to 
make even a struggle to regain his 
liberty. 

‘* The procession now wound its way, 
without ata interruption, along Hol- 
born. Like a river swollen by many 
currents, it gathered force from the va- 
rious avenues that poured their streams 
into it. Fetter Lane, on the left ; Gray’s 
Inn, on the right ; added their supplies. 
On all hands, Jack was cheered, and 
Jonathan hooted. 

“ At length, the train approached St. 
Giles’s. Here, according to another old 
custom, already alluded to, a criminal 
taken to execution was allowed to halt at 
a tavern, called the Crown, and take a 
draught from St, Giles’s bowl, ‘ as his 
last refreshment on earth.’ At the door 
of this tavern, which was situated on the 
left of the street, not more than a hun. 
dred yards distant from the church, the 
bell of which began to toll as soon as the 
procession came in sight, the cart drew 
up, and the whole cavalcade halted. A 
wooden balcony in one of the adjoining 
houses was thronged with ladies, all of 
whom appeared to take a lively interest 
in the scene, and to be full of commis- 
eration for the criminal,— not, perhaps, 
unmixed with admiration of his appear- 
ance. Every window in the public- 
house was filled with guests ; and, as in 
the case of St. Andrew's, the church. 
yard wall of St. Giles’s was lined with 
spectators. 

** A scene now ensued highly charac- 
teristic of the age and the occasion. 
The doleful procession at once assumed 
a festive character. Many of the soldiers 
dismounted, and called for drink. Their 
example was immediately imitated by 
the officers, constables, javelin-men, and 
other attendants; and nothing was to be 
heard but shouts of laughter and jesting 
—nothing seen but the passing of glasses, 
and the emptying of foaming jugs. Mr. 
Marvel, who had been a little discom- 
posed by the treatment he had expe- 
rienced on Holborn Ilill, very com. 
posedly filled and lighted his pipe. 

“‘ One group at the door attracted 
Jack's attention, inasmuch as it was com- 
posed of several of his old acquaintances 
— Mr. Kneebone, Van Galgebrok, and 
Baptist Kettleby—all of whom greeted 
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him cordially, Besides these, there was 
a sturdy-looking fellow, whom he in- 
stuntly recognised as the honest bluck- 
smith who had freed him from his irons 
at Tottenham. 

«** T am here, you see,’ said the smith. 

** So I perceive,’ replied Jack. 

“ At this moment, the landlord of the 
Crown, a jovial-looking, stout personage, 
with a white apron round his waist, is- 
sued from the house, bearing a large 
wooden bow! filled with ale, which he 
offered to Jack, who instantly rose to re- 
ceive it. Raising the bowl in his right 
hand, Jack glanced towards the balcony 
iu which the group of ladies were seated, 
and begged to drink their healths; he 
then turned to Kneebone aud the others, 
who extended their hands towards him, 
and raised it to his lips. Just as he was 
about to drain it, he encountered the 
basilisk glance of Jonathan Wild, and 
paused, 

“*T leave this bowl for you,’ he 
cried, returning it to the landlord un- 
tasted, 

“ * Your father said so before you,’ re- 
plied Jonathan, malignantly ; ‘ and yet 
it has tarried thus long.’ 

**« You will call for it before six 
months are passed,’ rejoined Jack, 
sternly.” 


This must suffice as sample. 


* % # 4 

David Garrick, when dwelling in the 
house at present known by the name 
of Eastey’s Hotel, was in the habit 
of receiving the village Hampdens 
who, in many dozens, migrated from 
the barns in the country, to seek the 
bubble reputation from the mouths 
of London audiences. The scene 
of reception was, we believe, in a 
room now back of the bar; and the 
hour chosen for audience was that of 
David's dressing. With lathered chin, 
and razor-holding hand, he would listen 
to the pretensions of the aspirer for 
theatrical renown, frequently without 
turning from the looking-glass to glance 
upon his visitor. He was in general 
civil and tolerant; but when the em- 
brvo Roscius, on being asked what 
was the character in which he intended 
to make his début, replied, as many of 
them did, “ Hamlet, to be sure,” 
Garrick would start, and throwing 
himself into a theatrical attitude, ex- 
claim, “ What! Hamlet? Hamlet the 
Dane? That’s much!” As, indeed, it 
was. 

Now, when we read Ainsworth’s 
novel, and found that one ofthe prin- 
cipal heroes—indeed, in every thing 
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of importance, the principal —is Jona- 
than Wild, this story of David Garrick 
flashed upon our mind. “ Whom are 
you depicting, Mr. William Harrison 
Ainsworth ?” asked we; and his novel 
answered for him, “ Jonathan Wild.” 
“ What!” we mentally ejaculated [the 
phrase is a bull, though we find it 
in these volumes ; it being equal to 
“crying out in silence”] ‘ What! 
Jonathan Wild the Great? After Field- 
ing, that's much — ay, very much, 
indeed.” 

Does any body forget that Jonathan ! 
That Jonathan, with Miss Tishy, of in- 
violable virtue —Count La Ruse, the 
ingenious —Fireblood, the faithful — 
Blueskin (not the Blueskin of Ains- 
worth, or the Newgate Calendar either) 
—Mr. Snap and his amiable family— 
the genealogy of the Wilds—or THE 
Ordinary? Typography fails us in 
setting forth the article consecrated to 
the unequalled glory of that immortal 
functionary. Here in Ainsworth’s no- 
vel we have his plain, prosaic name, 
Thomas Purney. In Fielding it is 
not disclosed ; but there shall ¢he or- 
dinary live for ever. We cannot 
afford to copy all Jonathan Wild the 
Great into our pages; and, to con- 
fess the truth, have no inclination to 
waste our paper with the story of Mrs. 
Ileartfree, or the woes of her husband 
— but— but—here’s what Ainsworth 
says of his Jonathan :— 


* Jonathan Wild, at this time, was on 
the high-road to the greatness which 
he subsequently, and not long afterwards, 
obtained. He was fast rising to an 
eminence that no one of his nefarious 
profession ever reached before him, nor, 
it is to be hoped, will ever reach again. 
He was the Napoleon of knavery, and 
established an uncontrolled empire over 
all the practitioners of crime. This was 
no light conquest ; nor was it a govern- 
ment easily maintained. Resolution, se- 
verity, subtlety, were required for it; 
and these were qualities which Jonathan 
possessed in an extraordinary degree. 
The danger or difficulty of an exploit 
never appalled him. What his head 
conceived, his hand executed. Profess- 
ing to stend ‘between the robber and the 
robbed, he himself plundered both. He 
it was who formed the grand design of 
a robber corporation, of which he should 
be the sole head and director, with the 
right of delivering those who concealed 
their booty, or refused to share it with 
him, to the gallows. He divided London 
into districts ; appointed a gang to each 
district; and a leader to each gang, 
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whom he held responsible to himself. 
The country was partitioned in a similar 
manner. ‘hose whom he retained about 
his person, or placed in offices of trust, 
were for the most part convicted felons, 
who, having returned from transportation 
before their term had expired, constituted, 
in his opinion, the safest agents, inas- 
much as they could neither be legal 
evidences against him, nor withhold any 
portion of the spoil of which he chose to 
deprive them. But the crowning glory 
of Jonathan, that which raised him above 
all his predecessors in iniquity, and 
clothed his name with undying notoriety, 
was to come. When in the plentitude 
of his power, he commenced a terrible 
trade, till then unknown — namely, a 
tri -” in buman blood. This he carried 
on by proc uring witnesses to swear awa 
the lives of those persons who had in- 
curred his displeasure, or whom it might 
be necessary to remove.” 
Very instructive !— but how does 
Fielding introduce dis Jonathan ?— 
“Mr. Jonathan Wild, or Wyld, then, 
(for he himself did not always agree in 
one method of spelling his name,) was 
descended from the great Wolfstan Wild, 
who came over with Hengist, and distin 
guished himself very eminently at that 
famous festival where the Britons were 
so treacherously murdered by theSaxons ; 
for when the word was given, Nemet cour 
Sazes, i.e. ‘ Take out your swords,” this 
gentleman, being a litte hard of hearing, 
mistook the sound for Nemet her sacs, 
‘ Take out their purses.’ Instead, there- 
fore, of applying to the throat, he i imme- 
diately applied to the pocket of his guest, 
and contented himself with taking all that 
he had, without attempting his life, 
‘The next ancestor of our hero who 
was remarkably eminent, was Wild, sur- 
uamed Langfanger, or Longfinger. Ile 
flourished in the reign of “Henry rf. : 
and was strictly attached to Hubert de 
Burgh, whose frie ndship he was recom- 
mended to by his great excellence in an 
art of which Hubert was himself the in- 
ventor. Ile could, without the know- 
ledge of the proprietor, with great ease 
and dexterity, draw forth a man’s purse 
from any part of his garment where it 
was deposited ; ; and hence he derived his 
surname, ‘This gentleman was the first 
of his family who had the honour to 
suffer for the good of his country, on 
whom a wit of that time made the fol- 
lowing epitaph :— 
‘O shame! O justice! Wild is hang’d 
For thatten he a pocket fang’d ; 
While safe old Hubert, and his gang, 
Doth pocket o’ the nation's fang.’ 
Langfanger left a son named Edward, 
whom he had carefully instructed in the 
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art for which he was himself so famous. 
This Edward had a grandson, who served 
as a volunteer under the famous Sir John 
Falstaff ; and by his gallant demeanour so 
recommended himself to his captain, that 
he would have certainly been promoted 
by him, had Henry V. kept his word with 
his old. companion. 

** After the death of Edward, the fa- 
mily remained in some obscurity down 
to the reign of Charles I., when James 
Wild distinguished himself on both sides 
the question in the civil wars, passing 
from one to t’other as Heaven seemed to 
declare itself in favour of either party. 
At the end of the war, James not being 
rewarded according to his merits, as is 
usually the case of such important per- 
sons, he associated himself with a brave 
man of those times, whose name was Lind, 
and declared open war with both parties. 
He wes successful in several actions, and 
spoiled many of the enemy ; till at length, 
being overpowered and ‘taken, he was, 
contrary to the law of arms, put basely 
and cowardly to death, by a combination 
between twelve men of the enemy's par ty, 
who, after some consultation, unanimous- 
ly agreed on the said murder. 

“ This Edward took to wife Rebecca, 
the daughter of the abovementioned 
John Hind, Esq. ; by whom he had issue, 
John, Edward, thomas, and Jonathan ; 
and three daughte rs, viz. Grace, Charity, 
and Honour. ‘John followed the fortunes 
of his father ; and suffering with him, 
left no issue. Edward was so remark- 
able for his compassionate temper, that 
he spent his life in soliciting the causes 
of the distressed captives in Newgate ; 
and is reported to bave held a strict 
friendship with an eminent divine, who 
solicited the spiritual causes of the said 
captives. He married Editha, daughter 
and co-heiress of Geoffry Snap, gent., 
who long enjoyed an office under the 
high- sheriff of London and Middlesex, 
by. which, with great reputation, he ac- 
quired a handsome fortune: by her he 
had no issue. Thomas went very young 
abroad to one of our American colonies, 
and hath not been since heard of. As 
for the daughters, Grace was married to 
a merchant of Yorkshire, wlio dealt in 
horses. Charity took to husband an 
eminent gentleman, whose name I can- 
not learn; but who was famous for so 
friendly a ’ disposition, that he was bail 
for above a hundred persons in one year. 
He had likewise the remarkable humour 
of walking in Westminster Hall with a 
straw in his shoe, Honour, the youngest, 
died unmarried. She lived many years 
in this town, was a great frequenter of 
plays, and used to be remarkable for dis. 
tibuting oranges to all who would accept 
ot them. 
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* Jonatuan married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Scragg Hollow, of Hockley-in-the- 
Hole, Esq.; and by her had Jonathan, 
who is the illustrious subject of these 
memoirs.” 


The chaplain of Ainsworth is a very 
ordinary ordinary indeed— plain Pur- 
ney; not even equal to him of the 
pastoral commonly attached to the re- 
port of Wild’s trial— 


** While some in tears lament, and others 
swear ; 

While Purney, sniv’ling, spelis a godly 
prayer ; 

Or while his deputy, with holy qualms, 

Devoutly hums o’er one of Sternhold’s 
psalms.” 


But look to the ever-to-be-renowned 
chapter of Fielding, in which his ordi- 
nary makes his never-dying appear- 
ance :— 


“ Ordinary. Ay, all this is very true, 
but life is sweet for all that; and I had 
rather live to eternity than go into the 
company of any such heathens, who are, 
J doubt not, in hell, with the devil and 
his angels ; and, as little as you seem to 
apprehend it, you may find y ‘ourself there 
before you expect it. Where, then, will 
be your tauntings and your vauntings, 
your boastings and your braggings ? You 
will then be ready to give more for a 
drop of water than you ever gave for a 
bottle of wine. 

** Jonathan. 
What say you to a bottle of wine? 

“ Ordinary. I will drink no wine with 
an atheist. 1 should expect the devil to 
make a third in such company: for since 
he knows you are his, he may be impa- 
tient to have his due. 

** Jonathan. It is your business to 
drink with the wicked, in order to 
amend them. 

“ Ordinary. I despair of it; and so I 
consign you over to the devil, who is 
ready to receive you. 

** Jonathan. You are more unmerciful 
to me than the judge, doctor: he recom- 
mended my soul to heaven; and it is 
your office to shew me the way thither. 

“* Ordinary. No; the gates are barred 
against all revilers of the clergy. 

** Jonathan, 1 revile only the wicked 
ones, if any such are ; which cannot 
affect you, who, if men were preferred 
in the church by merit only, would have 
long since heen a bishop. Indeed, it 
might raise any good man’s indignation 
to observe one of your vast learning and 
abilities obliged to exert them in so low 
a sphere, when so many of your inferiors 
wallow in wealth and preferment. 

** Ordinary. Why, it must be con- 
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fessed there are bad men in all orders; 
but you should not censure too generally. 

I must own I might have expected higher 
promotion ; but ‘have learned patience 
and resignation : and I would advise you 
to the same temper of mind, which if you 
can attain, I know you will find mercy ; 
nay, I do now promise you you will. It 
is true you are a sinner, but your crimes 
are not of the blackest dye — you are no 
murderer, nor guilty of sacrilege ; and if 
you are guilty of theft, you make some 
atonement by suffering for it, which 
many others do not. Happy it is, in- 
deed, for those few who are detected in 
their sins, and brought to exemplary 
punishment for them in this world. So 
far, therefore, from repining at your fate, 
when you come to the tree, you should 
exult and rejoice at it; and, to say the 
truth, I question whether, to a wise man, 

the catastrophe of many of those who die 
by a halter is not more to be envied than 
pitied. No thing is so sinful as sin; 
und murder is the greatest of all sins: 
it follows that whoever commits murder 
is happy in suffering for it. If, therefore, 
a man who commits murder is so happy 
in dying for it, how much better must it 
be for you who have committed ¢ less 
crime ? 

“ Jonathan. All this is very true ; but 
let us take a bottle of wine to cheer our 
spirits. 

“ Ordinary. Why wine? Let me tell 
you, Mr. Wild, there is nothing so de- 
ceitful as the spirits given us by wine. 
If you must drink, let us have a bowl of 
punch ; a liquor I the rather prefer, as it 
is nowhere spoken against in Scripture, 
and as it is more wholesome for the gravel, 
a distemper with which I am grievously 
afflicted. 

Jonathan (having called fora bowl), 1 
ask your pardon, doctor; I should have 
remembered that punch was your fa- 
vourite liquor: I think you never taste 
wine while there is any punch remain- 
ing on the table. 

** Ordinary. I confess I do look upon 
punch to be the more eligible liquor, as 
well for the reasons I have before men- 
tioned, as likewise for one other cause, 
viz, it is the properest for a draught. 1 
own I took it a little unkind of you to 
mention wine, thinking you knew my 
palate. 

* Jonathan, You are in the right; and 
I will take a swinging cup to your being 
made a bishop. 

“ Ordinary. And I will wish you a 
reprieve in as large a draught. Come, 
don’t despair — it is time enough to think 
of dying ; you have good friends, who 
may very probably prevail for you. | 
have known many a man Teprieved who 
had less reason to expect it. 
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Jonathan. But if I should flatter my- 
self with such hopes, and be deceived, 
what then would become of my soul? 

“ Ordinary. Pugh! never mind your 
soul, leave that to me; I will render a 
good account of it, I warrant you. I 
have a sermon in my pocket which may 
be of some use to you to hear. I do not 
value myself on the talent of preaching, 
since no man ought to value himself for 
any gift in this world; but, perhaps, 
there are not many such sermons. But 
to proceed, since we have nothing else to 
do till the punch comes ; my text is the 
latter part of a verse only :— 


« * To the Greeks foolishness.’ 


‘The occasion of these words was 
principally that philosophy of the Greeks, 
which, at that time, hdd overrun great 
part of the heathen world, had poisoned, 
and, as it were, puffed up their minds 
with pride, so that they disregarded all 
kinds of doctrine in comparison of their 
own; and however safe and however 
sound the learning of others might be, 
yet, if it any wise contradicted their 
own laws, customs, and received opinions, 
away with it, it is not frr us; it was to 
the Greeks foolishness, 

“ In the former part, therefore, of my 
discourse on these words, | shall princi. 
pally confine myself to the laying open 
and demonstrating the great emptiness 
andvanity of this philosophy, with which 
these idle and absurd sophists were so 
proudly blown up and elevated. 

“And here 1 shall do two things; 
first, I shall expose the matter; and, 
secondly, the munner of this absurd phi- 
losophy. 

“ And, first, for the first of these — 
namely, the matter now here, we may 
retort the unmannerly word which our 
adversaries have audaciously thrown in 
our faces ; for what was all this mighty 
matter of philosophy, this heap of know- 
ledge which was to bring such large 
harvests of honour to those who sowed 
it, and so greatly and nobly to enrich the 
ground on which it fell? What wasit 
but rootisnness! an inconsistent heap 
of nonsense, of absurdities, and contra- 
diction, bringing no ornament to the 
mind in its theory, nor exhibiting any 
usefulness to the body in its practice. 
What were all the sermons and the say. 
ings, the fables and the morals of all 
these wise men, but to use the words in 
my text once more—rootisuness? What 
was their great master, Plato, or their 
other great light, Aristotle? Both fvols, 
mere quibblers and sophists, idly and 
vainly attached to certain ridiculous no- 
tions of their own, founded neither on 
truth nor onreason. Their whole works 
are a strange medley of the greatest 
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falsehoods, scarce covered over with the 
colour of truth; their precepts are neither 
borrowed from nature, nor guided by 
reason; mere fictions only to evince the 
dreadful height of human pride ; in one 
word—roo.isuNness. It may be, perhaps, 
expected of me that I should give some 
instances from their works to prove this 
charge ; but as to transcribe every pass- 
age to my purpose would be to transcribe 
their whole works, and as in such a 
plentiful crop it is difficult to choose ; 
instead of trespassing on your patience, 
I shall conclude this first head with 
asserting what I have so fully proved, 
and what may, indeed, be inferred from 
the text, that the philosophy of the Greeks 
Was FOOLISHNESS, 

“Proceed we now, in the second 
place, to consider the manner in which 
this inane and simple doctrine was pro- 
pagated ; and here But here the 
punch, by entering, waked Mr. Wild, 
who was fast asleep, and put an end to 
the sermon, nor could we obtain any 
further account of the conversation that 
passed at this interview.” 


The admirable reason here assigned 
for drinking punch will never perish 
as long as the tongue of England lasts ; 
and it forms a noble preparation for 
Jonathan’s last achievement in this 
life — the picking, just before he was 
turned off “ upon Tyburn tree,” of his 
reverence’s pocket of a corkscrew. 
It would be worth while to contrast 
this imaginary sketch with the real re- 
cord of the ordinary himself, as we read 
it in the Trials at the Old Bailey ; 
but that task we leave to the future 
commentator on Fielding, on whose 
works, indeed, a commentary is now 
required. 

Shall we put Ainsworth’s conclusion 
in unkindly juxtaposition with that of 
Fielding? Thus ends Jack Shep- 
pard:— 


‘“ A furious attack was made on Jona. 
than, who, though he defended himself 
like a lion, was desperately wounded, and 
would inevitably have perished if he had 
not heen protected by the guards, who 
were obliged to use both swords and 
fire-arms upon the mob in his defence. 
He was at length rescued from his as- 
sailants,—rescued to perish, seven months 
afterwards, with every ignominy, at the 
very gibbet to which he had brought his 
victim. 

“« The body of Jack Sheppard, mean- 
while, was borne along by that tre- 
mendous host, which rose and fell like 
the waves of the ocean, until it approach- 
ed the termination of the Edgeware Road, 
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“ At this point a carriage, with servants 
in sumptuous liveries, was stationed. At 
the open door stood a young man in a 
rich garb with a mask on his face, who 
was encouraging the mob by words and 
gestures, At ‘length, the body was 
brought towards him. Instantly seizing 
it, the young man placed it in the car- 
riage, shut the door, and commanded 
his servants to drive off. ‘The order was 
promptly obeyed, and the horses pro- 
ceeded at a furious pace along the Edge. 
ware Road, 

“« Half an hour afterwards the body of 
Jack ~es carefully examined. It had 
been cut down before life was extinct, 
but . >all from one of the soldiers had 
pier. i his heart. 

“ ‘Thus died Jack Sheppard. 

“That night a grave was dug in 
Willesden churchyard, next to that in 
Mrs. Sheppard had been interred. Two 
persons, besides the clergyman and 
sexton, alone attended the ceremony. 
‘They were a young man and an old one, 
and both appeared deeply affected. The 
coffin was lowered into the grave, and 
the mourners departed. A simple wooden 
monument was placed over the grave, 
but without any name or date, In after 
years, some pitying hand supplied the 
inscription, which ran thus — 


«« JACK SHEPPARD.” 


And thus ends Jonathan Wild the 
Great :— 


“ As to all the other persons mentioned 
in this history in the light of greatness, 
they had all the fate adapted to it, being 
every one hanged by the neck, save two, 
Miss Theodocia Snap, who was trans. 
ported to America, where she was pretty 
well married, reformed, and made a good 
wife ; and the count, who recovered of 
the wound he had received from the 
hermit, and made his escape into France, 
where he committed a robbery, was taken, 
and broke on the wheel. 

«« Indeed, whoever considers the com. 
mon fate of great men, must allow they 
well deserve, and hardly earn that ap- 
plause which is given them by the world ; 
for when we reflect on the labours and 
pains, the cares, disquietudes, and 
dangers, which attend their road to great- 
ness, we may say with the divine, * That 
a man may go to heaven with half the 
pains which it costs him to purchase 
hell.’ To say the truth, the world have 
this reason, at least, to honour such cha- 
racters as that of Wild; that while it is 
in the power of every man to be perfectly 
honest, not one in a thousand is cap ible 
of being a complete rogue; and few in- 
deed there are who, if they were inspired 
with the vanity of imitating our hero, 
would not after much fruitless pains be 
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obliged to own themselves inferior to 
Mr. Jonatuan Wit», the Great!” 

It is, we own, not fair to bring 
Fielding into the ring against Ains- 
worth; but be it observed, that it was 
the latter who provoked the challenge. 

In Jonathan Wild, Fielding most 
thoroughly shewed his mastery over the 
unsparing power of remorseless irony. 
No man has since attempted the style 
with any approach to success. In 
Fielding’s own day there was a re- 
verend— nay, a very reverend, divine 
alive, the Dean of Saint Patrick’s, who 
could have performed the task if he 
chose, and was his equal—perhaps his 
superior—in this direful style of irony ; 
and Swift also proposed Jonathan Wild 
as a hero, — for it was with him, 
as we find in Spence’s Anecdotes, 
that the idea of The Beggar’s Opera 
originated. ‘Tradition also assigns to 
him some of the more bitter songs 
of that famous opera; and Ains- 
worth may console himself by the 
reflection, that if his romance cannot 
cope with that of Fielding, those who 
adapt it for the stage bring themselves 
into a still more woful contrast with 
Gay. And yet, at the Adelphi, the 
adapter is so far left to himself, as to 
make a direct allusion to Peachum. 
Ay! the Jack Sheppard of the present 
stage bears about as much proportion 
to the Newgate upera as “ Nix, my 
Dolly pals, fake away” bears to the 
“« When the Heart ofa Man;” or,“ If 
Laws were made for every degree ;” or, 
indeed to any one of the collection, 
from the opening, ** Through all the 
Employments of Life,” to the conclud- 
ing chorus. May we not here again 
apply the saying of Garr i —* What! 
a Newgate opera after Gay? — that’s 
much ! 

In order to make his romance in- 
teresting, Ainsworth has engrafted upon 
it a wonderfully fine story of Sir Row- 
land Trenchard, Thames Darrell, the 
Marquess of Chatillon, and so forth,- 
marvellous, and terrible to read. By 
itself it would be a good rawhead and 
bloody-bones tale enough ; and, be- 
yond question, it is here and there 
powerfully written; but, in connexion 
with the deeds and exploits ofa drunken 
London housebreaker, it comes in so 
queerly as to be sometimes inefiably 
laughable. The conceit of making 
Jack Sheppard the son of a woman ot 
high family, and connected by blood 
with a house of long descent, is rather 
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droll. Jack was a blackguard, blood, 
bone, and sinew; and any refining does 
his character perfect injustice. The 
plain history of his case, if rightly taken, 
is infinitely more sad than all the heroics 
and lamentations of Mr. Ainsworth. 
‘To impute to our old friend Jonathan 
any revengeful ideas, any notions not 
exactly quadrating with his profes- 
sion of thief-taker,—feelings, in short, 
of any kind but those arising from 
considerations of money-making, by 
training and selling victims to the gal- 
lows, is quite contrary to nature,—that 
is, to such natures as his. If saving 
Jack Sheppard's life would have put a 
shilling in Wild’s pocket beyond the 
blood -money, plus the fame, i.e. the 
means of making more money, by aug- 
menting his reputation as an active 
officer, Jonathan would have saved 
Jack with as much readiness as he 
hanged him. It is a pity to see the 
hero of Fielding and the prototype of 
Peachum swelling into fits of passion, 
—talking, like meaner knaves, of being 
actuated by vows in heaven,—snivel- 
ling over recollections of bygone love,— 
in fact, doing in reality what in 
the hands of other artists, who knew 
something of what they were about, 
he is made to burlesque. A sadder 
influence and a more malignant one 
than that of any thief-taker, was at 
work to hang Sheppard. He was 
hanged because it was in accordance 
with what is called “ general opinion,” 
“the spirit of the times,” “ the good of 
society,” “ the protection of capital,” 
or whatever is the appropriate scoun- 
drel phrase for excusing or justifying 
that tyranny, corruption, and cruelty in 
the mass, from which ninety-nine out 
of a hundred of that mass itself would, 
if pressed to execute it in his own 
proper person, from shame or coward- 
ice, recoil. He was hanged to oblige 
the tenpoundery of the day, as a 
victim to the offended rights and dig- 
nities of theit order; just as Jonathan 
Wild himself was hanged, shortly after, 
for the same reason. 

The records of the Old Bailey fur- 
nish us with nothing like Mr. Ains- 
worth’s romance; but they furnish us 
with what is more deplorable. In 
them we find that John Sheppard, of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, is indicted 
for breaking and entering the house of 
William Phillips, and stealing divers 
goods, &c. ‘The evidence not being 
sufficient — acquitted. 
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He was again indicted, for robbing, 
&c., Mary Cook. The evidence not 
being sufficient — acquitted. 

Then comes the case of William 
Kneebone, which is romanticised by 
Mr. Ainsworth. Kneebone deposes 
that Sheppard had been his servant ; 
that his house was robbed; that 108 
yards of woollen cloth, two silver 
spoons, and other things, were taken 
away ; that he suspected the prisoner, 
because he had lately committed some 
ill actions in the neighbourhood, and 
had him apprehended by Jonathan 
Wild ; that he went to see him in the 
new prison, and asked him “ how he 
could be so ungrateful as to rob me, 
after I had shewn him so much kind- 
ness? He confessed he had been 
very ungrateful in doing so, but said 
he had been drawn into it by all man- 
ner of ill company ; and then he gave a 
particular description of the manner of 
his breaking into my house.” 

Jonathan Wild was the next witness, 
but he deposed no more than that 
* Kneebone acquainted me with the 
robbery, and that I engaged Joseph 
Blake, alias Blueskin; who, coming to 
me, I told him, if he would make an 
ingenuous confession, I believed I 
could prevail with the court to admit 
him as an evidence. Then he dis- 
covered the prisoner, and gave an ac- 
count how some cloth they stole was 
disposed of, by which means the pri- 
soner was apprehended, and part of 
the cloth was found.” 

This was the material evidence. 
Blake, alias Blueskin, does not seem 
to have been called ; and Sheppard, in 
fact, was convicted mainly upon his 
own confession. The jury found him 
guilty—Deatu. John Sheppard, of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, was there- 
fore hanged by the neck until he was 
dead, because he had taken 108 yards 
of woollen cloth, and a couple of tea- 
spoons, from Mr. William Kneebone ; 
to whom part of the articles were re- 
turned, and who entrapped him into 
the confession which led him to the 
gallows. The judge who sent him to 
the place of execution prayed, no 
doubt, that the Lord would have mercy 
on his soul. We trust that the prayer 
was heard, though it came with an evil 
grace from one who had shewn such 
little mercy, justice, or honesty to his 
body. The 108 pieces of cloth, and 
the two teaspoons — not the vengeance 
of Wild, or the poetry of Ainsworth 
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—sent Sheppard to Tyburn. By’a 
great contemporary of the culprit, we 
are told,— 


* And wretches hang that jurymen may 
dine.” 


Whether this be true, or not, we have 
no means of ascertaining. That Shep- 
pard hanged lest drapers lose their 
cloth is evident, from the proceedings 
that led to his conviction. “ Society” 
was far the greater culprit than the boy 
housebreaker; but, then, “ society,” 
like the House of Commons, is irre- 
sponsible,— not to be caught in any 
defined shape, and ready to plead pri- 
vilege on all occasions, for visiting 
those who offend against its immunities, 
without thinking fit to assign a reason. 

It would be hard to expect Mr. 
Ainsworth to turn his novel into a book 
of example for the imitation or the 
avoidance of the dealers in criminal 
law. Yet we cannot help thinking, 
that by keeping close to the true story, 
as he chose it at all, he might not only 
have pointed a better moral, but have 
more adorned his tale. Compare the 
parting of Jack Sheppard with his mo- 
ther, in the apocryphal reading curante 
Bentleio—who certainly has not in this 
case, like his namesake, the criticorum 
longe maximus, improved the original 
text—with that of the true Coder 
Newgatorius :— 


«She is here,’ cried Jack, darting 
forward. 

** A few steps brought him to the door 
of the vault in which his mother was 
immured. It was locked. Jack had 
brought away the bunch of keys which 
he had taken from Quilt Arnold, but 
none of them would open it. He was 
therefore obliged to use the iron bar, 
which he did with as much caution as 
eircumstances would permit. At the 
first. blow, Mrs. Sheppard uttered a 
piercing scream. 

“« Wretch!’ she cried, ‘ you shall 
not force me to your hateful purpose. I 
will never wed you. I have a weapon— 
a knife — and if you attempt to open the 
door, will plunge it to my heart !’ 

“¢ Oh, God!’ exclaimed Jack, para- 
lysed by her cries. ‘ What shall I do? 
If I persist, I shall destroy her.’ 

“« * Get hence,’ continued Mrs. Shep. 
pard, with a frenzied laugh. ‘ You shall 
never behold me alive.’ 

*** Mother!’ cried Jack, in a broken 
voice ; ‘ it is your son.’ 

“It is false !’ cried Mrs, Sheppard. 
‘ Think not to deceive me, monster, |] 
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know my son’s voice too well. He is in 
Newgate. Hence!’ 

«* * Mother! dear mother!’ cried Jack, 
ina voice, the tones of which were altered 
by his very anxiety to make them dis- 
tinct; ‘listen to me. I have broken 
from prison, and am come to save you.’ 

““* Tt is not Jack’s voice,’ rejoined 
Mrs. Sheppard. ‘I am not to be de- 
ceived. ‘The knife is at my breast. 
Stir a foot, and I strike !’ 

“«« Oh, heavens!’ cried Jack, driven 
to his wits’ end. ‘ Mother, dear mo- 
ther! Once again, I beseech you to 
listen to me. Iam come to rescue you 
from Wild’s violence, I must break 
open the door. Hold your hand for a 
moment.’ 

““* You have heard my fixed deter- 
mination, villain!’ cried Mrs, Sheppard. 
‘I knew my life is valuable to you, or 
you would not spare it. But I will dis- 
appoint you. Get you gone. Your 
purposes are defeated.’ 

“* Footsteps are approaching,’ 
Thames, 
threat.’ 

*«¢ T know not how to act,’ exclaimed 
Jack, almost driven to desperation. 

“«T hear you plotting with your 
wicked associates,’ cried Mrs. Sheppard, 
* I have baffled you.’ 

«© « Force the door,’ said Thames, ‘ or 
you will be too late.’ 

“* Better she die by her own hand, 
than by that monster's,’ cried Jack, bran. 
dishing the bar. ‘Mother, I come to you.’ 

“With this, he struck the door a 
heavy blow. 

“ He listened. There was a deep 
groan, and the sound of a fall within. 

**« T have killed her!’ exclaimed Jack, 
dropping the bar; ‘by your advice, 
Thames. Oh, God! pardon me.’ 

“ «Do not delay,’ cried Thames ; 
‘ she may yet be saved. I am too weak 
to aid you.’ 

* Jack again seized the bar, and, dash- 
ing it furiously against the door, speedily 
burst it open. 

“« The unfortunate woman was stretched 
upon the floor, with a bloody knife in 
her hand. 

““* Mother!’ cried Jack, springing 
towards her. 

*** Jack !’ she cried, raising her head ; 
‘is it you?’ 

“Tt is,’ replied her son. 
would you not listen to me?’ 

““*] was distracted,’ replied Mrs. 
Sheppard, faintly. 

“*T have killed you!’ cried Jack, en- 
deavouring to stanch the effusion of 
blood from her breast. ‘ Forgive — for- 
give me !” 

‘** T have nothing to forgive,’ replied 
Mrs. Sheppard, ‘ I alone am to blame.’ 
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“* Can I not carry you where you 
can obtain help?’ cried Jack, in an agony 
of distress. 

‘«* Tt is useless,’ cried Mrs, Sheppard : 
‘ nothing can save me. I die happy — 
quite happy in beholding you. Do not 
remain with me. You may fall into the 
hands of your enemy. Fly! fly!’ 

“* Do not think of me, mother, but 
of yourself,’ cried Jack, in an agony of 
tears. 

“* You have always been far dearer 
to me than myself,’ replied Mrs. Shep- 
pard. ‘ But 1 have one last request to 
make. Let me lie in Willesden church- 
yard.’ 

“* You shall — you shall,’ answered 
Jack. 

“‘* We shall meet again ere long, my 
son,’ cried Mrs, Sheppard, fixing her 
glazing eyes upon him. 

*«* Oh, God! she is dying,’ exclaimed 
Jack, in a voice suffocated by emotion. 
‘ Forgive me—oh, forgive me !” 

“« Forgive you — bless you!’ she 
gasped. 

“ A cold shiver ran through her frame, 
and her gentle spirit passed away for 


” 


Ilow tender! What the “ gentle 
spirit” was, with which, or over which, 
Jack Sheppard and his mother “ passed 
away” the last evening they ever met, 
will be better understood from the fol- 


lowing extract from Select Trials at the 
Old Bailey :— 


‘On the Sist of October, he dined 
with his r 





Alas! for the refinements of society, 
that will not allow us to call things by 
their right names, as in the days of 
mote free-spoken grandfathers,-—-when 
we might call a spade a spade. We 
must begin again, and paraphrase :— 
“On the Sist of October, he dined 
with” two fair objects of his tender at- 
tachment — two Alice Maltraverses, of 
Bulwerian romance 





That will not do—it is just the thing 
in substance; but it is too long. We 
must therefore leave it to the imagina- 
tion of our readers, and take chance for 
their supplying the proper word : 

“On the Sist of October, he dined 
with his two ******, Cook and Keys, at 
a public-house in Newgate Street, where 
they were very merry together. About 
four in the afternoon, they took coach, 
and, drawing up the windows, past 
through Newgate, and so to the Sheers 
alehouse, in Maypole Alley, by Clare 
Market ; where, in the evening, he sent 
for his mother, and treated her with part 
VOL, XXI. NO, CXXII. 
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of three quarterns of brandy! As she 
knew the danger he was in, she advised 
him to take care of himself, and keep out 
of the way ; but Jack was too much in 
liquor.” 


And the consequence was that he, 
through the instrumentality of a faith- 
less alehouse-boy, was conducted again 
to his old quarters. 

We back the reality against the ro- 
mance,—the lady in her cups against 
the lady in her tears. Is not the whole 
history of the unfortunate lad’s life told 
more graphically, and more truly, and 
therefore more poetically, by those three 
quarterns of brandy, than by a tub-full 
of maudlin pathos? The Mrs. Shep- 
pard of the romance would never have 
reared its hero according to the most ap- 
proved maxims of The Child’s Guide to 
the Gallows. If she had been actuated 
by the deep remorse, and agitated by the 
never-ending grief, in which we find 
her decked out by Mr. Ainsworth, she 
would have found some means of keep- 
ing him from the contamination of the 
villanous company which was his un- 
doing. Much of strict education and 
moral culture might not have been 
in her power; but where there is 
a will there is a way; and the wo- 
man of acute feelings, reformed con- 
duct, and generous instincts, if ndét 
accurate principles, must have commu- 
nicated some touch of her nature to 
her son. It is utterly out of drawing, 
as the painters say, to find Jack Shep- 

pard the child of such a mother; and 
we feel it equally difficult to reconcile 
his romantic, delicate, devoted, filial 
affection, with the rest of his habitual 
conduct. In reading Lord Byron, those 
who know what pirates really are, have 
no belief in the picturesque sentimen- 
tality of his black-whiskered, knife- 
handling, throat-cutting, pocket-pick- 
ing heroes,— 

*« Linked with one virtue and a thousand 

crimes.” 


But then his lordship wrote in verse, 
and might claim the privilege of feign- 
ing, long accorded to poetry; and his 
scenes lie afar off, amid places of old 
renown,—in lands and waters the fa- 
vourites of song from the earliest days 
of the Muses. And there is something, 
too, in the shifting career of pirates, 
“wandering over the deep, exposing 
their own lives, and bearing evil to 
others,” to say nothing of the ever- 
exciting and inexhaustible subject of 
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the sea, with its ten thousand asso- 
ciations, which afford materials for ro- 
mance quite apart from any considera- 
tion of character. Fancy may con- 
ceive a Conrad, though fact will refuse 
to recognise the ideal creation; but 
how ennoble a London thief! In his 
case, no 
“ Distance lends enchantment to the 
view.” 

The Sheers, in Maypole Alley, by Clare 
Market, with Mesdames Cook and 
Keys, tossing off quarterns of brandy, 
contrast unpoetically with 


** The Isles of Greece, the Isles of Greece ! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung.” 


The Strand, which runs between the 
headlands of Temple Bar and Charing 
Cross, is a strand of no mean fame, 
or no ordinary recollections. Yet ex- 
ploits of priggery done there upon 
sundry butchers, and bakers, and can- 
dlestick-makers, cannot be so grand- 
sounding to the ear as the adventures 
upon the nameless shore of the Pirate’s 
isle. Cabs and omnibuses, or even 
hackney-coaches and sedans, are but 
poor substitutes for 


“ The boat descending from the latticed 
stern,” * 


Nor in those Cockney realms do we 
listen in the intensity of poetic anxiety 
while “ the oars keep concert. to the 
Strand.” We must insist upon it that 
our thieves are nothing more than 
thieves, whom it is hopeless to attempt 
gilding over with the graces and glories 
of chivalry. They are knights of the 
post in the style of Bowsheel, not 
knights-errant in the fashion of Amadis 
of Gaul. We must, therefore, not 
expect among them so rare a monster 
as a gentleman of honourable and 
high-minded emotions, reared by a 
lady of the utmost tenderness of sensi- 
bility and conscience. The author of 
the Newgate history is (because he fol- 
lowed the truth) a more real poet, 
even in the technical arrangement of 
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his epic. Servetur ad imwm qualis ab 
incepto is the critical rule of one of the 
shrewdest of critics ; and accordingly 
we have, in the true poem, Mrs. Shep- 
pard, wife of one thief, and mother of 
another, appearing for the last time 
upon the scene,— not whimpering, and 
whining, professing a chastity ultra- 
Lucretian, and dying happy because 
she is to be buried in some softly- 
secluded and memory-haunted grave ; 
but sitting down like a trump as she 
was, in the pack from which she had 
been dealt, at the tailor-named hostelry 
of Sheers with her son, in company with 
his two—ahem--two ladies; there, in 
due accordance and bearing with the 
habits of her life, lifting up the little 
finger of her brandy-bearing hand, and 
disposing, to her infinite satisfaction, of 
the contents of three quarterns of what 
we hope, for the credit of mine host 
dwelling in the alley called after “ the 
tall maypole that o’erlooked the 
Strand,” + was of the choicest Nantz; 
and, instead of wasting her time in be- 
stowing blessings upon her “ precious 
babby,” which both of them well knew 
were not worth a dump a dozen, sensibly 
and practically counselling him to be 
off, as soon as she had finished her 
liquor, —a piece of matronal advice 
which not the strength of his filial piety, 
but of the brandy he had imbibed, 
prevented Jack from following. This 
is the lady who is the mother of Jack 
Sheppard, all others are counterfeit. 

If Jack’s mother cannot be supposed 
to be any thing like what Ainsworth 
has made her, just as little cun we 
suppose Jack himself to be the fine 
hero he has depicted. He had great 
dexterity in the blackguard business 
which he had adopted ; and his break- 
ings out of prison, if he accomplished 
them, as on bis last appearance at the 
Old Bailey he said he did, * without 
any other help than that of Providence,” 
are almost as wonderful as those of 
Baron Trenck: but there his merits 
end. He was a poor fool, permitted 


* « Hoarse o’er her side the rustling cable rings ; 
The sails are furled ; and anchoring round she swings : 
And gathering loiterers on the land discern 
Her boat descending from the latticed stern. 
Tis mann’d—the oars keep concert to the strand, 
Till grates her keel upon the shallow sand.”’—Corsuir, st. iv. 


+ “* Amid that area wide they took their stand, 
Where the tall maypole once o’erlooked the Strand ; 
But now (so Anne and piety ordain) 
A church collects the saints of Drury Lane.”—Dunciad, b. ii., 1. 27. 
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by the thiefiakers to render himself 
notorious by bootless swaggering, in 
order to enhance their own merit in 
taking him. It is probable that some 
of his more audacious pranks were 
played, not only under the connivance 
of the police authorities, but with their 
direct collusion. In the novel, and 
upon the stage, he puts himself in 
many an attitude of bold defiance, 
and speaks words not only brave but 
eloquent, and well worthy of the Sea- 
Captain himself, or any other of the 
most renowned heroes of regular blank 
verse. Commend us the rather to the 
real Jack himself. As we do not ob- 
serve that any of the various authors, 
dramatists, critics, or article-manufac- 
turers, whom the revival of the memory 
of his exploits have called into opera- 
tion, have in their writings done Jack 
the justice of quoting any of his, we 
shall remedy the defect, and exhibit 
him in the capacity of a letter-writer 
and a poet. The following is the letter 
he left at the house of Austin, the 
turnkey, the night of his escape from 
Newgate :— 


“ Mr, Austin, —You was pleas’d to 
pass your Jokes upon me, and did say 
you should not have been angry with me, 
had I took my Leave of you; but now, 
pray keep your Jokes to yourself, let 
them laugh that win: for now it is an 
equal chance, you to take me, or I to get 
away, but I own myself guilty of that ill 
Manners ; but Excuse me, for my De- 
parture being private and necessary, 
spoil’d the Ceremony of bidding Adieu. 
But I wish you all as well as I am at 
present. But pray be not angry for the 
Loss of your Irons, had you not gave 
me them, I h-d not taken them away ; 
but really I had left them bebind me, 
had Convenience served. So don’t be 
angry. 


Jem Austin and Perry both did say, 
If are the Sheppard got away, 
That in his Room hang’d you’d be 
Upon that fatal Tyburn Tree. 
But that rash saying I pray forsake, 
Tho’ Sheppard is so fortunate ; 
1 would have you with Patience wait, 
Till that again you do him take. 
For you are large’ and heavy Men, 
And two the w eight that was of him ; : 
And if a Way to that Tree you take, 
Upon my word you'd make it shake. 
So farewell now, my leave I take.” 


The wit of Jack in the prose of this 
epistle appears to us fully equal to any 
that is supplied to him by others of 
more author-like pretensions. It cer- 
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tainly is more characteristic; and a 
Jack Sheppard, conceived and executed 
in a spirit corresponding to the tone of 
the letter, would work up into far better 
materials for a novel destined to live. 
As for his poetry, it seems to us much 
to resemble in elegance and accuracy 
of metre what we find in the Annuals : 
it contains, however, far more thought 
and substance ; and is, besides, infi- 
nitely more original,— Jack not having 
turned his hand, like the ingenious 
persons who write in such works, to 
thieving in the literary line—that being 
out of his particular department. 
Another specimen of Jack’s abilities 

is his letter to Mr. Applebee :-— 


“ Mr. Applebee,—This with my kind 
love to you, and pray give my kind love 
to Mr. Wagstaff ; hoping these few lines 
will find you in " good health, as I am at 
present. But I must own you are the 
loser for want of my dying speech ; but 
to make up your loss, if you think this 
sheet worth your while, pray make the 
best of it. Though they do say that I 
am taken among the smugglers, and put 
into Dover Castle ; yet I hope I am 
among smugglers still, So no more, but 

“ Your humble servant, 
“ Joun Suxerrarp. 

« And I desire you would be the post- 
man to my last lodging. So farewell 
now ! I quit the English shore. 

“ Newgate farewell!” 


“‘ So farewell now ! 
shore. 
Newgate farewell!” 


I quit the English 


It is positively heroic; we should 
search the works of Bulwer in vain for 
any thing so flowingly harmonious. 
The other characters in the novel we 
shall pass without notice, except a word 
or two as to that of Jonathan Wild. 
Sir Walter Scott objects to Fielding, 
for having in his famous history as- 
cribed a train of fictitious adventures 
to a real character. How much more 
deservedly, then, would he have ob- 
jected to Ainsworth! The latter, it 
must be admitted, has Scott’s own ex- 
ample to plead for making rather free 
with historical facts and personages ; 
but it is too much to make Wild a 
downright assassin. He had, no 
doubt, much to answer for ; but his exe- 
cution was as criminal as any of his 
own criminal acts. He was hanged, 
on the most wretched evidence, fora 
crime in which he was not the princi- 
pal, under a law directly enacted to 
entrap him. Why he was sacrificed, it 
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would take us too much space to in- 
quire; but to assign the reasons at 
length ought to afford another chapter 
to the history of the most corrupt 


period of the history of our country. 
* * * 


* * 


Without, therefore, inquiring mi- 
nutely into the case of Jonathan 
Wild, or the causes which obtained 
for him so much unpopularity during 
his life, and conferred a notoriety so 
little enviable since his death, may not 
the career of Jack Sheppard suggest 
other reflections than those which drew 
forth the “‘ improvement” of the cant- 
ing preacher, generally found in his 
Newgate biography? or, as Yellow- 
plush has it, “ thanatography,” and a 
specimen of which we once pub- 
lished in this Magazine. Can there 
be found a more forcible illustration at 
once of the brutality and the inefficiency 
of the criminal jurisprudence of Eng- 
land, as put into execution in the days 
when the law was suffered to “ take 
its own’course,” than in the life of this 
unhappy lad? From his original lapse, 
in all probability a trivial one, he was 
marked out for inevitable destruction. 
He had put his hand to a plough, 
from which the ministers of law were 
determined there should be no turning 
back. From the agents of the police, 
“who made the culprits first, and 
then who slew them,” to the fee-suck- 
ing attorney and the blood-sucking 
informer ; from the jury, selected from 
those classes in which infractions of 
the rights of property are held to be 
offences of the deepest die, and who 
never scruple to sacrifice life or any 
thing else for the protection of “ trade,” 
to the judge and lawyer, hardened by 
a constant dabbling in death, and 
trained to consider the law, which 
decreed it for some hundred different 
offences, as the perfection of reason ; 
from the king and his ministers in the 
royal cabinet, too deeply immersed in 
what they consider the higher interests 
of the world, these being principally 
the securing to themselves as much 
pay and patronage as possible at the 
easiest possible rate, and looking upon 
the ranks of life in which the cell- 
doomed felon is found as congregations 
of a lower class of animal, fit to bear 
burdens or feed gunpowder, and nothing 
higher ; to the griping gaoler, living by 
extracting remorseless profit by acting 
on the fears, or supplying the mean 
necessities, of those committed to his 
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custody, or to his officers occupied in 
the same quest of filthy gain by fur- 
nishing means of grovelling dissipation ; 
from the fountain, in short, to the 
finisher of the law, never does a thought 
seem, in the days of Jack Sheppard, 
to have crossed the minds of any one 
ameng thein that they were not per- 
forming the mission for which they 
were sent into the world, by rearing, 
training, bagging, hunting, worrying, 
and throttling criminals, as if they 
were vermin. No compunction ever 
arrested any of them in their course. 
The thief-taker saw a promising sub- 
ject at the Black Dog or the Cock 
and Bottle: it was his duty to let 
the young rogue advance in his career 
of crime until he was ripe; if checked 
too soon, the gallows might lose a 
victim, or the plantations a slave. 
The informer or king’s evidence, ac- 
companied the more daring violator 
of the laws, and was always ready to 
be convinced that it was his duty to 
sell him on the first opportunity for 
the good of society. It was the right 
of the gaoler (Mr. Pitt, in Jack Shep- 
pard’s time, had purchased it for a 
large sum as Ainsworth tells us) to 
make the most of his prisoner, and 
his duty to secure him in whatever 
part of the prison he chose. What if 
the cells were noisome, offensive to 
every sense, and in every sense, their 
best recommendaticn to the unhappy 
inmates being that they were certain 
conductors to death — how could he 
He had not built the 
prison, and how could he judge 
whether a man’s previous life and 
habits rendered deprivation of the 
ordinary comforts of life more or 
less distressing, but by the evidence of 
the purse? A man who could not 
pay for accommodation surely was 
less accustomed to luxuries than one 
who could. Similar rights and duties 
imposed upon the turnkey and the 
hangman the necessity, or gave them 
the claim, of dealing forth, lightly or 
rigorously, the prerogatives and powers 
intrusted to them by the law; and if 
the one extorted a hundred per cent for 
a bowl of punch, of which he gene- 
rously drank half; and the other drag- 
ged the coat and breeches from the 
searcely cold body of “the party”~- 
as a late Jack Ketch used to call the 
victim of his profession ; why, the at- 
tention which they each could bestow 
in their several callings was worthy of | 
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its reward, and they reflected that the 
punch cheered the culprit while living, 
and the abstraction of his garments was 
of no consequence to him when he was 
dead. The crown solicitor had a duty 
to perform to his king, the Newgate 
aitorney to his client; and each per- 
formed it for not a farthing beyond 
what the practice of their profession 
regulated or authorised,—-that is, not a 
farthing beyond what they could squeeze 
from any quarter squeezable. In the 
box, it was the duty of the jury to 
guard society, i.e. at the Old Bailey, 
the London shopkeeper, or bill-stealer, 
from the thief or forger, by making the 
gallows stand guard over their own 
negligence, or obtuseness, or, perhaps, 
fraud. Equally was it the duty of the 
judge to maintain the law, and with the 
peculiar benevolence of our criminal 
code, which supposes the judge to be 
counsel for the prisoner, to consult the 
advantage of his reluctant client, by 
using every means to procure his con- 
viction. All these duties having gone 
their full round, it was next the duty of 
the sovereign not to interfere with the 
sentence of the law (unless somebody 
about the court or the Home Office 
could be made to take an interest in 
their case, by means generally better 
understood than expressed); and it 
then was the duty of the sheriffs to 
form a grand procession to Tyburn, 
and there, by the hands of their officer, 
to strangle a fellow-creature with an 
immense display of Christian feeling 
and overflowing philanthropy. All 
then was done. The state, which had 
led him in this life through so noble a 
career, took care that he should be at- 
tended by a spiritual guide, to lead 
him on the path towards another exist- 
ence, qualified by some three days’ 
terror or reflection, for appearing be- 
fore a tribunal where, it may be hoped, 
that his case will meet milder consider- 
ation than it did here, after a feverish 
career of guilt or scoundrelism through- 
out the active years of his brief exist- 
ence. And what more could be ex- 
pected? The a like the rest, 
does his duty ; and a fine moral lesson 
is read to the collected crowd, who 
shew their sense of its value by riot, 
drunkenness, theft, blasphemy, outrage, 
and hardheartedness, during the course 
of the lecture. 

This poor devil, Sheppard, was but 
twenty-one when he was hanged. 
Searcely educated, and suffered to herd 


with associates in whose eyes robbery 
was more a gallant and dashing exploit 
than a crime ; tempted on by men 
whose livelihood depended upon 
making such thoughtless creatures 
victims ; filled, by the returns of his 
robberies, with money capable of pro- 
curing his youthful passions every gra- 
tification they could desire; finding 
his exploits the subject of applause and 
admiration, not merely with the disso- 
lute gang of his ordinary company, but 
made matter almost of patronage among 
the wits and gallants of the day,—is it 
to be wondered that he proceeded re- 
joicing in his course ? 

The world was not his friend, nor 
the world’s law; and he sought for 
friends elsewhere. We may easily 
suppose that he never bestowed any 
very serious reflection upon the matter ; 
but he must, at bottom, have looked 
upon society as an enemy against 
which he had to wage battle with what- 
ever arms he could find. [lis vanity 
was, no doubt, gratified, when, after 
his astonishing escapes, crowds of fine 
people came to see him ; but it never 
occurred to him that a tithe of that 
sympathy with his exertions when 
honest, a hundredth part of that in- 
terest bestowed upon his concerns be- 
fore he became a thief, or the smallest 
fractional proportion of that countenance 
employed to keep him in the paths 
of rectitude, which was lavished upon 
him when he was marked for the gal- 
lows, would, in all probability, have 
turned his energy, his perseverance, his 
courage, and his activity, to honourable 
account. Nor did it occur to them. 
The fine people only went to see a 
ann lion, as they would 
have gone to see a verse-making lion. 
No glance, fashionable or aristocratical, 
would otherwise have been wasted 
upon him. The honest carpenter’s 
boy, displaying industry and ingenuity, 
would have no chance of their notice ; 
and what did they care, if their paying 
the honours of their devotion to Shep- 
pard excited in the breasts of other 
lads of his caste a swelling anxiety to 
emulate a career attended with so 
much pleasure, and crowned at the 
end by so triumphal an apotheosis ? 

One kind act of patronage from 
many a visitor among the hundreds 
who saw him in Newgate might, a few 
years before, have saved him from crime ; 
one word from him who sent Sir James 
Thornhill to take his picture would have 
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preserved his life. But George I. was 
under the dominion of the law; he 
had his duty to perform. There was 
nothing to blame in sending the king’s 
painter to commit to canvass the fea- 
tures of the poor devil then trembling 
on the brink of eternity ; there was no 
harm in turning him from the serious 
thoughts that ought to have occupied 
his mind at such a moment to con- 
siderations of low vanity, which must 
have operated to check any repentant 
feelings of the criminal conduct he had 
pursued, and to dazzle his ignorant and 
conceited mind with visions of inflated 
self-importance. What cared the king 
for that; what did he, in fact, think 
about it? Here was a curiosity for his 
cabinet ; there surely could be no harm 
in indulging himself with a sight, at 
second hand, of the individual whom 
so many of his most distinguished sub- 
jects had seen in person; but if his 
majesty had said, * Live, wretched 
boy! we will place you where you 
must acquire more just notions of what 
should be your conduct towards God 
and man; and whence you may per- 
haps return a different being,’— his 
majesty would have felt that he was 
violating his duty, and exposing him- 
self to the noble indignation of the ex- 
pounders, practitioners, executors, aud 
administrators of Old Bailey law, and 
of the various enlightened and disin- 
terested members of the shopocracy of 
Holborn and the adjacent districts. 
Hanging, and hanging only, his ma- 
jesty must have been persuaded, by all 
about him —by his English ministers, 
his English lawyers, and the loudest 
clamourers for rights and _ liberties 
among his English people, was the sole 
cure and preventive of crime. 

Gay is introduced, we suppose on 
competent authority, by Ainsworth, in 
his narrative, and by George Cruik- 
shank in his plate, as among the visitors 
of Jack Sheppuid, in ecmpany with Sir 
James Thornhill, Hogarth, and Figg, 
the prize-fighter. That the author of 
The Beggar's Opera had turned some 
attention to the state of Old Bailey 
law, and made himself acquainted with 
such of its details as afforded scope for 
wit and satire, cannot be doubted. It 
would be too much to expect that his 
easy and festive mind was ever seriously 
occupied with any thoughts upon the 
subject further than how it might 
afford occasion for a good scene, ora 
sharp reflection. Macheath was to 
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him what Leigh Hunt used to say he 
once considered a satire to be, “a 
pleasant thing in a book —nothing 
more.” Those who smarted under the 
satire indulge in no such sentiment ; 
and, in spite of the swagger sometimes 
assumed by those from whom the cha- 
racter of Macheath was drawn, they 
felt that their situation was not one to 
be jested with. They were, at least, 
whether they felt it or not, responsible 
before God ; on those who contributed 
to place them in their awful situation 
no small stare of the responsibility 
rested. Of this Gay thought nothing. 
He, too, went to see the Newgate lion, 
in pursuit of his avocation as a comic 
writer; and, no doubt, when he was 
with Sheppard, his good nature dic- 
tated to him every topic of cheer or 
consolation that he thought could gra- 
tify or comfort the victim of the law. 
But how was Gay less thoughtful, or 
less to be blamed, than those lofty 
acquaintances of whom he complained ? 


‘“« Gay dies unpensioned with a hundred 
friends,” 

is the remonstrance of Pope. Gay 
himself, in his Fables, devotes one of 
the most elegant of that elegant collec- 
tion, “ The Mare with many Friends,” 
to his own case. What did they do 
but amuse themselves with his talents; 
but play with him, make.a wonder of 
him, turn him into a show, without 
any further care for him or his interests 
beyond the diversion of the passing 
hour? And what did he do in the 
condemned cell of Sheppard? Pre- 
cisely the same thing. ‘The duke and 
lords of whom the poet complained, 
was to Gay what Gay himself was to 
Sheppard. 

But it will be asked, What could 
Gay have done to assist the culprit by 
whom he was amused? Ile could 
have done what is in the power of 
every man of letters, more or less, ac- 
cording to their degree,—very much, 
therefore, in the power ofa man so dis- 
tinguished and so popular as Gay. 
He might serious/y have turned public 
attention to the iniquities of the in- 
ferior ministers of the law, and drawn 
their victims not merely as playthings, 
to afford piquancy to a burlesque, but 
men with the feelings and the responsi- 
bilities of men. He could have repre- 
sented, from his own knowledge, that 
the capital punishment of Jack Shep- 
pard neither produced reformation in 
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persons of his class and order, nor 
contributed to the security of property. 
The depredator was not deterred from 
his courses by an example from which 
he learned that his life, after a career of 
squandering extravagance and con- 
genial debauchery, might perhaps be 
terminated amid general glorification, 
and the gala ofa gallows procession. 
Ilad Gay done this, or even attempted 
it, he would have performed a work 
the honour of which would not be sur- 
passed by his literary renown. Per- 
haps the time was not come; perhaps 
it was necessary that a gaol-fever, car- 
rying its ravages to the bar and the 
bench, should have called the practical 
attention of our legal functionaries to 
the state of the administration of cri- 
minal law ; and that the long efforts of 
authors of far humbler fame than Gay’s 
should have at last forced it into some 
semblance of Christianity. It would, 
however, been to the credit of the wits, 
poets, diviners, and philosophers, of 
what is called our Augustan age, if 
they had shewn some indications of 
their thinking that miscellaneous hang- 
ings and Tyburn cartings appeared to 
them matters that might be dispensed 
with; or some hints that those whom 


their laws and system of society were 
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making culprits were beings destined 
to eternity; nay, that the statesman 
who concocted the bloody code, the 
judge who ordered its execution, and 
the hangman who performed the order, 
had souls to he saved,—-a result which 
might be seriously affected by their 
consigning their fellow-creatures to be 
throttled, lest » careless or knavish 
dealer in Wych Street should be de- 
prived of a hundred yards of stuff, and 
a couple of spoons. 

In another page of our Magazine for 
this month will be found the reflections 
of Mr. Solomons on the tendency of the 
Newgate literature, and the intense 
difference existing between it and the 
famous works of Gayand Fielding. It 
is impossible not to agree with the il- 
lustrious author of“ Catherine, a Story.” 
We have now only to add, that Mr. 
Ainsworth has, with much power, and 
eloquence, and interest, executed the 
task he has chosen, we readily admit. 
We trust that he will choose a loftier 
and purer subject the next time; and 
that in his Tower of London, which 
he has so well begun, he will 

“ purge off the baser stains, 
And soar aloft among the swans of 

Thames,” 





POLITICAL MEMORANDA, 


I. THE SOUTHWARK ELECTION. 


Anotuer ofthe metropolitan boroughs 
has again been contested, and with the 
usual sort of result. We speak of 
Southwark as one of the metropolitan 
boroughs created by the Reform-bill ; 
because, by the new limits then as- 
signed to the ancient borough, adding 
to it two very large parishes, it became 
altogether a different place from that 
which formerly reckoned a Thornton 
and a Barclay among its representatives. 
It now takes its place in the same 
rank with Finsbury, Lambeth, and the 
Tower Hamlets,—a class of constitu- 
encies which it is a great mistake for a 
Conservative candidate ever to waste 
his time and money upon. And our 
present object is to urge this point, and 
to entreat gentlemen of property and 
influence to direct their energies into 
other and more eligible channels. 
Middlesex and the city of London 
may, and we feel assured will, be 


speedily and entirely rescued from the 
hands of the Radicals. Marylebone, 
and Westminster, and Greenwich offer 
a promising field for exertion. These 
twelve seats we do not at all despair of 
seeing, in a few years, entirely in the 
hands of the Conservatives, But the 
eight which we have previously named 
—for Lambeth, Southwark, Finsbury, 
and the Tower Hamlets—ought, it ap- 
pears to us, to be left in the quiet 
possession of the Radicals, until those 
districts can be so far intrinsically im- 
proved, as to present, what they at 
present do not,— Conservative con- 
stituencies. 

This is the main feature of the case, 
and it should be kept fixedly in mind. 
If, for instance, Mr. Walter bad suc- 
ceeded in Southwark, what, beyond the 
momentary triumph, would have been 
really gained? A worthy and sound- 
hearted man, of whom any constituency 
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might well be proud, and who may 
easily find more than one or two re- 
spectable constituencies that would be 
delighted to receive him,-—this man 
would have been tied to a body of 
electors, with the great majority of 
whom, as they now exist, he could 
never have had the least degree of 
fellow-feeling. One of two things 
must have happened : either, in striv- 
ing to retain their favour, he would 
have gradually lowered his standard of 
political principle, and forfeited his 
self-respect and peace of mind; or, 
acting uprightly and fearlessly, he 
would have been tripped up by some 
thorough-going Radical, at the firstcon- 
venient opportunity. Sergeant Spankie, 
who held a seat for Finsbury from 
1832 to 1835, is a living example of 
such a case. 

We counsel, then, a cessation of 
hostilities in such quarters as these ; 
and a concentration of effort in such 
contests as those for Middlesex and 
Marylebone ; in which zeal and energy 
are sure to be rewarded by success. 
We urge the abandonment, for the 
present, of these four boroughs to the 
Radicals, and that mainly on this 
ground,—that their constituencies are 
of a Radical complexion; and that a 
casual or lucky instance of success, on 
the part of a Conservative, could lead 
to no permanent advantage. 

But do we advise the entire aban- 
donment of these sections of the metro- 
polis to the enemy? By no means. 
On the contrary, we would counsel a 
more sedulous, more thoughtful, and 
more permanent line of action. In- 
stead of resting content with the con- 
stituencies as they at present exist, and 
merely endeavouring, every now and 
then, to get them to accept a Conserv- 
ative representative; we would endea- 
vour to improve the electors themselves, 
and to make them sound Conservatives. 
This done, all the rest follows as a 
matter of course. 

Let us consider, for an instant, the 
actual state of these elective bodies. 
We have spokcn of Middlesex, West- 
minster, London, Marylebone, and 
Greenwich, as favourable to Conserv- 
ative efforts; and of Finsbury, Lambeth, 
Southwark, and Tower Hamlets, as 
unfavourable. And the reason is ob- 
vious ; it consists solely in the supe- 
riority of the five constituencies first 
named, over the four latter, in pro- 
perty, education, intelligence, inde- 
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pendence, and general worth. This is 
obvious to every one who does not 
wilfully shut his eyes. 

Let a man, if he wishes to try this 
question, begin with the city of Lon- 
don. Let him walk through Broad 
Street, Lothbury, Coleman Street, 
Wood Street, Milk Street, Cornhill, 
and Cheapside. On every side he is 
surrounded by the signs of real pro- 
perty. If he seek for the electors, he 
will find a large proportion of them 
merchants, wholesale traders, or ware- 
housemen, of good education, sense, 
and entire independence. He is then 
to be told, if he does not already sur- 
mise it, that these men are at any time 
ready to return Conservative repre- 
sentatives; and that the only reason 
why they have ever failed to do so is 
their being neutralised by the swarms 
of 10/. housekeepers who herd in the 
alleys of Bishopsgate Without, Crip- 
plegate Without, Aldgate, Hounds- 
ditch, and a few other resorts of coster- 
mongers and old clothesmen. 

But let him step over the city 
boundary, northward, and he enters 
at once into the borough of Finsbury. 
He is in the parish of St. Luke’s, Old 
Street, in which there are more than 


Jifty thousand inhabitants, and, until 


within the last autumn, only two 
churches. A third has just been added ; 
and there is now church accommoda- 
tion for nearly one-tenth of the popu- 
lation! It would be idle to expect 
that such a population could be Con- 
servative. That single parish sends 
2400 voters to the poll; and more than 
2000 of them will vote for the fiercest 
Radical that offers himself. 

This one specimen is a fair sample 
of the whole. But let us take another 
case. Greenwich is one of the places 
in which, as we have said, a Conserv- 
ative feeling does exist. The reason is 
open to every man’s observation. The 
town of Greenwich itself is a respect- 
ably-peopled place. But Blackheath 
and several other places are included 
in the borough, which are filled with 
residents of the educated classes. De- 
spite, therefore, the lower neighbour- 
hoods of Deptford and Woolwich, 
sound principles in this borough have 
a considerable ascendancy. 

But cross the water. You are now 
in the Tower Hamlets. The parish of 
Stepney has sixty thousand inhabitants, 
and, till the last year, it had only two 
churches. Let any one pass through it 
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on a Sunday; and when he sees the 
utter desecration of the day, and the 
practical heathenism of the great mass 
of the inhabitants, he will hardly re- 
quire to be told, that at least three out 
of every four would be sure to vote fora 
Radical. 

The simple fact is, that these great 
suburbs of the metropolis are little 
better than so many masses of hea- 
thenism. Conservative principles ! 
how should we expect to find them 
in such haunts of vice and misery ? 
The people must first be civilised and 
christianised. And this should be the 
object, seriously and earnestly under- 


taken, of all Conservatives. The way 
to rescue these boroughs from the ene- 
mies of our country is as clear as day- 
light. Take a single instance in proof. 
Adjoining the parish of St. Luke, Old 
Street, which has been eminently ne- 
glected, and is eminently Radical, is 
the parish of St. Mary Islington. Its 
population is about the same as that of 
St. Luke’s. A dozen years ago, it had 
but two churches. Now, however, it 
can shew at least eleven places of 
worship belonging to the established 
church ; and, as a natural result, it 
would send a large Conservative ma- 
jority to the poll. 


II, THE OPENING OF THE SESSION. 


The session of 1840 has opened with 
a specimen of tactics on both sides ;— 
of mean and petty trickery on the part 
of the people in office; of open and 
manly warfare on the part of the Con- 
servatives. 

The line of conduct adopted by 
Lord John Russell was one redolent 
of cunning: but, as is not unusual in 
such cases, it has involved his little 
lordship in an unforeseen scrape. 

Three questions were selected by the 
Ministerial leader for the earliest con- 
sideration of the House of Commons. 
These were, 1. Privilege; 2. Irish 
Corporations ; 3. Cathedral Reform. 
And when we remember the careless- 
ness manifested as to the last two in 
the session of 1839, and the indolent 
disregard with which they were suf- 
fered to sleep through the six months’ 
sitting, it is impossible to doubt that 
in this eager selection of them, together 
with the Privilege question, for the 
earliest discussion in the House of 
Commons, there is an object, a pur- 
pose of a character quite distinct from 
the matters themselves; and neither 
ow stated, nor yet explicitly im- 
plied. 

That object is, if possible, to create 
a feud and a schism in the Conservative 
party, in order either to break up their 
phalanx in the House of Commons ; 
or so to perplex and embarrass their 
supporters out of doors, as to render a 
dissolution a more safe speculation for 
the government than it has heretofore 
appeared to be. 

On each of these three questions, 
differences of opinion exist in the 
Conservative ranks. In the discussions 
concerning the Privilege case, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, with a few of his immediate 


friends, has supported the ministry in 
the course they proposed. We believe, 
in common with seven-eighths of the 
Conservative body in parliament, that 
this course was an unjustifiable and a 
dangerous one. And it is not to be 
denied, that Lord John has in a mea- 
sure succeeded in raising a consider- 
able degree of disyust in the minds of 
the great mass of the Conservatives out 
of doors towards their leaders, by en- 
trapping those leaders into rendering 
him their support. But beyond this, 
we believe, the mischief has not ex- 
tended. No permanent feud, we trust 
and believe, will be created. 

On the Irish Municipal Bill there 
exists, in a smaller degree, the same 
danger. The Irish Protestants call for 
protection, and resent the conditional 
assent given by the Conservative leaders 
to this measure. And, in like manner, 
several of the dignified clergy, pos- 
sessed of influence in their own circles, 
vehemently resent the concurrence of 
Sir Robert Peel in the bill for the re- 
duction of the cathedrai establishments. 
As a party manceuvre, then, of the low 
and tricky class, this scheme of Lord 
John’s for entangling Sir Robert Peel 
in three separate controversies with 
sections of his own party, at the very 
opening of the session, is at least 
worthy of some attention. 

We believe that it will fail of its 
principal object. The Conservatives 
will not quarrel with each other about 
a few Irish corporations, or whether a 
cathedral shall have eight prebendaries 
or only four; while the whole realm, 
with all its mighty branches in every 
part of the globe, is suffering under all 
the evils, and is threatened with all the 
dangers, of the grossest misgovernment. 
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And, on the other hand, some of 
the risks which always accompany a 
tricky and manceuvring line of policy 
are already shewing themselves. Lord 
John has ensnared Sir Robert Peel, 
but has he not got into an awkward 
sort of quagmire himself? Emboldened 
by the countenance and aid of his 
great opponent, he has seized upon 
and imprisoned the sheriffs of London 
and Middlesex. Je has thus ven- 
tured on an encounter with the whole 
bench of judges. Ile will probably be 
beaten out of the field, and openly 
disgraced. But even should there be 
a difficulty in this, what is his position? 
Does it not resemble that of the Irish 
soldier, who called to his officer, 
“¢ General, I’ve got a prisoner.” ‘ Well, 
then, bring him along.” But he 
won't come.” ‘ Well, come yourself, 
then, and leave him behind.” * But 
he won't let me!” 

The House of Commons, at the mo- 
ment of our writing, holds the sheriffs 
in custody. Since they were taken into 
custody, for a breach of privilege, these 
gentlemen have committed a further 
offence, ten times more provoking than 
their former one. ‘The House of Com- 
mons, on Monday, the 10th of Janu- 
ary, ordered the sheriffs to refund the 
damages they had levied from Han- 
sard, to that person, the printer. The 
sheriffs, for not promising to do so, 
were committed into the custody of 
the serjeant-at-arms. But on the 
Thursday following, they, continuing 
still in custody, actually paid the mo- 
ney over to Stockdale, which the House 
required them to refund to Hansard. 
Thus was the House plainly defied 
and set at nought. What follows? At 
present, nothing. The Ilouse dares 
not send the sheriffs to prison, well 
knowing that the Court of Queen’s 
Bench would instantly dismiss them. 
It has no other mode of coercion than 
to keep these gentlemen in the hands 
of its own officers, hoping that the 
court will thus find it difficult to release 
them. It thus becomes surrounded 
with difficulties and perplexities. The 
Court of Queen’s Bench is preparing 
to lay siege to it; the people ave be- 
ginning to cry shame upon it; the 
very object it had in view, — the stop- 
ping the payment of the damages — is 
already lost ; actions against its officers 
for false imprisonment are already pre- 
paring ; and yet, how is the House to 
get out of the affair with credit? On 
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the whole, then, the ministry has 
damaged itself and its own party pro- 
digiously; and its only comfort is, 
that it has also, in some measure, 
damaged Sir Robert Peel. Generally, 
however, the balance of profit and loss 
is greatly against Lord John. 

Such has been the ministerial open- 
ing. The course adopted by the Con- 
servative party has been of as opposite 
a character as possible. Increasing in 
numbers and in confidence, and feel- 
ing that the wretched administration 
with which the country is at present 
afflicted was bound either to resign 
office or dissolve parliament, they have 
determined to open the session by an 
attack of the regular, old-fashioned, 
Pitt-and-Fox character. They propose 
to move, and, we may suppose, will 
be actually debating, when this is put 
into our readers’ hands, a resolution, 
“ That the administration, as at present 
constituted, does not enjoy the con- 
fidence of this house.” 

This step has been taken in the most 
open, fair, and manly manner. There 
was no snatch at the opportunity af- 
forded by the vacancy of eight or nine 
ministerial seats. Twelve days’ notice 
was given, that the writs might be re- 
turned, the ministerial ranks filled up 
again, and the orations of Messrs. 
Shiel and Macaulay elaborately pre- 
pared. The whole attack is of so per- 
fectly legitimate a character, that, up to 
this moment, even the ministerial 
prints have not been able to discover a 
single plea for objection. It will pro- 
bably be negatived, but negatived by 
such a division as would drive any other 
ministry but * the bedchamber cabinet” 
to the instant resolution, either to re- 
sign or dissolve parliament. It will be 
negatived by the votes of the ministers 
themselves. The parties impeached 
will coolly vote, that they have confi- 
dence in themselves! They will carry 
this, as the resolution of the house,— 
the whole majority, be it ten or be it 
twenty, consisting of men whose sa- 
laries depend upon the vote! In what 
other place in the whole world but a 
reformed house of commons would such 
a piece of impudence be attempted ! 
But even there it will be appreciated. 
Englishmen cannot be so besotted as 
uot to understand, and to feel con- 
tempt for, such an exhibition as that of 
a man, upon his trial, giving the cast- 
ing- vote for his own acquittal | 
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III. THE HYPOCRISY OF “THE FRIENDS OF REFORM.” 


It is now almost ten years since the 
final assault was made upon the de- 
cayed defences of the old system of 
representation, and a reform in the 
mode of electing members of the House 
of Commons, was effected. This ob- 
ject was not gained without a mighty 
struggle: the change, in many points 
of view, was prodigious; annihilating 
property here, augmenting it there ; 
depriving some families of influence, 
conferring it on others; and, in short, 
causing such a shaking, removing, and 
overturning, in the country, as nothing 
but some immense advantage in pro- 
spect could have justified. 

Such an advantage, we were told, 
would be realised. Not the mere en- 
franchisement of ten or fifteen large 
towns,—for that, instead of being made 
the subject of almost civil war for a 
year and a half, might have passed, 
nearly unopposed, in three weeks of 
the spring of 1831. The object aimed 
at, or rather professed to be aimed at, 
was a far higher one,— namely, the 
clearing away of all the corrupt and 
evil practices, which, by long impunity, 
had grown into and interwoven them- 
selves with the old system of English 
elections. 

Among these was placed, in the very 
front of the indictment, Corruption, 
in its twofold character,— the purchase 
and sale of electors by candidates ; and 
the purchase and sale of the representa- 
tives, when elected, by the government. 
Both these practices grieved, to their 
inmost recesses, the pure minds of 
Daniel O'Connell, Joseph Hume, John 
Cam Hobhouse, Richard Lalor Shiel, 
and Daniel Whittle Harvey. For 
seven long nights, if we remember 
rightly, did the walls of old St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel resound with their ha- 
rangues ; and the dire and urgent ne- 
cessity was at last established, to the 
satisfaction, certainly, of the majority 
of the people; of at once putting an 
end, with a stern and unsparing hand, 
to a system which had been, according 
to their account, redolent with “ buy, 
buy!” “sell, sell!’”’— from the duke, 
with his seven boroughs, down to the 
cobbler freeman, with his “ independ- 
ent wote.” 

The people were indeed roused; 
and not, let us again repeat, by the 
mere proposition to give the franchise 
to the large towns — that might have 
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passed almost unopposed,— but by a 
lively pieture, drawn at length, and 
touched by skilful artists, of the shock- 
ing CORRUPTION which prevailed in so 
many places, and which required no- 
thing less than immediate and utter 
extirpation. 

This, it was promised, should be 
done. The whole plan and scheme of 
representation was recast; and cor- 
ruption was to be rendered, for the 
future, if not impossible, at least a rare 
and useless accompaniment of a con- 
tested election. This was the chief, 
the leading end, perpetually proposed 
to the expectant supporters of the new 
charter of England --the Reform-bill. 

The dream is past; the reality suc- 
ceeds ; and these gay expectations, like 
the other promises of the Whigs, have 
proved utterly groundless and decep- 
tive! Corruption prevails as largely, 
nay, more extensively than ever; and 
votes, whether for a member of parlia- 
ment, or of a member of parliament, 
are bought as currently and notoriousiy 
as in the olden time. 

But this is not half the perfidy. Not 
only is the evil unabated—not only 
has the promise held out been entirely 
broken, but, what is worse, the main 
agents in our modern corruptions have 
been “ the Friends of Reform” them- 
selves ! 

The votes of electors are bought in 
the market as much now as ever; and 
this by Whigs and Radicals in a pre- 
eminent »roportion. 

The votes of electors are coerced by 
government- officers, whenever these 
officers have power or influence over 
electors ; and this by Whigs and Ra- 
dicals especially, and almost solely. 

The votes of the representatives, 
when elected, are purchased by the 
government, at the price of office, title, 
or patronage, as unblushingly as in 
the time of that special old Whig, 
Sir Robert Walpole himself. 

In all these three ways Corruption 
rears its head among us; and what 
makes it the more offensive is, that it 
is constantly and unreservedly em- 
ployed by those very men who, in ad- 
vocating the Reform-bill, inveighed 
against all such practices, and pro- 
fessed to desire that bill in order to 
their extinction. While, if any thing 
could augment our disgust, it would 
be to see multitudes of those among 
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the people who call themselves 
“ Friends of Reform,” not protesting 
against, but actually delighting in, 
these practices ; and shouting, at every 
victory so obtained, “* Well done! our 
side !” 

We take the most recent elections 
that have occurred, in proof and illus- 
tration of what we have said. 

Mr. Gibson was beaten, last sum- 
mer, at Ipswich, by a very narrow ma- 
jority. This majority he boasted he 
could reduce by a petition. Why is 
not that petition prosecuted? For the 
very sufficient reason, that the strongest 
proofs of bribery against Mr. Gibson 
and his supporters would be produced 
before any committee that might be 
formed. 

Sergeant Wilde and Mr. Thessiger 
leave town to canvass Newark. The 
result of that canvass shews that the 
electors are, in the proportion of about 
Jive to four, in favour of the Conserv- 
ative candidate. But much depended 
on this election. It must be won ! 
Accordingly, we find that the votes 
given at the poll widely differ from the 
votes promised on the canvass. And 
the explication of this sudden change 
is a very simple one. A letter from 
the scene of action says :—“ The Blues 
(the Reform party) are giving forty and 
fifty pounds for a single vote.” 

Sir John Guest sends a young man, 
a nephew of his, to canvass Falmouth 
and Penryn. At the last election, a 
Conservative candidate was at the head 
of the poll. This nephew of Sir John 
Guest’s, a Mr. Hutchins, is wholly un- 
known to the place. LHe is opposed 
by one of the most respectable gentle- 
men in the borough—a man long re- 
sident and universally esteemed. But 
this Mr. Hutchins carries his election 
by a majority of almost two to one! 
And why? Simply because the Con- 
servative candidate declared his deter- 
mination not to bribe; while the Reform 
party openly gave 41. and 5/. a vote to 
above two hundred of the electors. 

These are samples of merely a few 
recent elections. They touch one branch 
of the subject. Let us now look at the 
next head,—the corruption by influence. 
Of that, too, we have a very recent in- 
stance. 

Mr. Dawson lately stood a contest 
for Devonport. This is what is called 
‘an Admiralty borough.” A large 
body of the electors of such a place 
are necessarily under the influence of 
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government. But besides all this, read 
the following picture of what actually 
occurred in the late contest, as given 
by Mr. Dawson, in his closing speech, 
the day after the poll :— 


“ The result of his six weeks’ canvass 
was, that he had received 926 unequivo.- 
cal pledges to support him in the contest. 
If, therefore, the body of electors, who were 
likely to come to the poll, amounted only 
to 1850, it was evident that he had gained 
a moiety, or more than one half of the 
whole, and there being 300 who remained 
unpledged, that he had a very fair chance 
against the other two candidates ; or, if 
they coalesced, the one who kept the 
field. (Cheers.) This was the reason 
why he had been induced to proceed to 
the contest ; but the result was, as they 
were all aware, that instead of polling 
926, he polled only 750. (Loud cries 
of ‘Shame.’) This was such an ex- 
traordinary circumstance, that he felt it 
his duty to declare to them how it had 
occurred. (Hear, hear.) He had care. 
fully gone over his book, and had com- 
pared the name of every man who pledged 
to him with the corresponding names in 
the poll-books; and he was, therefore, 
aware of the name of every man who had 
disappointed him, and broken his word. 
(Cheers.) He knew the meaning of 
these cheers; they were cheers of in- 
dignation against the men who had so 
basely betrayed him. (Renewed cheer- 
ing.) He did not think, however, that 
he would be consulting the peace of the 
borough, or be acting like a wise man, 
looking at future contingencies and the 
strong probability of another election, if 
he endangered these men’s reputations 
by holding them up to the scorn of their 
fellow-citizens. (Cries of ‘They deserve 
it.) It had been a question of con- 
sideration with him whether he should 
publish the names or not; for he was 
sorry to tell them that, in the list of 
defaulters and violated promises, would 
appear the names of some of the most 
respectable tradesmen in the borough. 
(Groans.) He would not, however, pur- 
sue that part of the subject further, as it 
would satisfy his object and satisfy them, 
to tell them how these promises were 
violated, and the districts in which they 
occurred. These men had no excuse for 
their abandonment of principle, for he 
had set clearly before them the political 
character of the man whom they had 
supported. He told them that Mr. Tuf- 
nell was a mere nominee of the Whig 
government, who came to invade their 
independence and to rivet still closer the 
chains of their thraldom. He would now 
provetothem that Mr. Tufnell had used the 
government influence for the purpose of 
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obtaining votes that had been pledged to 
him (Mr. Dawson), and that in the 
frailty of human nature the temptation 
was too powerful to be resisted. The 
number of voters in Devonport and 
Stonehouse who had pledged to him, 
and had afterwards voted for Mr. Tuf- 
nell was 74; so that if these persons had 
fulfilled their promises, it would have 
made a difference upon the poll of 148. 
He would call the persons who had 
thus shamefully violated their pledges by 
the familiar name of Rats. (Laughter, and 
three groans for the Rats.) It was a short 
and expressive term, and would admir- 
ably answer for designating any of these 
unfortunate beings who had assumed the 
character. (Cheers.) There was another 
class of men by whose conduct he was 
much injured, namely, men who pro- 
mised to support him, and yet did not 
come forward to vote at all. The num- 
ber of persons who had acted in this 
manner was 78. (Cries of ‘Shame,’ and 
bursts of execration.) Mr. Tufnell, ac- 
cording to this, should only have had 
900 votes, from which, by the by, might 
be deducted 25, who had promised to 
vote for him (Mr. Dawson) ; but whom 
his opponent had induced to get them- 
selves disfranchised by declaring that they 
held office, which they did not. (Groans. ) 
This, then, would leave Mr. Tufnell 
only 875 votes ; and what, he would ask, 
would have been his (Mr. Dawson’s) 
position, if every man had fulfilled his 
engagement? (Hear, hear.) He had 
polled 750, which, with the rats and the 
promises that did not vote, would have 
Jeft him 922 ; and on the support of this 
number he perfectly relied when he went 
to the poll in the morning. {Hear, hear.) 
He had, therefore, every reasonable hope 
of success ; and he was sure they would 
admit that he was justified in the bold 
and decisive language which he was in 
the habit of addressing to them. (Cheers. ) 
In order to satisfy them that the influence 
of the government had been used in the 
manner he described, he had merely to 
mention the fact, that, in the ward in 
which the dockyard was situated alone, 
his opponent had induced twenty-four of 
his (Mr. Dawson’s) supporters to break 
their pledges, and array themselves 
against him. (Groans and hisses.) Where 
the government interest most prevailed, 
there had the greatest treachery taken 
place ; and at Stoke, the influence of the 
lord of the manor had been used in the 
same discreditable manner. (Shame, 
shame.) Ile thought, therefore, he had 
clearly proved that the power of the go. 
vernment had been most unfairly and 
dishonestly used to secure the return of 
its nominee, by invading their independ. 
ence and disgracing the borough— used 
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in such a manner, that he (Mr. Dawson) 
would rather never enter the walls of 
parliament than find his way to it by 
such ignoble means.” (Loud cheers.) 

Iiere, then, remembering that besides 
all these broken pledges, and persons 
coerced or influenced to act a lie, 
there were hundreds of others who had 
been, all along, chained to the chariot- 
wheels of the Admiralty candidate, 
we see the gross hypocrisy of the men 
who, in advocating the Reform-bill, 
inveighed so vehemently against ‘* the 
use of government influence at elec- 
tions.” 

The third branch of the subject 
extends into another sphere. Having 
bought the votes of the electors, the 
“ friend of reform’’ is now waiting to 
be bought himself. 

And this trade seems to be as lively 
as in the Walpole days. Philip Hesketh 
Fleetwood, Esq. was chosen for Pres- 
ton, in 1835, as the Protestant and 
Conservative candidate. The “ Re- 
form” government have got hold of 
him ; and he now votes regularly with 
the O’Connei! crew, under the well- 
earned title of * Sir P. TH. Fleetwood, 
Baronet.” 

Mr. Thomas Milner Gibson is an 
humble follower in the same line; and 
expects, we understand, his baronetcy 
on the day of the queen’s marriage. 

How came Mr. Hutchins, the un- 
known nephew of Sir J. Guest, to be 
a candidate for Penryn? Just because 
his uncle had heard that there was to 
be “a creation” on the marriage-day ; 
and having plenty of wealth, the iron- 
master thought he might spare a little, 
to do the ministers a service, and put 
himself in the way of a peerage. Nor 
is it probable that this speculation 
rested merely upon a_ probability. 
There is no doubt whatever that the 
whole of the terms were fully settled 
and agreed upon, before the election 
expenses were disbursed. 

Rutland loses its Conservative mem- 
ber ; and is to receive, instead, a youth 
just from school, afflicted with deafness, 
and in no way fitted for the post, ex- 
cept that he will vote on the right side. 
But how comes the county to be thus 
transferred ; and what is the immediate 
motive ? 

For the first, hear a “ Reform ” 
journal, the Stamford Mercury ; which 
thus announces the change :-— 

“The retirement of the Hon. W. M. 
Noel from the representation of the 
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county of Rutland is understood to pro- 
ceed from that gentleman’s knowing that 
he is not sufficiently liberal in his politics 
to meet the views of his noble relative, Lord 
Barham, through whose large landed 
possessions and interest in the county 
his election has been insured. His 
nephew, and probable successor, the 
Hon. C. G. Noel, is the eldest son of 
Lord Barham, and attained his majority 
a few months ago. Sir Gilbert Heath- 
cote, it is said, has declared his purpose 
of supporting the Noel interest ; and this 
determination, added to the large increase 
of Lord Barham’s property in Rutland, by 
purchases, within the last two years, is 
considered to indicate conclusively the 
result of a contest, should one arise. 

*‘Itis stated that Lord Barham is to have 
the title of Earl of Gainsborough revived 
in him at the period of the queen’s mar- 
riage.” 


Here we have all the beauties of the 
old system displayed at large :— 
1. Here is a member of parliament 


IV. THE 


Within the last ten days, the mi- 
nisters have fairly earned for them- 
selves, and have generally received, 
one of the lowest and most degrading 
designations which, in such a country 
as England, can be applied to any 
man. Their conduct, with reference 
to the intended consort of the queen, 
has been deeply tinged with syco- 
phancy. 

What is the use or intention of a 
cabinet of responsible ministers? The 
Speaker (or chairman) of the House of 
Commons, in which all the leading 
questions which occur, in every de- 
partment, must be, and are, discussed 
and decided, might easily communi- 
cate the resolutions of the [louse to 
the chief clerk in the foreign, home, 
or colonial department; and thus we 
might save three secretaries of state, 
with their salaries of 15,000/. a-year. 

But our government ought to be 
the queen’s government. Tn theory and 
in practice, the sovereign ought to se- 
lect, from among the men possessing 
the greatest influence in the two 
houses of parliament, a small body, 
a cabinet-council, by whom all matters 
should be digested, arranged, and pre- 
pared ; and who should stand between 
the throne and the other branches of 
the legislature, for the express purpose 
of superintending and facilitating the 
working of the great machine of legis- 
lation and of government. 
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who resigns his post, not because he is 
tired of its duties, nor becuuse his con- 
stituents are tired of him, but simply 
and solely because Ais brother, who 
assumes the nomination of a county 
member, disagrees with his line of con- 
duct in the House. 

2. That brother next proceeds to 
put in another member, just as he 
would replace his butler or his groom, 
in virtue of certain purchases of property 
he has made. He has been buying the 
seat, 

3. And having done so, he proceeds 
to sell it to the government, for the 
price of an earldom, to be bestowed in 
the next creation. 

Now, in the face of all this, who will 
venture to say, that men who advocated 
the Reform-bill, as the cure of all 
** corruption,” and yet now stand by 
approvingly, and see such bargains 
made, are any thing else than the 
grossest hypocrites ? 


‘COPHANTS. 


Obviously, then, nothing can be a 
greater proof of bungling and misma- 
nagement, in persons so intrusted, than 
their bringing, or allowing to be brought, 
into collision or disagreement, the crown 
and the parliament. And when such a 
difference does arise, aud the houses 
feel obliged to negative or oppose a 
royal proposition, how clearly must the 
ministers stand convicted of miscon- 
duct, if it turn out that the whole 
cause of unpleasantness arises out of 
their own advice and contrivance ? 

These general principles, always 
more or less true, become especially 
and prominently so, when the matter 
of difference is a personal affair, con- 
cerning the sovereign’s individual wants 
or wishes. 

What absurd, and mischievous, and 
disgusting bungling is this, concerning 
the arrangement in behalf of Prince 
Albert! How richly do these miserable 
negotiators deserve, that both sove- 
reign and parliament should desire 
them to take themselves out of their 
presence! low grossly have they 
failed in their plainest duty to both ! 

Why does the sovereign require, 
why does the parliament demand, that 
an administration of experienced states- 
men should stand between the two? 

The sovereign requires, and most 
especially requires at this moment, in 
the person of an inexperienced and 
youthful female, the wisest and most 
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sincere counsel, to guide her, among 
other things,in the demands she makes 
on the people, for the proper main- 
tenance of her own royal state and dig- 
nity. A prudent and well-disposed 
monarch would, above all things, de- 
sire not to appear, at the opening ofa 
new reign, in the light of a grasping, 
selfish, or reckless expender of the 
public resources. 

How clearly, then, was it the bounden 
duty of the queen’s ministers to be 
especially careful and honest in the 
proposition they recommended to their 
mistress, in the matter ofa provision for 
her majesty’s intended consort. And 
how clearly was it their duty to take a 
moderate view of the necessities of the 
case ; remembering that they had al- 
ready asked and obtained for the 
queen a larger civil list than that of 
King W illiam ; ; although that monarch 
was burdened with peculiar claims, and 
although he found his income sufficient 
for all his wants, and such as enabled 
him to leave a sum of money behind 
him. 

Equally evident, too, was the obliga- 
tion of these ministers towards the 
House of Commons. ‘There is no duty 
more onerous, more ungracious, or 
from which men would more willingly 
withdraw themselves, than that of ap- 
pearing to refuse the requests of a 
youthful queen, in a matter of such 
peculiar and delicate interest as this. 
There are few things which ought to 
raise a more decided feeling of dis- 
pleasure in that assembly, than the 
being compelled, by the exorbitant de- 
mands of the ministry, to deny an 
application of such a description. 

To both parties, then, have the 
ministers acted unfaithfully in this 
matter. They have permitted their 
sovereign to expose herself in a rebuff 
of the most mortifying description. 
They have exhibited her to the country 
in a most ungracious and undesirable 
point of view; and they have com- 
pelled the majority of the House of 
Commons to exercise the most dis- 
agreeable of all their prerogatives, by 
thwarting the supposed wishes of Her 
whom they would most desire to gratify 
and honour. 

Nor was this a single act, or a soli- 
tary mistake. At the same moment of 
time at which they were demanding of 
the House of Commons an exorbitant 
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grant of public money, they were re- 
quiring the Ilouse of Lords to pass, 
quite as a matter of+ course, and 
without debate, a law authorising, on 
behalf of the same party, a direct 
usurpation. Quietly, and without a 
remark, the queen was to be empower- 
ed to place this fortunate German 
youth above all the English blood- 
royal! He who may, in another 
twelvemonth, be to us (though Ieaven 
forefend that it should be so!) no more 
than Leopold was, to receive pre- 
cedence of all the sons and grandsons 
of George III.! Really, the coolness 
of this proposition surpasses the pro- 
tligacy of the former. 

But the leading feature of them both 
isSycoruancy. It were idle to cast the 
least blame upon her majesty on account 
of either of these monstrous propositions. 
Ilow should a young lady of twenty, 
confined to the society of the wives and 
sisters of her ministers, be able to dis- 
cover, by some intuitive sagacity, the 
boundary line of right and wrong in 
these matters? And, were her majesty’s 
discernment quite superhuman on all 
ordinary occasions, how could it be 
expected that, where her affections were 
concerned, her judgment could remain 
wholly unbiassed ? 

But for what do her ministers hold 
their places, and draw their salaries ? 
Are they to be the mere bearers of her 
commands, the interpreters of her will 
to * Her faithful Commons?” Is this 
the sort of constitution under which 
the Reform-bill has placed us! Do 
we grant the confidence of parliament 
to men of mature years, and long 
political experience, like Lords Mel- 
bourne and John Russell, merely that 
they may disport themselves with the 
luxuries of \Vindsor or Buckingham 
House, and submissively do the bid- 
ding of the lady of the house, or of 
some of her ladies? In short, was it 
not the duty of the queen’s ministers, 
had they been honest, either to their 
mistress, or to the country, to have 
submitted to her their opinions, and 
their reasons for so concluding,—that 
both the proposed grant, and the pro- 
posed usurpation, were altogether in- 
admissible and indefensible sugges- 
tions! And if they neglect or abandon 
so plain a duty as this, what is it 
(except pluce) that they will not aban- 
don ? 
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THE MARROW-BONES AND CLEAVERS. 
THREE NUPTIAL SONNETS FOR NEXT VALENTINE MORNING. 
DEDICATED TO PRINCE ALBERT OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTIIA. 


BY SIR MORGAN O'DOHERTY, BART. 


. 


Music of England! which barbarians vile 

Of ears not fitted for harmonious sound 

Will call rough music--symphony renowned 
Through all the lengthened annals of our isle 
Strike up! Let softer lands their souls beguile 

With softer instrument. No foreign hound, 

Spaniard, or Portuguese, of phiz embrowned, 
Or quavering scion of Italian soil, 

Scraped from the Aiddle, whistled through the flute, 
Squeaked in the fife, or strummed on the guitar 
On banks of Tagus, Po, or Guadal-quiver, 

Notes which with thine the mastery can dispute 
For force or melody in love or war, 

Our own immortal marrow-bone and cleaver ! 


IT. 


In Lockhart’s ballads (page I quite forget — 
I mean the ballads which that LL.D. 
Of Rhedycina did pretend that he 
Iiad from Castilian lingo overset, 
Scorning precise fidelity, but yet 
Breathing forth bursts of charming song, which we 
In romancero tome will never see), 
You'll read, in our prime favourite of the set,— 
** Rise up, rise up, Xarifa!” how the maid 
Was by sweet voices urged in frequent suit 
To lay her cushion down, and mark the going 
Of him who once false love to her had played, 
As on his wedding-day “ the lovely lute 
Did sound between the trumpets’ lordly blowing.” 


iil. 


No lovely lute, no trumpets loud alarms, 
Should hail the morning of St. Valentine, 
That morn selected as most fit to shine 
On fair Victoria in her blushing charms, 
Clasped for the first time in a husband’s arms. 
No! Royal Lady, this old realm of thine 
Ilath organs which in nobler concert join — 
Meaning to say, “* No fear of hostile harms 
Shall keep the men of true-born British bone 
From dashing boldly on the opposing steel ; 
And that the steel of Britain shall be seen 
Ready at Beauty's call.” In loudest tone 
Strike then, while Windsor’s bells their joy-notes peal — 
Strike, marrow-bones and cleavers, for the Queen ! 
M. O'D. 
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